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Art. 1.—A History of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. 
By Washington Irving. 4vols. 8vo. London: Murray. 1828. 


Tue name of Washington Irving, prefixed to any work, is in itself 
a sufficient earnest of liberal sentiment and graceful composition. 
With generous principles and pure intellectual tastes, he unques- 
tionably unites literary talents of no common order. The subject, 
also, which he has here chosen for the exercise of his powers, is 
one, if not of any real novelty, at least abounding both in romantic 
excitement and philosophical interest. It is a subject in many 
respects, congenial to his own poetical cast of feeling, his imagi- 
native temperament, his amiable and enlightened spirit, and, 
above all, to his national enthusiasm as a citizen of that continent, 
of which the discovery. has immortalised the fame of his hero. 
Endowed with such qualifications, and thus inspired by charac- 
teristic fondness for his design, it was easy to anticipate the de- 
gree of his success in its accomplishment; and it is needless to 
say, that he has produced a very oo and elegant book. 

But beyond this sincere tribute to Mr. Irving’s general merits 
and ability as a writer, and to the felicitous display of his style in 
the particular instance before us, we have no higher praise to be- 
stow upon the results of his labour. We cannot either recognise 
their pretensions to any remarkable historical value, or discern 
much proof of clear judgment in the use of the materials recently 
published in Spain, which seem to have prompted the idea of the 
present undertaking. One glaring defect which pervades the 
whole work, is the author’s extravagant partiality for his hero. 
Hence, he has imbued his pages with far more of the colouring of 
mere romance, than of authentic narration. Hence he has ren- 
dered his book little superior to an historical novel: beautifully 
composed indeed, and full of animated and picturesque delinea- 
tion; but in which, the real character of events is obscured in 
Close subjection to the achievements and virtues of a favourite 
hero. Thus all the enemies of Columbus are here painted black : 
all the most suspicious, or at least, questionable actions of his life, 
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extenuated, glossed over, or even represented as positive virtues, 
Not contented with exhibiting the real greatness of that extraor- 
dinary man, who, lowly in origin, and lofty in speculation, 


‘¢ Nudo nocchier, promettitor di regno,” 


pierced the darkness of ocean, gave a new hemisphere to civiliza- 
tion, and filled the 4vhole universe with his enduring glory, Mr. 
Irving has loved to invest even his weaknesses with the brilliant 
hues of his own pictorial fancy ; to imagine the genius of the great 
mariner as something almost more than mortal ; to clothe the very 
hallucinations of his intellect with a dreamy magnificence; and to 
signalize his ambition and enterprises—qualities, however honour- 
able in themselves—with exemption from all human alloy of self- 
interested motives and worldly passions. This indulgence of the 
imagination is here, we must take leave to say, at best very fool- 
ish: overcharged in conception, untrue to nature, and injurious 
alike to sound reason and historical fidelity. 

Another weighty objection to Mr. Irving’s magnum opus, is its 


needless, and even wearisome prolixity : needless, because out of 


all due proportion, if we are to regard it seriously as an historical 
record, to the number of facts of any importance with which it 
presents us ; and wearisome, even as a mere tale, because the slow 
progress of the story frequently keeps no pace with the well- 
informed reader’s expectation of its striking vicissitudes. These, 
indeed, are only to be sought at immense intervals, ‘‘ few and far 
between,” among a huge mass of trivial details and common place 
reflections. There never was a more finished example of ‘ wire- 
drawing.’ The thread of the narrative is spun out to its utmost 
capability of extension; and Mr. Irving has forced the few bril- 
liant grains among his materials, to assume all the ductility of the 
most precious metals. His purpose is easily discoverable, from 
the beginning, to expand the attenuated subject into a given 
number of tomes. Nothing is more apparent, than that the book 
has, in the mercantile phrase, been “ prepared to order at per 
volume ;” or, in other words, that its value was to be estimated, 
a priori, by its length. By an error equally common and mis- 
chievous among the popular writers of our time, Mr. Irving has 
diluted the strength of his matter to increase its measure ; and 
like his brethren he will find, we suspect, that he has weakened 
his reputation in the same ratio. 

This premeditated resolution to be ‘lengthy,’ is palpably betrayed 
in almost every part of the work. In the first volume, a whole 
book of near a hundred pages, is occupied with the repeated pro- 
posals of Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, which 
preceded his discoveries. We are detained with grievous preci- 
sion over the particulars of all the abortive negociations, which 
for six long years mocked the hopes of the ardent adventurer ; 
and it must be confessed, that the tediousness of the relation en- 
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ables us feelingly to sympathise with his suspense and impatience. 
At the minuteness with which Mr. Irving next proceeds to narrate 
the circumstances of the first voyage of Columbus, we have no 
disposition to cavil. The grandeur of the whole enterprise, the 
heroism of the attempt, the constancy and courage of the great 
navigator in its presecution, the difficulties of his situation, with a 
pusillanimous, ignorant, and mutinous crew; the awful solitude 
of a handful of men, first launched on the unexplored and track- 
less ocean, and the beauty with which a new world suddenly 
burst upon their enraptured gaze—all these are things to be read 
and contemplated again and again, with fresh and inexhaustible 
emotions of admiration and pleasure. These are subjects, more- 
over, around which the romance-loving pencil of Washington 
Irving is peculiarly adapted to throw a new, and.yet more lively 
attraction than they have received from any previous artist ; and 
accordingly the story of the first voyage of Columbus, and of the 
splendid scene of his subsequent reception by the consort mo- 
narchs to whom he had given a new empire, is not only by far the 
most fascinating, but the best executed portion of these volumes. 
But the circumstances of Columbus’s remaining voyages and 
life, are by no means possessed of nearly the same degree of in- 
terest. The great problem of maritime discovery had been solved 
by the master ce 4 of the age: the subsequent adventures of the 
hero, were obscured by reverses, failures, and calamity ; his enter- 
prises, but repetitions of the first; his fortunes associated with the 
mismanagement and troubles of his ill-omened colony of Hispa- 
niola. Vet, on these over-clouded portions of his career, our 
author has dilated with increased particularity, and still more, 
elaborated length. The narrative of his second and third voyages 
is protracted through a whole volume; and another is filled with 
the misfortunes or errors of his colonial government, his return to, 
Spain a prisoner and in chains, and the fruitless disasters of his 
last voyage. The verbosity with which the smallest and most tri- 
vial details of these events’are treated, can be appreciated only 
after perusal of the book. The concluding volume is eked out in 
illustrations, of which we shall only say, that the greater part are 
absolutely devoid of novelty or importance; and that those wh:ch 
are most ‘‘ german to the matter” of Columbus's life, are full of 
unnecessary repetitions. Thus, for one example only, we have 
four successive articles on the ‘ descendants of Columbus,’ and on 
his son Fernando, on the ‘lineage of Columbus,’ and on his ‘ birth- 
place.’ The whole of these might easily have been compressed. 
into a single dissertation on the family of the illustrious navigator. 
But compression, it seems, was not the object: and in these 
several places (at pp. 106, 121 and 124), we have actually a thrice- 
told tale of the attempt of Balthasar Colombo, Lord of Cuccaro, 
in Piedmont, to establish his apocryphal claim of consanguinity 
with the discoverer. The plain fact is, that by pruning these 
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various redundancies, and by cancelling the useless matter which 
is spread over the whole surface of the work, the contents of the 
four volumes might easily be embraced in two, without the omis- 
sion of a single transaction of importance or interest, and without, 
in any respect, injuring the force or completeness of the narrative ; 
which would, on the contrary, be proportionately improved in 
vigour and spirit by so salutary a revision and abridgment. 

or swelling this history of Columbus to so unusual a size, the 
importance and novelty of the recently recovered documents rela- 
tive to his life and enterprises, appear to have been assumed as 
a sufficient reason or excuse. But in truth, the value of these 
treasures themselves have been very much overrated. The princi- 
pal part of them is contained in a collection of the voyages and 
discoveries of the Spaniards (Coleccion de los Viages y Descubri- 
mientos que hicieron por mar los Espanoles desde fines del Siglo 
XV., con varios documentos ineditos, &c.), by Don Martin Fer- 
nandez de Navarrete, Secretary of the Royal Academy of History 
at Madrid—a gentleman justly eulogised by Mr. Irving, as ‘ one 
of the last veterans of Spanish literature, who is almost alone, yet 
indefatigable in his labours, in a country where at present literary 
exertion meets with but little excitement or reward.’ Of this 
work of Navarette, which has been before the world about two 
years, some account has already been given in our pages*. It 
was published by the royal authority, and contained, among other 
extracts from the national archives, many documents relating to 
the voyages of Columbus, such as his journals, letters, &c., which 
had until then remained wholly or partially unedited. Several 
of these pieces are certainly of considerable curiosity, as illus- 
trating the personal character of the admiral ; but they have really 
thrown very little new light on the important circumstances either 
of his life or discoveries. 

Besides the contents of Navarrette’s publication, Mr. Irving has 
enjoyed peculiar facilities for his undertaking during a he ee 
at Madrid, in which the historical stores of the royal library, and 
of the library in the Jesuit’s college of San Isidro, have been 
liberally opened to him. In the possession also of Mr. Rich, the 
American consul, ‘one of the most indefatigable bibliographers 
in Europe,’ under whose roof he was resident, he rats an ad- 
mirable collection of Spanish colonial history, which he declares 
was his main resource throughout the whole of his labours; and 
he also acknowledges ‘ the liberality of the Duke of Veraguas, the 
descendant and representative of Columbus, who submitted the 
archives of his family to his inspection, and took a personal inter- 
est in exhibiting the treasures they contained.’ Mr. Irving adds, 
and itis impossible not to render the most unlimited confidence to 
his assurance, that he ‘ has diligently collated all the works which 
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he could find relative to his subject, in print and manuscript: 
comparing them with original documents, those sure lights of 
historic research.’ Yet, with all these advantages and industry, 
it is worthy of remark, as proving how little real addition has 
been made by the latest researches, to our acquaintance with the 
essential particulars of Columbus’s life and discoveries, that the 
chief sources to which Mr. Irving has been compelled to refer for 
the compilation of his narrative, are still the old and familiar au- 
thorities, which were equally open to Robertson, and all former 
historians : such as the life of the admiral by his son Fernando; 
the relation of his contemporary and friend, the curate of Los Pa- 
lacios ; and the great works of Las Casas and Herrera. 

But the degree of value and novelty which attaches to the docu- 

ments published by Don M. F. de Navarrete, or to any MSS. since 
accessible to Mr. Irving himself, will be best illustrated by such a 
cursory reference to the contents of the volumes before us, as our 
limits will permit. Of the early life of Columbus, not one addi- 
tional fact has been established with tolerable certainty, except that 
he was born in the city of Genoa itself: a question which had 
long been disputed with ludicrous virulence, by several of the 
erudifissimt and academics of Italy, who have variously contended 
for the claims of Piedmont, Lombardy, and Liguria; and the 
squabble has even been subdivided among the few towns in the 
narrow territory of Genoa. This solemn trifling of the Italian 
antiquaries has been imitated by Mr. Irving: for he, too, devotes 
a separate dissertation to a point, which might have been settled in 
half a dozen lines, in the outset, as easily as it is done at the con- 
clusion. Columbus himself twice declares in his will, that he was 
born im the city of Genoa. The fact only, and not the mere 
wrangling which its discovery has set at rest, zs interesting: for 
it ascertains one more of those spots which genius has hallowed. 
The exact time of his birth, as well as the condition of his paren- 
tage, still remains in its original obscurity. He was born, accord- 
ing to Mr. Irving, about the year 1435, or 1436; and his father 
was a tradesman of Genoa, either a dealer in woollen cloths, or 
simply a wool-comber : for the matter is variously stated, and the 
— uncertain, though Mr. Irving positively assigns to him the 
atter occupation. That the great navigator sprang immediately 
from a line of very humble citizens, appears, however, certain. 
But his Italian name of Colombo—which he always latinised into 
Columbus, and to suit the Castilian ear, changed, on his arrival in 
Spain, to Colon—was common to several noble families of his 
native country ; who, after his elevation and death, were glad to 
claim consanguinity with so illustrious a person; and it 1s not 
improbable, though the pretension is totally unsupported by evi- 
dence, and the point in itself very immaterial, that he may remotely 
have descended from the same stock with some or all of them. 

Of the early life of Columbus absolutely nothing is known 
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except by casual statements in his letters, that he. first went to 
sea at the early age of fourteen, and that he was at some subse- 
quent period, in the naval service of Reinier, of Anjou, the titular 
king of Naples. His son and biographer, Fernando, evidentl 
had either no authentic information to afford, or none which he 
cared to disclose, of his early adventures; and modern inquirers 
have not succeeded in removing any part of the obscurity in which 
his youthful fortunes were veiled. No sure reliance is to be placed 
on the vague stories, of his having sailed and fought in the Me. 
diterranean under two rather distinguished Genoese commanders, 
uncle and nephew, of his own name; and of his having, in a 
sea fight with some Venetian galleys off the Portuguese coast, 
escaped from the conflagration of his vessel by swimming on shore. 
The tale of his first arrival in Portugal, which Robertson and 
other historians have implicitly repeated after Fernando Columbus, 
Mr. Irving has had the good sense to reject as ‘ somewhat ro- 
mantic nd apocryphal’ from its incompatibility with the real date ’ 
of the sea fight to which it refers. With some tenderness, how- 
ever, for the veracity of Fernando, our author proceeds to su 
pose his hero may still have been in the action: but it certainty 
did not occur till the summer of 1485, a year after Columbus had 
finally quitted Portugal with his son Diego; and we are surprised 
Mr. Irving has failed to remark that, at the same epoch, Colum- 
bus must, according to all calculation, already have arrived in 
Spain. He is known to have remained some considerable time at 
the Franciscan convent near Palos, from whence he set out, early 
in the spring of 1486, for the Spanish court. At all events so 
material an error in the work of Fernando, whether undesigned 
or wilful, is quite sufficient to throw discredit on his whole rela- 
tion of the first part of his father’s life. 

To revert to the order of time in the biography of Columbus, 
in whatever manner or for whatever purpose, he first arrived in 
Portugal, the authentic history of his adventures commences only 
with his residence in that country. The encouragement given by 
the Portuguese court in that age, to the rising spirit of national 
discovery, rendered Lisbon a sufficient centre of attraction for 
every professional adventurer of courage and skill; and Columbus 
probably repaired thither, as a throng of his countrymen from the 
maritime republics are known to have done, because it had become 
the most promising scene of naval enterprise. He is supposed to 
have arrived at Lisbon about the year 1470; and he there con- 
tracted the well-known marriage which seems to have determined 
the future occupation of his speculative mind, and to have sug- 
gested his magnificent projects of discovery. His wife was the 
orphan daughter of Bartolomeo Palestrello, himself an Italian na- 
vigator in the service of Portugal, who had colonized and go- 
verned the island of Porto Santo; and the possession of his charts 
ahd papers, is said to have familiarised Colambus with the course 
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of the Portuguese in their discoveries, and to have inflamed his 
passions for such enterprises. He himself sailed occasionally in 
the Portuguese expeditions to the coast of Guinea; and his wife’s 
inheritance of some property in Porto Santo, inducing him to go 
to that island to settle, his residence there brought him, as Mr. 
Irving has well observed, ‘ on the very frontier of discovery.’ 

In this manner, his frequent intercourse with the Portuguese 
navigators, the warmly agitated problem of a maritime route to 
India, and the revival of the wild dreams of the ancients regard- 
ing the fabulous Atalantis, and other “islands beyond the western 
main,” all wrought together upon a susceptible and heated ima- 
gination, and fixed the ardent purpose of his resolute spirit.— 
Joining to much practical experience as a seaman, a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all the nautical science (such as it was) of his 
age, and all the speculations of the ancient geographers, he was 
easily led to conclude, from the earth’s spherical figure, that by 
sailing continually westward, he must at last arrive at the easter- 
most parts of India. Nor was such an hypothesis without sup- 
port from recent indications. From various persons Columbus 
learned that, during westerly winds, pieces of carved wood, and 
trunks of trees torn up by the roots had both been discovered, far 
out on the Atlantic, floating from that quarter, and were fre- 
quently thrown up upon the coasts of the Azores; and upon one 
occasion, that the dead bodies of two men, whose singular features 
resembled neither those of the inhabitants of Europe or Africa, 
were cast ashore on those islands. 

In all this account of the process of professional observation, 
study and reflection, through which Columbus arrived at the matu- 
rity of his hopes, there is of course nothing new; and Mr. Irving 
has merely had to repeat it for the hundreth time from the pages 
of Fernando. But he deserves some credit for the ability and 
success with which he has finally cleared away the absurd doubts, 
that have at times been opposed to the original merit of Columbus, 
as the real discoverer of the New World. Such are the idle tales 
of the tempest-tossed pilot, who is reported to have died in his 
house, and bequeathed to him written accounts of an unknown 
country in the west, upon which he had been driven ; the assertion 
that the German cosmographer Martin Behem, while in the Por- 
tuguese service, had preceded him in the discovery of the American 
Continent, and the contradictory legends of the Scandinavian 
voyages, with which Columbus might have become acquainted 
during his visit to the north seas in 1477. Without following Mr. 
Irving through the evidence and arguments which he adduces on 
all these pretensions, he has, it is sufficient to say, satisfactorily 
shewn, that the story of the pilot is as destitute of authentic foun- 
dation as of probability ; that the often quoted globe, constructed 
by Behem while Columbus was absent on his first voyage, in fact 
proves a total ignorance of any western continent; that the rela- 
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tions of the Scandinavian discoveries abound in contradictions ;— 
and that even, if Columbus could have derived any hints from 
them in 1477, he had already, three years earlier, in his well known 
correspondence with Paolo Toscanelli, broached his project of a 
western passage to India. 

We cordially join with Mr. Irving, in his reprobation of ‘ that 
meddlesome spirit which, in the garb of learned research, goes 
prying about the traces of history, casting down its monuments, 
and marring and mutilating its fairest trophies.’ To the genius 
of Columbus belongs, beyond all reasonable doubt, the full merit 
of having originated, in its daring conception, the grand idea of 
attempting the western passage across the mysterious Atlantic, 
But equally wanton and extravagant, with such injustice to his 
real fame, is the effort to invest the character of his mind with any 
superior illumination to that of the times which produced him. 
The age was ripe for the event. The inquisitive and restless spirit 
of discovery which was already prevalent, the persevering enter- 
prise of the Portuguese, their rapid advances in maritime science, 
the diffusion of their intelligence by the invention of printing, and, 
especially, the timely application of the astrolabe to navigation, the 
incalculable advantages of which, at such a juncture, have seldom 
been sufficiently dwelt upon,—all promised the sudden and im- 
mense enlargement of geographical knowledge. At the hazard of 
being encountered by the favourite but puerile illustration of the 
egg, of which Mr. Irving is, we perceive, a notable admirer, we 
shall have little hesitation in concluding, when we attentively ob- 
serve the signs of that age, that, if Columbus had not shewn the 
way to the western continent, its discovery must still have been 
the achievement of his century. Nay, eight years only later than 
his first voyage, accident had almost given that honour to the Por- 
tuguese in an expedition, neither suggested by, nor connected with, 
his enterprises ; and the fortuitous arrival of Cabral on the coast 
of Brazil, during his voyage to India, justifies the reflection of 
Robertson, that ‘‘ chance might have accomplished that great 
design, which it is now the pride of human reason to have formed 
and perfected.” 

Mr. Irving is, therefore, right, when he limits the true intellec- 
tual glory of Columbus in his discovery, (how vast and brilliant 
even in its limitation!) to the conceptions of a vigorous genius, 
‘quickened by the impulse of his age, and aided by those scattered 
gleams of knowledge which fall ineffectually upon ordinary minds.’ 
But he is less reasonable.and philosophical upon other points, in 
the contemplation of lis hero’s mental character and favourite pur- 
suits. The moral intelligence of Columbus had, in no respect, 
advanced beyond his times. That he was habitually pious and 
devout, according to the feelings of his age, is undoubted. He was 
animated, further, we are told, by a deep religious conviction, that 
he was a chosen instrument in the hands of Heaven for the accom- 
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plishment of its. high purposes ; and several of his letters do cer- 
tainly breathe this enthusiastic and elevated sentiment, But it was 
an enthusiasm akin to that which inspired the sanguinary heroes 
of the crusades, in the darkest centuries; and whatever visionary 
aspirations Columbus indulged, for the conversion of the western 
heathen, and the benefit of mankind, by his discoveries, were 
mingled with vows of extermination against the infidels of the old 
world. A new crusade to Palestine was the favourite dream of his 
imagination ; and if he designed to carry the gospel of peace among 
the pagans of his imaginary Cathay and Cipango, it was only that 
the wealth of the gorgeous regions which Marco Polo had taught 
him to expect, might be employed in renewing the horrors of the 
extinguished crusades on’ the opposite shores of Asia. This was 
an inconsistency not unnatural, indeed, in a bigotted age, but 
which proved that the mind of Columbus was not raised, in any 
degree, above its intolerance and fierceness. But whatever was the 
ultimate project which warmed the fanaticism of Columbus, it is 
evident, from the whole strain of his letters, and from the tenor of 
the conditions which he imposed upon the Spanish monarchs, that 
the wealth of the further India was the immediate charm which 
lured him to attempt the western deep. The spices and other pre- 
cious commodities of the east, were the objects which animated the 
enterprise and cupidity of the Portuguese, in their search for the 
maritime passage to the shores of Arabia and Hindostan: in the 
same spirit only with his Se BIg the imagination of Co- 
lumbus revelled in the anticipated spoils of Cathay and Cipango, 
Those hidden empires of exhaustless treasure were the alchymy of 
his hopes ; and it is curious to observe, that even the real wonders 
of his discovery had no power to remove the delusion, with which 
the splendid dreams of travellers, respecting those countries, had 
inveterately occupied his mind. It is little to the credit of his 
boasted sagacity and judgment that, to his latest hour, despite of 
evidence and experience, he was still beguiled and blindly misled 
by the same visionary speculations which had prompted his earliest 
efforts; and it is not too much to say, that he died in a strange 
and wilful ignorance of the real extent and grandeur of his dis- 
covery ; imagining not that he had given a new hemisphere to 
commerce and civilization, but that he had merely opened another 
route to the opulent regions of the old world. 

It has always been known, that the project of Columbus was 
developed and matured in his own mind, during his residence in, 
or connection with, Portugal, and for full ten or even fifteen years 
before he procured the requisite patronage for its accomplishment. 
But Mr. Irving has not succeeded in removing any part of the 
obscurity in which all the portion of his life, between the formation 
of his plan and his first appearance in Spain, has still remained 
shrouded. Columbus is said to have made the first and ineffectual 
offer of undertaking a western voyage of discovery, to his native 
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eountry, Genoa; but there is no evidence of the fact. His earliest 
negociation, of which there is an authentic record, is his well- 
known proposal to the Portuguese court, which met with a final 
rejection; and he left Portugal in the year 1484. From this 
period, until his application to Ferdinand and Isabella, of Spain, 
two years later, no trace has been preserved of his movements, 
except the isolated fact of his arrival on the coast of Andalusia, 
which was given on the testimony of a physician of Palos, in the 
famous lawsuit, after his death, between the crown and his heir, 
Don Diego Columbus. Whence he had come, this evidence does 
not clearly shew ; but this first notice of his appearance, in Spain, 
has something of mystery in it, which is at once romantic and 
touching. That he had struggled hard with poverty since his de- 
parture from Portugal, says Mr. Irving, ‘ would appear from the 
destitute condition in which we first meet with him in Spain; nor 
is it the least extraordinary circumstance of his eventful life, that 
he had in a manner to beg his way from court to court, to offer to 
princes the discovery of a world.’ The spirited passage in which 


our author has related this first appearance of his hero in Spain, is 
worth copying : 


‘ About half a league from the little sea-port of Palos de Moguer stood, 
and stands at the present day, an ancient convent of Franciscan friars, 
dedicated to Santa Maria de Rabida. According to the testimony of the 
physician, a stranger, on foot, accompanied by a young boy, stopped one 
day at the gate of the convent, and asked of the porter a little bread and 
water for his child. While receiving this humble refreshment, the prior 
of the convent, Fray Juan Perez de Marchena, happening to pass by, 
was struck with the appearance of the stranger; and, observing from his 
air and accent that he was a foreigner, entered into conversation with him, 
and soon learned the particulars of his story. That stranger was Columbus, 
accompanied by his young son Diego. Whence he had come from does 
not clearly appear; that he was in destitute circumstances is evident from 
the mode of his way-faring; he was on his way to the neighbouring town 
of Huelra, to seek his brother-in-law, who had married a sister of his 
deceased wife. 

‘ The prior was a man of extensive information. His attention had 
been turned, in some measure, to geographical and nautical sciences, pro- 
bably from his vicinity to Palos, the inhabitants of which were among the 
most enterprising navigators of Spain, and made frequent voyages to the 
receutly discovered islands and countries on the African coast. He was 
greatly interested by the conversation of Columbus, and struck with the 
grandeur of his views. It was a remarkabJe occurrence in the monoto- 
nous life of the cloistered monk, that a man of such singular character, 
intent on so extraordinary an enterprise, should apply for bread and water 
at the gate of his convent. He detained him as his guest, and diffident 
of his own judgment, sent for a scientific friend to converse with him :— 
that friend was Garcia Fernandez, the physician of Palos, the same who 
furnishes this interesting testimony. Fernandez was equally struck with 
the appearance and conversation of the stranger, Several conferences 
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took place at the old convent, and the project of Columbus was treated 
with a deference in the quiet cloisters of La Rabida, which it had in vain 
sought amidst the bustle and pretensions of court-sages and philosophers. 
Hints, too, were gathered among the veteran mariners of Palos, which 
seemed to corroborate his theory. One Pedro de Velasco, an ald expe- 
rienced pilot of the place, affirmed, that, nearly thirty years before, in 
the course of a voyage, he was carried by stress of weather so far to the 
north-west, that Cape Clear, in Ireland, lay to the east of him. Here, 
though there was a strong wind blowing from the west, the sea was per- 
fectly smooth, a remarkable circumstance, which he supposed to be pro- 
duced by land lying in that direction. It being late in August, however, 
he was fearful of the approach of winter, and did not venture to proceed 
on the discovery. 

‘ Fray Juan Perez possessed that hearty zeal in friendship, which car- 
ries good wishes into good deeds. Being fully persuaded that the pro- 
posed enterprise would be of the utmost importance to the country, he 
offered to give Columbus a favourable introduction at court, and he advised 
him by all means to repair thither, and make his propositions to the Spa- 
nish sovereigns. Juan Perez was on intimate terms with Fernando de 
Talavera, prior of the monastery of Prado, and confessor to the queen, a 
man high in royal confidence, and possessing great weight in public affairs. 
To him he gave Columbus a letter, strongly recommending the adventurer 
and his enterprise to the patronage of Talavera, and requesting his friendl 
intercession with the king and queen. As the influence of the church 
was paramount in the court of Castile, and as Talavera, from his situation 
as confessor, had the most direct and confidential communication with 
the queen, every thing was expected from his mediation. In the mean- 
time, Fray Juan Perez took charge of the youthful son of Columbus, to 
maintain and educate him at his convent. The zeal of this worthy man, 
thus early enkindled, never cooled; and many years afterwards, in the 
day of his success, Columbus looks back through the brilliant crowd of 
courtiers, prelates and philosophers, who claimed the honour of having 
patronised his enterprise, and points to this modest friar, as one who had 
been most effectually its friend.” —vol. 1. pp. 95, 100. 


From the convent of La Rabida it was that Columbus, thus fur- 
nished with introductions to the court, proceeded in the spring of 
1486, to Cordova, where Ferdinand and Isabella then kept their 
state during the Moorish war. With his arrival at that city, the 
doubtful portion of his adventures may be held to terminate alto- 
gether; and every material event in his subsequent fortunes is too 
familiarly recorded in the common histories of his life, to leave us 
any temptation for following Mr. Irving through the beaten track 
of his subject. His whole elaborate account of the long protracted 
attendance of Columbus at the Spanish court, and of the final 
acceptance of his proposals, positively does not contain a syllable 
that was not equally well known before. But the narrative of his 
first voyage, has never been given with so much animation and 
elegance, as in Mr. Irving’s pages; and for our single further 
specimen of the style of his volumes, we cannot omit to offer the 
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climax of beautiful composition, in which is related the magnifi- 
cent event of the discovery of the new world. 


‘ For three days they stood in this direction, and the further they went 
the more frequent and encouraging were the signs of land. Flights of 
small birds of various colours; some of them, such us sing in the fields, 
came flying about the ships, and then continued towards the south-west, 
and others were heard also flying by in the night. Tunny-fish played 


-about the smooth sea; and a heron, a pelican, and a duck were seen, all 


bound in the same direction. The herbage which floated by the ships was 
fresh and green, as if recently from land ; and the air, Columbus observes, 
was sweet and fragrant as April breezes in Seville. 

‘ All these, however, were regarded by the crews as so many delusions 
beguiling them on to destruction ; and when, on the evening of the third 
day, they beheld the sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they broke 
forth into clamorous turbulence. They exclaimed against the obstinacy in 
tempting fate by continuing on into a boundless sea. They insisted upon 
returning homeward, and abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Columbus 
endeavoured to pacify them by gentle words, and promises of large re- 
wards ; but finding that they only increased in clamour, he assumed a 
decided tone. He told them it was useless to murmur; the expedition 
had been sent by the sovereigns to seek the Indias, and, happen what 
might, he was determined to persevere until, by the blessing of God, he 
should accomplish the enterprise. 

‘ Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and his situation 
became desperate. Fortunately, however, the manifestations of neigh- 
bouring land were such, on the following day, as no longer to admit a 
doubt. Besides a quantity of fresh weeds, such as grow in rivers, they 
saw a green fish, of a kind which keeps about rocks; then a branch of 
thorn, with berries on it, and recently separated from the tree, floated by 
them; then they picked up a reed, a small board, and, above all, a staff 
artificially carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to expectation ; 
and, throughout the day, each one was eagerly on the watch, in hopes of 
being the first to discover the long-sought-for land. 

‘ In the evening, when, according to invariable custom on board of the 
admiral’s ship, the marines had sung the salve regina, or vesper hymn to 
the Virgin, he made an impressive address to his crew. He pointed out 
the goodness of God, in thus conducting them, by such soft and favouring 
breezes, across a tranquil ocean, cheering their hopes continually with fresh 
signs, increasing as-their fears augmented, and thus leading and guiding 
them to a promised land. He now reminded them of the orders he had 
given on leaving the Canaries, that, after sailing westward seven hundred 
leagues, they should not make sail after midnight. Present appearances 
authorised such a precaution. He thought it probable they would make 
land that very night; he ordered, therefore, a vigilant look-out to be kept 
from the forecastle, promising to whomsoever should make the discovery, 
a doublet of velvet,in addition to the pension to be given by the sovereigns. 

‘ The breeze had been fresh all day, with more sea than usual, and they 
had made great progress. At sunset they had stood again to the west, 
and were ploughing the waves at a rapid rate, the Pinta keeping the lead, 
from her superior sailing. The greatest animation prevailed throughout 
the ships; not an eye was closed that night. As the evening darkened, 
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Columbus took his station on the top of the castle or cabin on the high- 
poop of his vessel. However he might carry a cheerful and confident 
countenance during the day, it was to him a time of the most painful 
anxiety, and now when he was wrapped from observation by the shades of 
night, he maintained an intense and unremitting watch, ranging his eye 
along the dusky horizon, in search of the most vague indications of land. 
Suddenly, about ten o’clock, he thought he beheld a light glimmering at 
a distance. Fearing that his eager hopes might deceive him, he called to 
Pedro Gutierrez, gentleman of the king’s bed-chamber, and enquired whe- 
ther he saw a light in that direction; the latter replied in the affirmative. 
Columbus, yet doubtful whether it might not be some delusion of the 
fancy, called Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same enquiry. 
By the time the latter had ascended the round-house, the light had dis- 
appeared. They saw it once or twice afterwards, in sudden and passing 
gleams ; as if it were a torch in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking 
with the waves, or if in the hand of some person on shore, borne up and 
down as he walked from house to house. So transient and uncertain were 
these gleams, that few attached any importance to them; Columbus, 
however, considered them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, that 
the land was inhabited. 

‘ They continued their course until two in the morning, when a gun from 
the Pinta gave the joyful signal of land. It was first discovered bya 
mariner named Rodrigo de Triana; but the reward was afterwards ad- 
judged to the admiral, for having previously perceived the light. The land 
was now Clearly seen about two leagues distant, whereupon they took in 
sail, and laid to, waiting impatiently for the dawn. 

‘The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little space of time 
must have been tumultuous and intense. At length, in spite of every 
difficulty and danger, he had accomplished his object. The great mys- 
tery of the ocean was revealed; his theory, which had been the scoff of 
sages, was triumphantly established; he had secured to himself a glory 
which must be as durable as the world itself. 

‘ Itis difficult even for the imagination to conceive the feelings of such 
a man, at the moment of so sublime a discovery. What a bewilderin 
crowd of conjectures must have thronged upon his mind, as to the land 
which lay before him, covered with darkness. That it was fruitful, was 
evident from the vegetables which floated from its shores. He thought, 
too, that he perceived in the balmy air the fragrance of aromatic groves. 
The morning light which he had beheld, had proved that it was the residence 
of man. But what were its inhabitants? were they like those of the other 
parts of the globe; or were they some strange and monstrous race, 
such as the imagination, in those times, was prone to give to all remote and 
unknown regions? Had he come upon some wild island far in the Indian 
sea; or was this the famed Cipango itself, the object of his golden fancies ? 
A thousand speculations of the kind must have swarmed upon him, as, 
with his anxious crews, he waited for the night to pass away ; wondering 
whether the morning light would reveal a savage wilderness, or dawn upon 
Spicy groves, and glittering fanes, and gilded cities, and all the splendour 
of oriental civilization.’—vol. i. pp. 227—235. 


This triumphant result of the first voyage of Columbus, or at 
least the honourable reception which it obtained for him at the 
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Spanish court on his return, was the brightest moment of his lift; 
The inauspicious formation of the colony of Hispaniola in his second 
voyage, which linked his destiny thenceforth with the fortunes of _ 
that turbulent settlement, narrowed the range of his subsequent 
discoveries, dimmed the meridian of his glory, and darkened all 
his latter years with sorrow, disappointment and humiliation, 
Until the achievement of his first enterprise, Columbus appears on 
the theatre of history, characterized to us only by the grandeur of 
his projects, his constancy in urging them, and bi magnanimous 
fortitude and perseverance in their accomplishment. if he had 
then died, before his second expedition, he would have left behind 
him a sublimity of renown, almost unparalleled by the most won- 
derful individuals of the human race. But his petty broils with 
inferiors, his struggles for defence and recrimination, which occupy 
all the last pages of his story, sadly disfigure his earlier dignity; 
and whether the result be attributable to his misfortune or error, it 
equally exhibits him as an ordinary man, plunged in the low vexa- 
tions of colonial squabbles, and mixed up with the mean intrigues 
and caprices of courtly service. 

The immediate cause of the great admiral’s reverses, was, as is 
well known, the disorder and confusion into which he found, on 
his landing at Hispaniola in his third voyage, that the affairs of 
that island had fallen, during his absence, under his brother’s ad- 
ministration. These troubles were aggravated, rather than appeased, 
by the measures which he pursued after his arrival. The precise 
merits of his conduct in so difficult a command it is now impossible 
to determine: it is only clear that he was either unable or unfit to 
restore order. Yet Mr. Irving has unhesitatingly pronounced a 
verdict of guilt against the whole host of enemies, collectively and 
individually, whom his proceedings had created. He seems to 
have had no suspicion that the rule of the admiral and his brother 
may really have been arbitrary, unjust, ill-judged, or passionate. 
That a great deal of the opposition to him originated in envy and 
malignant cabal, is indeed highly probable: but the universal dis- 
content of the colonists at his government, could scarcely have been 
without some foundation; and the fact of the general existence of 
such a feeling, affords a strong presumption against his entire inno- 
cence. Nor is there wanting some more direct evidence, which 
proves his defect either of judgment or conduct. He is acknow- 
ledged to have contravened the positive commands and benevolent 
intentions of queen Isabella, by selling some of the Indians of His- 
paniola for slaves ; and again, as another trait of character, we find 
him in one of his letters to his sovereigns urging them, with inex- 
cusable treachery, not to ratify the solemn capitulation which he 
had concluded with the malcontents of the colony. Even Mr. 
Irving (vol. 111. p. 51,) is here reduced to denounce the reasoning, 
with which his hero attempted to enforce this infamous counsel, as 
‘rather sophistical.’ | 
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We have before, in our notice of Navarette’s work, expressed our 
conviction that that writer succeeds in exculpating Ferdinand and 
Isabelia, from at least some part of the popular charge of ingrati- 
tude to Columbus. Mr. Irving’s opinion on this point is of course 
at issue with our own. Yet it is evident from his own admissions 
(vol. ii. pp. 84—93,) that the sovereigns are not only overwhelmed 
with complaints against the admiral, but slow to receive and reluc- 
tant to credit them, until the arrival in the Spanish ports of vessels 
with enslaved Indians on board, gave practical proof of the impro- 
per conduct and pertinacious disobedience of Columbus, in one 
material point at least of their express commands. Even then, 
they evidently proceeded with the intention of great forbearance 
and respect towards him, in merely sending out a commissioner to 
investigate the causes of the prevailing discontents at Hispaniola, 
Unhappily their choice fell on a person (Bobadilla), who, although 
until then bearing a high reputation, evinced himself in every way 
ill-qualified for his delicate office; and to whom, with singular 
imprudence, they gave authority to supersede Columbus only on 
proof of his culpability; thus rendering it the interest of the judge 
to convict the man whose fall was to prepare his own elevation, 
By far the more judicious course would have been to adopt the 
resolution, from which their very tenderness for Columbus perhaps 
recoiled ; to have summoned him to Spain at once to answer the 
accusation against him. It would have preserved their own fame 
from the reproach which has naturally, but as it should seem un- 
fairly, been heaped upon them by the iniquitous violence of their 
agent, in sending the illustrious discoverer, a captive and in chains, 
to that country whose dominion and glory he had enriched with a 
new ocean empire. 

It has never been denied that Ferdinand and Isabella hastened 
to make a signal reparation to Columbus for the shameful indignity 
to which he had so unworthily, and so contrary to their intentions, 
been subjected. Bobadilla was immediately recalled, and the 
admiral was restored to all his honours and emoluments, except 
the viceroyalty of the Indies. Butin thus withholding the restitu- 
tion of the absolute authority over the newly-discovered countries, 
for which Columbus had originally stipulated, Ferdinand was as- 
suredly guilty of a gross breach of contract. Far too great as were 
the powers claimed by Columbus, to be delegated with safety to 
any subject, they had not the less been deliberately conceded to 
his demands in the outset; and though political expediency has 
often been pleaded with less weighty excuse, for the violation of 
treaties, the chicanery of Ferdinand in this transaction, so conso~- 
nant with his wily and perfidions character, must be condemned 
upon every true principle of morality and honour. 

In calmly surveying all the latter part of the life of Columbus, 
it is curious to consider how largely his memory has been indebted 
for the affectionate veneration of later times, to the wrongs which 
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he suffered in his own :—to the brutal severity of Bobadilla, and 
the selfish injustice of Ferdinand. The chains with which the dis- 
coverer of the New World was ignominious! loaded like a felon, 
the disappointment and difficulties in which his latter days were 
consumed, have done more for his fame than all the splendour 
of his original success. In their indignation and sympathy for 
his injuries and destitution, posterity have forgotten to enquire how 
far the former were provoked by his own errors—how much of the 
latter was temporary and accidental. The complaints with which 
his letters are filled in a strain so simple, so affecting, and breathing, 
so forcibly the anguish of a proud and wounded spirit, are read in 
forgetfulness that the writer was no dispassionate judge in his own 
cause, and that, whatever the real amount of his errors may have 
been, he was not likely to compare the less bitterly the magnitude 
of the services, which 3 had rendered, with the imperfect measure 
of their reward. It is a natural and generous prejudice which 
blinds the enthusiastic observer to the imperfections and failings of 
genius ; which, in contemplating one of the most melancholy reverses 
of human grandeur, is impatient of analyzing too minutely the 
retributive causes of its declension. Into such a prejudice almost 
all the biographers of Columbus have fallen; and the opinion of 
the world has too readily consecrated its adoption. In this illusion 
also, it will be gathered from our strictures, that Mr. Irving, with 
the imagination and fervour of a poet, has largely participated. 
Dazzled by the brilliant achievments, and deeply affected by the 
subsequent calamities of his hero, he has viewed his whole career 
under the excitement of his own warm and enthusiastic feeling: 
but his present work is a proof, that romantic feeling is not the 
safest quality for the historian to indulge ; and Mr. Irving has not 
always been sufficiently alive to the recollection, that his task de- 
manded rather the severe,—the less grateful—scrutiny of a cool 
and impartial judgment. 








Art. II.—Symbolik und Mythologie der Alten Volker besonders der 
Griecken, von Dr. Fr. Creuzer, Professor der Alten Literatur zu Heidel- 


berg. Zweite vollig umgearbeitete Ausgabe. Leipzig und Darmstadt, 
1e* Theil, 1819. 2¢* Theil, 1820. 3¢° und 4& Their, 1821. 


Anti-Symbolik, von J. H. Voss. 1° Theil, 1823. 2ef Theil, 1827. 


Religions de l’ Antiquité, &c. &c., par J. D. Guignaut, ancien professeur 
histoire, &c. Paris, 1825. Treuttel & Wiirtz. 3 vols. 8vo. 


Mythologische Briefe, von J. H. Voss. 8vo. 1827. 


In a former volume of this Journal, we gave some account of the 
first volume of the learned Creuzer’s work on the Religions of An- 
tiquity, considered chiefly as to their symbolical and mythological 
forms. The subject is one that affords ample room for philosophic 
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speculation, and the German scholars have recently applied to it 
with their characteristic industry. It is certainly'’a remarkable 
circumstance, that in all the religious observances of the nations 
of antiquity, a uniform and extended connection has been found 
to exist. The inference naturally is, that there must have been 
some common source from which these different streams ema- 
nated, and to the discovery of that source have the learned di- 
rected their laborious investigations. Revelation, tradition, and 
the universal testimony of history, pointed to the East as the 
cradle of the world; and from the recent light thrown upon 
Oriental literature and hieroglyphics, by Von Hammer,* Silvestre 
de Sacy, the Von Schlegels, and other distinguished Orientalists, 
(the extraordinary discoveries of our illustrious countryman, Dr. 
Young, were not published at the commencement of the present 
controversy), the mythologists came to the subject with increased 
advantages. 

Former writers had erred in placing implicit reliance upon 
the Greek authors, who were either ignorant of the Eastern 
philosophy, or the dupes of artful priests. The practice, too, 
which those authors adopted, of translating into their own lan- 
guage the proper names of the cities, &c., in the East, pre- 
sented additional difficulties. Yet with all the facilities of which 
writers of the present day are possessed, they have only obtained 
some faint traces’of the great world—spirit—the ethereal breath 
of life which was to animate these disjecta membra into one 
harmonious whole, was yet wanting. Among those who aspired 
to the powers of Prometheus, Professor Creuzer was one of the 
most distinguished. He had penetrated into the different recesses 
of mythology, and studied the theories of the ancients until he 
became imbued with their spirit. But the poetic richness of his 
fancy sometimes seduced him from the sober limits of calm in- 
quiry into the devious paths of imagination, and hence he mystified 
himself and his readers. If the soundness of his judgment had 
equalled his gigantic erudition, his readers would have had little 
more to desire. Of the plans to be pursued in tracing the origin 
of symbolical language, he writes justly and eloquently. Every 
hill and valley, wood and stream, should be explored, and the 
national or local traditions of which it had been the scene, should 
be investigated. But it is by diligently comparing the variations, 
which however arbitrary they may appear on a superficial view, 
will most frequently be found to have originated in natural causes, 
that the truth will be ascertained. Animals transplanted from 
one climate to another, in a few generations lose many of the dis- 


tinguishing marks of their peculiar species, and assimilate in 


habits and constitution to their fellow-animals in their new abode. 





* We shall take an early opportunity of making our readers acquainted 
with the History of the Ottoman Empire, by this eminent scholar.—Rev. 
VOL. VII. 2G 
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So also it is with the body and the mind of man. But when 
Creuzer, in his enthusiasm, talks of mythology as the language of 
nature conveyed in symbols, and rolls on impetuously with high. 
sounding words and vague phrases, supporting his theories by 
arguments eran, analogical, psychological, until profusion 
becomes confusion, he bewilders and perplexes his readers without 
convincing them. His love of system has led him, like most 
leatmed men, to view things through the medium of his precons 
ceived opinions. Mythology is defined by Hermann, the opponent 
of Creuzer, as teaching us what ideas the ancients represented by 
means of symbols. This Grecian severity of outline exhibits in 
a remarkable manner the difference of these two scholars. But 
the most unrelenting antagonist of the author of the Symbolick, 
was Voss, the celebrated translator of Homer. Of him we shall 
now say no more, than that it is fortunate that his reputation rests 
on a more solid basis than the intemperate reprints from the Jena 
Gazette. It is but justice to add, that the second volume of the 
Anti-Symbolick, which was published after the death of the 
author, is more free from the personalities which disgraced the 
first ; and that it contains many interesting particulars respecting 
the German literati. Mr. Guignaut has not confined himself to 
a mere translation of Creuzer’s work, but has remodelled and 
improved the subject.by many judicious alterations and additions; 
we think, however, that in removing into the notes, the Essay on 
the Sources of the Religion and Mythology of the Hindoos, which 
formed part of the text in the original, he has diminished the 
value of the succeeding chapters. It would have been easy to 
have extended the lists of writers on this subject; but as our 
teaders probably think that we have kept them long enough on 
the threshold, we shall proceed without further preface to make 
such remarks as our limited space will allow. 

Symbols and symbolical language are the natural consequences 
of the division of human nature into its two constituent parts, 
matter and spirit. Ideas are conveyed to the mind by sensation 
and reflection. But as man is under the influence of sensation 
long before we have reason to think him capable of reflection, he 
transfers the feelings and impressions of sense to those of mind. 
Hence, by a reference to objects of sense, the poet, the philoso- 
pher, or the priest, renders that intuitively intelligible, which before 
such allusion, was utterly incomprehensible. The symbol, then, 
is an appeal to the immutable laws of nature; not the result of 

riestcraft or artifice. It has its foundation in the mystery of life 
itself, in the mutual connexion which exists between all the 
different branches of creation. 

Amongst the phenomena which would attract the notice of 
mankind in the earliest stages of society, the central motion could 
not have been overlooked; and accordingly we find, that one of 
the earliest symbolic representations appears to have been that of 
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the circular distribution. Proofs of this are seen in the yesti 
of primitive temples, which yet exist in many places. In ‘the 
centre was most probably the symbol of the Deity, Such were 
the Pyretheia of the Persians, the Celtic temples of the North, 
and the most ancient temples mentioned by the Greeks, one of 
which, built by Adrastus, a generation before the Trojan war, re- 
mained at Sicyon in the time of Pausanias. 

Descending from general observations to the symbols in use 
among single nations, it follows as a matter of course, that we 
should begin with those whose existence can be traced to the 
remotest antiquity. The Greeks and Romans confessedly received 
much from other nations which they interwove with their own 
religious ceremonies. The people, therefore, to whom we must 
first direct our attention, are either the Egyptians or the Indians, 
These two nations exhibit many extraordinary resemblances in 
doctrine, constitution, and culture, but their means of connection 
are unknown to us. India is divided from Egypt by a large tract 
of land, and who is able “‘ to build the bridge* over this abyss ?” 

Although the boasted antiquity of the Egyptians must be in a 
great measure fabulous, yet we know of no nation that could trace 
their history back to so remote a period. The inhabitants boasted 
that they derived their doctrines from themselves alone. So early. 
as the time of the patriarch Abraham, Egypt was celebrated for 
its luxury; and the collossal works which, five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era, excited the astonishment and admiration of 
the Greeks, are proofs of their progress in civilization. In Egypt 
the priesthood instructed the prope en masse, but never cultivated 
to any high pitch individual powers; hence their culture . was, 
stationary. In considering the origin and nature of the Egyptian 
religion, the Nile arrests our attention. To him who attentively 
considers the regular rise and fall of this river, its attendants, the 
ibis and the crocodile, the influence of the sun and moon upon its 
inundations, and the contrast presented by the burning sands of 
the Libyan and Arabian desert; much that at first sight appears 
difficult to be accounted for, admits of an easy solution. Two 
principal ideas are discernible throughout the Egyptian system 
—Qsiris and Hermes. To transcribe the story connected with 
them, would occupy more space than we can devote to the whole 
of this article; it is sufficient to observe, that we can trace the 
influence of situation and climate in both of them. Every thing 
springs form water; and the marriage of the great deities, their 
love, their separation, the death of the husband, and the subse- 
quent events, from the popular legend of the natural and anoual 
history of Egypt. Every where we behold the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the solar and. lunar year. Thus, the sun in the Ram, 
the first sign of the spring-year, is Amun ; in the Bull, the second 
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sign, Osiris. Hence the fable makes Osiris the adopted son of Ju: 
piter Amun. Osiris and Isis are here general natural deities, and 
indicate the powers of nature, as Eswara and Isi among the Hindoos, 
According to the theological opinions of the ancient Egyptians, as 
well as throughout the East, an emanation-system prevails, so that 
every attribute of God is either wholly God, or identical with the 
whole God; so Osiris, in his highest potentiality, becomes 
the highest being himself, or one of his revelations. But these 
revelations are,—Ist, as Amun, (Ammon Jupiter), inasmuch as he 
brings to light the unrevealed originals of things, the prototypes, 
the ideas—Omnipotence. 

2dly, as Phthas, in his demiurgic perfection, inasmuch as he 
brings into reality that ideal world, and arranges every thing truly 
and faultlessly —Wisdom. 

3dly, as Osiris, inasmuch as he is the original of good, the 
source of all life and happiness—Gooduess. 

This highest being, whose evolutions we have mentioned, was 
called, in the popular system, Osiris; but metaphysically, in the 
sacerdotal system, sometimes Ammon, sometimes Kneph; (b 
the Greeks usually “Aya6ov daluey), According to this teen 
Osiris, as Kneph, would be the highest being himself. In the 
second instance, he is the Sun; here he is the adopted son of 
Amun; i. e. this physical sun is only an emanation of that meta- 
physical light, which we call Amun. This entrance of the highest 
to ayabo into all the spheres of the world, forms the funda- 
mental idea of all the higher religious systems of the East. Both 
Diodorus and Manetho name eight primary Gods, as the first 
race; among these is Pan (Mendes), hese Gods indicate 
the real origin of things; they are the gods of reason (Geo fre). 
In them the physical has no part. But as this first order of the 
gods contains the ground of the real world, from it, as from the 
original light, and more or less similar to it, proceed other powers. 
Next follows the second race, of twelve Gods; but to proceed in 
the different ramifications would be endless. 

When we behold the highest being revealing himself as goodness 
and love (Osiris), in combat with the bad (Typhon) ; (for love can 
only be exhibited by means of its opposite ;) obliged to suffer as a 
man, and enduring even death to become the Saviour of his people ; 
(for Osiris must die, that from the dry desert, the rich land of the 
mighty Pharaohs might arise) we easily recognise emanation and 
evolution as the leading idea of this system, which exhibits 
much thet is diametrically opposite to the notions of the Greeks. 
According to these, only mortals or demigods could suffer mortality : 
hence, the Greek Osiris, Dionysus, must be born of a mortal virgin. 
This great difference between Hellenism and Orientalism, rendered 
the Greek writers but uncertain guides on subjects connected with 
eastern religions. For the theories of Plutarch and Herodotus, we 
must refer our readers to the original works. The whole of the 
- history of the ancient Egyptian opinions, during the reigns of the 
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kings, (after the departure of the gods) is curious and interesting. 
On attentively examining the Egyptian mythology, we behold 
much that was afterwards embodied in the religion of the Greeks. 
But we cannot bestow more time on the consideration of the 

tian religion as Naturalism; we must now consider it in an ideal 
sense ; for all the religions of the east exhibit, when viewed on one 
side, Naturalism ; and on the other, more or less of Idealism. If 
Osiris be considered as the symbol of natural life, Hermes represents 
the embodied spiritual life. This deity, to whom Egyptian and 
Pheenician tradition attributes the origin of all knowledge, appears 
under different names, as Anubis, Thoth, and Hernies. As Anubis, 
he is termed golden, because he is the inhabitant of the brightest 
of the-stars,—the genius of Sirius, or the dog-star, the saving star 
of the year. It was considered the precursor of the Nile; and, 
from its rising in the summer solstice, the priests presaged the 
height of the stream, and consequently the fertility of the year, 
which took its beginning from the rising -of this star. In ‘the 
summer solstice, the Stolist took the horoscope of the year; 
hence this star directed the hopes and fears of the people. 
Blessings and joy, or poverty and care, were, in the opinion of the 
Egyptians, contained in that important hour. As forming part 
of the Sothic period, its influence, on the religious observances of 
the country, is equally discernible. 

Hermes, who is wisdom, order, light, and intelligence, is also the 
pillar inscribed with holy animal characters; he is hieroglyphic 
writing itself. The pillar is, in Egypt, the bearer of all science ; 
Hermes is the speaking pillar. As Hermes is the tracking, watchful 
animal, the dog, and also teacher, prophet, and holy scribe; so is 
likewise Hom among the Persians. Buddha likewise unites these 
two qualities. From this two-fold character of Hermes, may be 
deduced the esoteric and eroteric doctrines ; his identity with Sirius, 
and connection with the Sothic period, enable us to trace his innu- 
merable other offices. Having thus given some idea, however 
briefly, of the Egyptian religions, we shall next proceed to the 
Hindoos. | 

In Egypt we behold a single river, and no mountains but’ those 
which form its limits; a single stream, from which all salvation 
flowed, formed the chief part of the mythology. In India we behold 
high-lands, and four large rivers flowing from them; every one of . 
which receives countless tributary streams. A ridge of mountains 
stretches from west to east, and bounds this noble country. At the 
foot of these are vast plains, which, like Egypt, would be a desert, 
but for the beneficial influence of the waters. 

The country of which we are now speaking is larger than Europe 
from its northern limits, the present Bucharia, to the southern pro- 
montory. In our examination, the north-west corner claims our at- 
tention, and the confines, now called Caschemir, the Indian Thessaly, 
are included in this. It presents a valley formed by a chain of moun~- 
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tains which extend east and west, named by the ancients Paropas 
misusand Imaus; but by the Indians, the Hemalaya mountains, 
Here is the cradle of India. From this spot proceed the four great 
streams of the country, Burrampooter (the boy Brahma) which, 
uniting with the Ganges, formed the largest mass of water known 
to the ancients—the Ganges itself, which flows through the plains 
of Bengal; the third, the Indus or Synd, (the blue or black), 
and the Oxus. In Mount Meru, the original power of the God 
is concealed, and there the God himself lies buried. On this 
mountain dwell the horse, the cow, the camel, and the stag, from 
whose mouths the four rivers, that we have just enumerated, are 
poured. This spot is the more interesting to us, as here, many of 
the learned are of opinion, the Garden of Eden was situated. 

The river Indus flows to the south ; and whilst, like the Nile, 
it forms a Delta, like the Nile too, by means of its inundations 
it irrigates the country that adjoins it, which is thereby rendered 
of incredible fertility. The country, abounding in every species 
of wealth, could not fail, in its mythology, to exhibit a corresponding 
richness with that of the soil on which it grew. Hence exuberance 
and expansion characterize the religious belief of the Hindoos. 
Depth and monotony, on the contrary, that of the Egyptians. | 

e cannot trace the commencement of the religion of India 
within the limits of authentic history ; but, in general, three sys- 
tems present themselves, which we shall briefly notice. The oldest 
form is that which was revealed by Brahma. This Brahma, (the 
first person of the Hindoo trinity) had been, for thousands of years! 
adored with simple piety. Men offered to him bloodless sacrifices ; 
the first fruits and the milk of tame animals, &c. This golden age 
soon passed away ; so complete was the change, that no trace now 
remains of the temples in which Brahma was adored. He be- 
came incarnate, that he might communicate to man the doctrine 
which the eternal God had revealed to him, some ages before our 
era of the world. This doctrine was divided into four books, to 
correspond with the number of the castes. Some thousand years 
after the promulgation of this doctrine, religious wars took place. 
Then came Shiva, the second incarnation, bringing with him the 
Lingam, emblem of life and death. The pure and simple solemni- 
ties gave way to the orgies and wild feasts of fanatics ; and bloody 
sacrifices were offered on the altars of the terrible Cali. Brahma’s 
temples were overthrown ; and, only in the secret writings in the 
temples of Tcheringam was it known, that Brahma formerly had 
had temples and altars like Sheva. Love and life, anger and 
death, were the elements of the new god, and of his service. 

Vishnu, the third incarnation, followed. He extinguished the 
devouring fire of Shivaism, and purified the worship of the Lingam 
by spiritualizing it. The reformation was continued by Buddha, 
who appeared in the 9th Avatar, thirty-six years after Krishna’s 
death. This last, Krishna, wished to extirpate the worship of the 
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Lingam, but could not succeed. We shall not, attempt to enter 
into any of the details of Buddhaism, for, numerous as are the 
accounts which we possess Rnopenting it, we have not yet met with 
any writer, whose statement was free from vagueness. | 

The fourth and last period is the approaching period of judg- 
ment, Inthe tenth Avatar, at the end of the Calyug, in which 
we now live, Calenk (the judge of the world) will descend to judge 
both the living and the dead. These observations on the periods 
will suffice for a general view of the Hindoo religion; but for the 
student who would wander into the innumerable wildernesses of 
the Hindoo mythology, its metamorphoses and theophanies, a 
knowledge of the different system of Hindooo chronology and astro- 
nomy is absolutely necessary. 

Into this we cannot be expected to enter. We may,. however, 
remark generally, that there is one highest being, who, unrevealed, 
was called Parabrahma, Brehm, Paratma, Ram, who created the 
world by self contemplation. He first revealed himself as Brahma, 
Birma, the Creator of the world; as Shiva, Mahadeva, Madajo, 
destroyed it; and as Vishnu, again sustains it. Earth is the sym- 
bol of Brahma, fire of Shiva, and water of Vishnu. These are the 
great deities of the Hindoos ; their mother was Bhavani, of whom 
many fables are told. According to the most current, Bhavani 
expressed her joy at being created by jumping and leaping. Whilst 
she was doing this, three eggs dropped from her bosom, from 
which proceeded the three deities. Herein consists the Hindoo 
trinity, the Trimurti. Of the remarkable coincidence of this doc- 
trine with the leading doctrine of Christianity, many writers of 
eminence have treated. In the deities of the Hindoo Trinity, we 
behold the fundamental ideas of creation, destruction, and restora- 
tion. This mode of contemplating them, however, has long passed 
away. The Hindoos firmly believe in the existence of innumerable 
gods and goddesses, to whom they allow unlimited power, each in 
his or her own department, To conciliate these, and not the 
true God, are temples erected and service performed. There can 
be no doubt that every. religious custom arose from an emble- 
matical view of the true God; butall this is now forgotten, and 
it would to many appear heresy. This was the opinion of a Brah- 
iin himself (Rammohun Roy,) and is in consonance with uni- 
versal experience. The history of all nations teaches us, that 
those deities which were at first only a symbolical representation of 
some particular attribute of the supreme being, have, in progress of 
time, been considered and worshipped as distinct and independent 
divinities. The monstrous aud multiform deities, whose. horrid 
rites degrade the Hindoo religion, are but the reverse which super- 
abundance and exuberance every where exhibit. The richest soil 
bears likewise the rankest weeds. Yet their origin, too, might be 
traced to the gradual corruption and intermixture of ideas and 
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doctrines, bearing powerful marks of the influence of the: clima 
and the country to which they owe their birth. a 

But we cannot now prosecute the subject. An attentive obser- 
vation of the different religions of Persia, ancient Italy, Greece, 
and of the North of Europe, will lead us to similar results. It may 
be thought that we should have taken some notice of Professor 
Mone’s work on the Ancient Religion of Northern Europe, which 
was published in continuation of Creuzer’s Symbolick; but we 
could not allude to it, however briefly, without a superabundance 
of etymological disquisition. 

e are too firmly convinced of the frequency of similarity of 
sound, without a coincidence of meaning, to place implicit 
reliance on such investigations, unless borne out by collateral 
evidence: we imagined that Creuzer had carried this system 
of proof much further than he was justified, according to’ the 
laws of sound criticism ; but Mone goes far beyond him; nor has 
he the ingenuity or imagination of his precursor, whose eloquence 
frequently bears us along with him, even when we suspect that 
he is not in the right path. 





Art. IlI.—Analysis of the Character of Napoleon Buonaparte, occasioned 
by the publication of Scott's Life of Napoleon. By W. E. Channing, 
L. L. D. 8vo. pp. 48. Boston, printed. London, re-printed by Hunter 
and Miller, 1828. 


TuIs interesting essay contains a short but distinct view of the 
conduct of Napoleon, in the principal events of his extraordinary 
career, and excellent observations upon them. The author is evi- 
dently possessed of great political wisdom, and the soundest moral 
principles. This work is replete with. the most useful lessons of 
virtue, honour, and public duty. It is comprised in a few pages; 
but every one who reads them will wish they had been much more 
numerous. 

They begin with the first campaign of Napoleon in Italy. The 
writer describes in glowing and energetic, but well selected terms, 
the trascendant powers of mind, ich a great and successful 
military chief must possess. He then proceeds as follows :— 


‘ If we may be allowed a short digression, which however bears di- 
rectly on our main subject—the merits of Napoleon, we would observe, 
that military talent, even of the highest order, is far from holding the first 
place among intellectual endowments. It is one of the lower forms of 
genius; for it is not conversant with the highest and richest objects of 
thought. We grant that a mind which takes in a wide country at a 
glance, and understands almost, by intuition, the positions it affords for 
a successful campaign, is a comprehensive and vigorous one. “The general 
who disposes his forces, so as to counteract a greater force; who supplies 
by skill, science, and genius, the want of numbers; who dives into the 
counsels of his enemy, and who gives unity, energy, and success to a vast 
sphere of operations, in the midst of casualties and-obstructions which no 
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wisdom could foresee, manifests great power. But still the chief work of 
the general is to apply physical force; to remove physical obstructions ; to 
avail himself of physical aids and advantages; to act'on matter; to over- 
come rivers, ramparts, mountains, and human muscles; and these are 
not the highest objects of mind, nor do they demand intelligence of the 
highest order ; and ecg | nothing is more common than to find men 
eminent in this department, who are almost wholly wanting in the noblest 
energies of the soul, in imagination and taste, in the capacity of enjoying 
works of genius, in large views of human nature, in the moral sciences, 
in the application of analysis, and generalization to the human mind and 
to society, and in original conceptions on the great subjects which have 
absorbed the most glorious understandings. The office of a great general 
does not differ widely from that of a great mechanician, whose business 
it is to frame new combinations of physical forces, to adopt them to new 
circumstances, and to remove new obstructions. Accordingly great gene- 
rals, away from the camp, are commonly no greater men than the me- 
chanician taken from his workshop. In conversation they are often dull. 
Works of profound thinking, and general topics, they cannot comprehend. 
The conqueror of Napoleon, the hero of Waterloo, undoubtedly possesses 
great military talents; but we have never heard of his eloquence in the 
senate, or of his sagacity in-the cabinet; and we venture to say, that he 
will leave the world, without adding one new thought on the great themes, 
on which the genius of philosophy and legislature has meditated for ages. 
We will not go down for illustration to such men as Nelson, a man great 
on the deck, but debased by gross vices, and who never pretended to en- 
largement of intellect. To institute a comparison in fo of talent and 
genius between such men as Milton, Bacon, and Shakspeare, is almost 
an insult to these illustrious names. Who can think of these truly great 
intelligences; of the range of. their minds through heaven and earth; of 
their deep intuition into the soul; of their new and glowing combinations 
of thought; of the energy with which they grasped and subjected to their 
main purpose, the infinite materials of illustration which nature and life 
afford; who can think of the forms of transcendant beauty and grandeur 
which they created, or which were rather emanations of their own minds; 
of the calm wisdom and fervid impetuous imagination which they con- 
joined; of the dominion which they have exerted over so many genera- 
tions, and which time only extends and makes sure ; of the voice of power, 
in which, though dead, they still speak to nations, and awaken intellect, 
sensibility, and genius in both hemispheres; who can think of such men, 
and not feel the immense inferiority of the most gifted warrior, whose 
elements of thought are physical forces, and physical obstructions, and 
whose employment is the combination of the lowest class of objects, on 
which a powerful mind can be employed ? 


From Italy, the writer accompanies Napoleon to Egypt: he 
makes, on Napoleon’s conduct on that expedition, the following 
observations :— 


‘ It would seem, that this expedition was Buonaparte’s own project. 
His motives are not very distinctly stated by his biographer. We doubt 
not that his great aim was conspicuousness. He chose a theatre where all 
eyes could be turned upon him; he saw that the time for usurpation had 
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not yet come in France. To use his own language, ‘ the fruit wag not 
yet ripe.” He wanted a field of action which would draw upon him the 
gaze of the world, and from which he might return at the favourable mo- 
ment for the prosecution of his enterprises at home. At the same time 
he undoubtedly admitted into his mind, which success had already in. 
toxicated, some vague, wild hope of making an impression on the eastern 
world, which might place its destinies at his command, and give him a 
throne more enviable than Europe could bestow. His course in the east 
exhibited the same lawlessness, the same contempt of all restraints on hig 
power, which we have already noted. No means, which promised success, 
were thought the worse for their guilt. It was not enough for him to boast 
of his triumphs over the Cross, or to profess Mahometanism. He claimed 
inspiration, and a commission from God, and was anxious to join the 
character of propes to that of hero. This was the beginning of the great 
weakness and errors into which he was betrayed, by that spirit of self- 
exaggeration, which, under the influence of past success, and of un- 
bounded flattery, was already growing into a kind of insanity.’ 


We agree with our author, in the views which he assigns to 
Napoleon, for the invasion of Egypt ; but we must observe, that 
the possession of it has long been an object of the French govern- 
ment. Repeated attempts were made by Louis XIV. to induce 
the Grand-signior to consent to the transference of it to France.— 
He offered to the Ottoman Emperor the equivalent of large terri- 
tories adjoining his European possessions, and to assist him with 
a large army, and ample subsidies for the conquestof Persia. The 
project was more than once revived during the inglorious reign of 

uis XV: it was advocated during the reign of that monarch’s 
successor, by Monsieur de Vergennes. That able minister con- 
sidered it as the most probable means of wresting our Indian 
possessions from us ; and entirely ruining our ulterior commerce in 
the East. Until the scheme shall be accomplished, it will pro- 
bably be: found in the drawer of every French minister. When 
Pyrrhus, the king of Epirus, was driven from Sicily by the arms 
of Rome, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fine field of battle we leave for 
the Romans and Carthaginians!” It is not improbable that some, 
who are now living, will see Egypt a battle-field between the En- 
glish, and the Russians, or the French, or both. 

The next great event in Buonaparte’s history, is his usurpa- 
tion of the supreme power of the state, and the establishment of 
military despotism over France. On the particulars of this crimi- 
nal act, we have, says our author, ‘ no desire to enlarge, nor are 
we anxious to ascertain, whether our hero, om this occasion, lost 
his courage and self-possession, as he is reported to have done,— — 
We are more anxious to express our convictions of the turpitude 
of this outrage on liberty and justice. We are aware that the 
indignation with which we regard this crime of Napoleon, will 
find a response in few breasts: for to the multitude a throne is a 
temptation which no virtue can be expected to withstana. But 
moral truth is immovable amidst the sophistry, ridicule, and abject 
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reasonings of men, and the time will come, when it will find a 
meet voice to give it utterance. Of all crimes against society, 
usurpation is the blackest. He who lifts a parricidal hand against 
his country’s rights and freedom ; who plants his foot on the necks 
of thirty millions of his own fellow-creatures ; who concentrates 
in his single hand the powers of a mighty empire, and who wields 
its powers, squanders its treasures, and pours forth its blood 
like water, to make other nations slaves, and the world his prey ; 
this man as he unites all crimes in his sanguinary career, so he 
should be set apart by the human race, for their unmingled and 
unmeasured abhorrence, and should bear on his guilty head a 
mark, as opprobrious as that which the first murderer wore. We 
cannot think with patience of one man, fastening chains on a 
whole people, and subjecting millions to his single will; of whole 
— overshadowed by the tyranny of a frail being like our- 
selves. In anguish of spirit we exclaim, How long will an abject 
world kiss the foot which tramples it? How long shall crime find 
shelter in its very aggravation and excess ?’ 

Our author then notices Napoleon’s measures for the establish- 
ment of his power, his attracting the leading men of all parties to 
him, his brilliant campaigns, his creation of a new nobility, his 
espionage. Here, he observes that Napoleon, at the head of an 
army, is a noble spectacle ; but Napoleon leading a horde of spies, 
compelled to doubt and fear these base instruments of his power, 
compelled to divide them into bands, and to receive daily reports 
from each, that by balancing them against each other, and sifting 
their testimony, he might gather the truth,—Napoleon thus em- 
ployed, is any thing else than imposing. ‘ It requires,’ says our 
author, ‘ no elevation of thought to look down on such an occu- 
pation with scorn; and we see in the anxiety and degradation 
which it involves, the beginning of that retribution which tyranny 
cannot escape.’ Our author then notices Napoleon’s endeavours 
to silence the presses of France and other countries, and to strike 
terror by his severities; his negotiations with the pope, the 
grandeur aud utility of his public works, and his new code of laws ; 
this, our author justly observes, entitles Napoleon to the gratitude 
of posterity, and honourable renown. 

Hie then presents his readers with a clear view of the wt | 
splendour and gigantic power of Napoleon, when he first conceiv 
the project of the Russian war : he accompanies it with the follow- 
ing reflections :— 


‘ The condition of Europe forbade, as we believe, the establishment of 
universal monarchy by mere physical force. The sword, however im- 
portant, was now to play but a secondary part. The true course for Na- 
poleon seems to us to have been indicated, not only by the state of Europe, 
but by the means which France, in the beginning of her revolution, had 
found most effectual. He should have identified himself with some great 
interests, opinions, or institutions, by which he might have bound to himself 
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a large party in every nation. He should have contrived to make at least 
@ specious cause against all old establishments. To contrast himself most 
strikingly and most advantageously with former governments, should have 
been the key of his policy. He should have placed himself at the head of 
a new order of things, which should have worn the face of an improvement 
of the social state. Nor did the subversion of republican forms prevent 
his adoption of this course, or of some other which would have secured to 
him the sympathy of multitudes. He might still have drawn some broad lines 
between his own administration and that of other states, tending to throw 
the whole of their dynasties into the shade. He might have cast away all 
the pageantry and forms of courts, distinguished himself by the simplicity 
of his establishments, and exaggerated the relief which he gave to his 
people, by saving them the burdens of a wasteful and luxurious court. He 
might have insisted on the great benefits that had accrued to France from 
the establishment of uniform laws, which protected alike all classes of 
men ; and he might have virtually pledged himself to the subversion of the 
feudal inequalities, which still disfigured Europe. He might have insisted 
on the favourable changes to be introduced into property, by abolishing 
the entails which fettered it, the rights of primogeniture, and the exclusive 
privileges of a haughty aristocracy. He might have found abuses enough 
against which to array himself asa champion. By becoming the head of 
new institutions, which would have involved the transfer of power into new 
hands, and would have offered to the people a real improvement, he might 
have every where summoned to his standard the bold and enterprising, and 
might have disarmed the national prejudices to which he fell a prey,’ Re- 
volution was still the true instrument of power. In a word, Napoleon 
hived at a period, when he could only establish a durable and universal con- 
trol, through principles and institutions of some kind or other, to which 
he would seem to be devoted.’ 


Our author proceeds to notice in terms of singular energy, and 
with remarks of admirable justice, the disasters of the Russian 
campaign, and Napoleon’s ultimate fall. He then sums up with 
the greatest distinctness and precision, the principal features of 
Napoleon’s moral and intellectual character; these pages are ex- 
cellent—we can only afford room for the following passages. 


‘One of the most striking properties of Buonaparte’s character was 
decision, and this, as we have already seen, was perverted, by the spirit of 
self-exaggeration, into an inflexible stubbornness, which counsel could not 
enlighten, nor circumstances bend. Having taken the first step, he pressed 
onward. This purpose he wished others to regard, as a law of nature, or 
a decree of destiny. It must be accomplished. Resistance but strength- 
éned it; and so often had resistance been overborne, that he felt as if his 
unconquerable will, joined to his matchless intellect, could vanquish all 
things. Onsuch a mind the warnings of human wisdom and of providence 
were spent in vain; and the man of destiny lived to teach others, if not 
himself, the weakness and folly of that all-defying decision, which arrays 


the purposes of a mortal with the immutableness of the counsels of the 
Most High.’ 


Our author approves of the confinement of Napoleon at St. He- 
lena: but he thinks he should have been allowed to retain, as he 
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valued it so much, the title of emperor. To the following reflec- 
tions we universally subscribe. 


- © We observed that the moral indignation of many towards Buonaparte, 
had been impaired or turned away, not only by his supposed wrongs, but 
by the unworthy use which his conquerors made of their triumph. We 
are told that, bad as was his despotism, the Holy Alliance is a worse one; 
and that Napoleon was less a scourge, than the present coalition of the 
continental monarchs, framed for the systematic suppression of freedom. 
By such reasoning, the crimes are cloaked, and his fall made a theme of 
lamentation. It is not one of the smallest errors and sins of the allied 
sovereigns, that they have contrived, by their base policy, to turn the re- 
sentments and moral og of men from the usurper upon themselves. 
For these sovereigns we have no defence to offer. We yield to nonein de- 
testation of the Holy Alliance, profanely so called. To us its doctrines are 
as false and pestilent, as any broached by Jacobinism. The allied monarchs 
are adding, to the other wrongs of despots, that of flagrant ingratitude ; 
of ingratitude to the generous and brave nations, to whom they owe their 
thrones, whose spirit of independence and patriotism, and whose hatred of the 
oppressors, contributed more than standing armies to raise up the fallen, and 
to strengthen the falling monarchies of Europe. Be it never forgotten in 
the records of despotism, let history record it on her most durable tablet, 
that the first use made by the principal continental sovereigns, of their 
regained or confirmed power, was, to conspire against the hopes and rights 
of the nations by whom they have been saved; and to combine the mili- 
tary power of Europe against free institutions, against the press, against 
the spirit of liberty and patriotism, which had sprung up in the glorious 
struggle with Napoleon against the right of the people to exert an influence 
on the governments by which their dearest interests were to be controlled. 
Never be it forgotten, that such was the honour of. the sovereigns, such 
their requital for the blood which had been shed freely in their defence.— 
Freedom and humanity send up a solemn and prevailing oy against them 
to that tribunal, where kings and subjects are soon to stand as equals.’ 


_ Although the extracts we have made from the work before us, 
may be thought too long, we cannot, in justice to our author, 
refrain from transcribing the following passage. It is evidently 
written con amore, and does both the heart and the talents of the 
writer great honour. 


‘ The great cause of the discomfiture of the late European struggle. for 
liberty, is easily understood by an American, who recurs to the history of his 
own revolution. This.issued prosperously, because it was begun and was con- 
ducted under the auspices of private and public virtue. Our liberty did not, 
come to us by accident, nor was it the gift of a few leaders; but its seeds 
were sown plentifully in the minds of the whole people. It was rooted in 
the conscience and reason of the nation. It was the growth of deliberate 
conviction, and generous principles liberally diffused. We had no Paris, 
no metropolis, which a few leaders ee and which sent forth its in- 
fluence, like “‘ a mighty heart,” through dependent and subservient pro- 
vinces. The country was all heart. The living principle pervaded the 
community, and every village added strength to the solemn pe of 
being free. We have here an explanation of a strikiug fact in the history 
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of our revolution; we mean the want of absence of that description of 
great men, whom we meet in other countries ; men, who, by their distinct 
and single agency, and by their splendid deeds, determine a nation’s fate, 
There was too much greatness in the American people, to admit this over. 
shadowing greatness of leaders. Accordingly, the United States had no 
liberator, no political saviour. Washington, indeed, conferred on us great 
blessings ; but Washington was not a hero, in the common sense of that 
word, We never spoke of him as the French spoke of Buonaparte, never 
talked of his eagle-eyed, irresistible genius, as if this were to work out 
our safety. We never lost our self-respect. We felt that, under God, we 
were to be free through our own courage, energy, and wisdom, under the 
animating and guiding influences of this great and good mind. Wash- 
ington served us chiefly by his sublime moral qualities, and not by 
transcendant talent, which, we apprehend, he did not possess. To him 
belonged the proud distinction of being a leader in the revolution, without 
awakening one doubt or solicitude, as to the spotless purity of his pur- 
pose. His was the glory of being the brightest manifestation of the spirit 
which reigned in his country; and in this way he became a source of 
energy, a bond of union, the centre of an enlightened people’s confidence, 
In such a revolution as that of France, Washington would have been 
nothing; for that sympathy which subsisted between him and his fellow- 
citizens, which was the secret of his power, would have been wanting.— 
By an instinct, which is unerring, we call Washington, with grateful reve- 
rence, the father of his country, but not its saviour. A people, which 
wants a saviour, which does not possess an earnest pledge of freedom in 
its own heart, is not yet ready to be free.’ 


In the first lines of the present article, we have expressed our 
opinion of it;-and in this opinion, we believe all who read, either — 
the whole work, or even our extracts from it, will unanimously 
coincide. In another part of this number, we shall produce to our 
readers remarks by the same writer on a much more pleasing, and 
to an Englishman, scarcely a less interesting subject, the life and 
eharacter of Jonn Mitton. Of course it is a work of a dif- 
ferent stamp: but it displays the same originality of thought, pro- 


foundness of observation, honourable feeling, and just taste. 





ArT. IV.—The Americans as they are; described in a Tour through the 
Valley of the Mississippi. By the Author of ‘ Austria as it is.” 12mo. 
pp. 218. London. Hurst, Chance &Co. 1828. 


TuoseE who have read our account of the former work of this 
author, will be much disappointed in turning over the pages of the 
volume which now lies before us. It is in every respect an inferiot 
production; it has nothing like the variety of subject, the states- 
manlike comprehensiveness and sagacity of observation, the ac- 
quaintance with men and manners, by which his view of Austna 
was distinguished. There is a petulant, cynical, dissatisfied tone 
about his details of American life, which creates a suspicion that 
he does not mean to deal fairly by them. If he thinks that his 
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book is likely to be more popular in England on that account, we 
apprehend that he will find himself mistaken. We do not like to 
see Jonathan rudely run down after all. Speaking our language, 
participating in our blood, sharing with us in the enjoyments of our 
literature, and wedded to institutions which are ina great measure 
but improvements on our own, the North Americans have much more 
of our sympathies than any other people not living under our juris- 
diction. If we abuse them now and then ourselves, we still do not 
like to see others follow out example. The Americans, to be sure, 
have a fashion of exalting themselves and their country to the 
clouds, and it may do them no harm to hear that they are not yet 
arrived at the vast perfection, to which they imagine they have long 
since attained. But they will derive little benefit from a censo- 
rious and fastidious monitor, who, like the author of the pre- 
sent work, indiscriminately lashes them all, and sometimes ve 
coarsely too, from the highest to the lowest ranks of their society. 

We know not whether our author had any share in the compo- 
sition of a work which we lately reviewed, entitled, ‘‘ The United 
States as they are.” We remark a similar anti-American spirit in 
the two publications; and very frequently in both we encounter 
observations, which look as if they proceeded from the same source. 
We are surprised, if our author has written the latter volume, that 
he has not avowed it, particularly as he has borrowed from it, 
almost word for word, the interesting and able preface by which it 
is introduced. We subjoin a few passages from each, which will 
justify this assertion. 


‘Tur Unitep STAtTEs As ‘Tue AMERICANS AS THEY 











THEY ARE.” 

“ Fifty years have passed since 
the emancipation of the United 
States. This lapse of time has 
solved two great questions. It has 
ae the fallacy of human cal- 
culations, which anticipated only 
present anarchy and ultimate disso- 
lution for the new Republics, and 
it has established the possibility of 
a people governing themselves, and 
being prosperous and happy. 

“Their political infancy is over, 
they have approached to manhood; 
and fully sensible of their strength 
their first magistrate has ventured 
to utter the important words in his 
message of 1823, ‘ That notwith- 
standing their neutrality they would 
consider any attempt on the part of 
European powers to extend their 
system to any portion of the trans- 
atlantic hemisphere as dangerous to 


ARE.” 

‘Upwards of half a century has 
now elapsed since the independence 
of the United States became firmly 
established. During this period 
two great questions have been solved, 
exposing the fallacies of human cal- 
culations, which anticipated only 
present anarchy and ultimate disso- 
lution as the fate of the new Repub- 
lics. The possibility of a people go- 
verning themselves, and being pros- 
perous and happy, time, the sure 
ordeal of all projects, has at length 
demonstrated. Their political in- 
fancy is over, they are ap ing 
towards manhood, and fully sensible 
of their strength, their first’ magis- 
trate has ventured to utter those 
important words contained in his 
address of eighteen hundred and 
twenty : that “ notwithstanding their 
neutrality, they would consider any 
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attempt on the part of its peace 
and safety, and that they could not 
admit of any attempt at coloniza- 
tion on the part of Europe.” . 

“‘ Thus for the first time they have 
advanced, taking a part de facto in 
the great political transactions of 
Europe, and pronouncing their de- 
claration in a tone which has cer- 
tainly contributed to the abandon- 
ment of most of those intentions 
which were fast ripening into exe- 
cution.” 


“The object proposed in the fol- 
lowing pages, has been to exhibit 
to the eyes of the world the state of 
American affairs, without prejudice, 
and without party spirit. Adams is 
a favourite with Great Britain.” 


‘To show the state of society in 
general, and the relative bearings of 
the different classes to each other, 
and thereby to afford a clear idea 
of what the United States now 
really are, is the second object at- 
tempted in these pages. | 

‘‘ To represent social intercourse 
and prevailing habits in such a 
manner as to enable the future emi- 
grant to follow the prescribed track, 
and to settle with security and ad- 
vantage to himself and to his new 
country; to afford him the means 
of judging for himself by giving him 
a complete vicw of public and pri- 
vate life in general, as well as of 
each profession or business in par- 
ticular, is a third object contem- 
plated.”—Preface, pp. v., vi., vil.,ix. 
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the European Powers, to extend 
their system to any portion of THEIR 
hemisphere, as dangerous to their 
peace and safety; and that they 
could not admit of any projects of 
colonization on the part of Europe.” 
Thus, for the first time, they have 
asserted their right of taking a part 
DE FACTO in the great transactions 
of European Powers, and pro- 
nounced their declaration in a tone, 
which has certainly contributed to 
the abandonment of those intentions 
which were fast ripening into exe- 
cution.’ : 

‘The object proposed in the fol- 
lowing pages, has been to exhibit to 
the eyes of the European world, the 
real state of American affairs, di- 
vested of all prejudice, and all party 
spirit. Adams on the whole is a 
favourite with Great Britain.’ 

‘To show the state of society in 
general, and the relative bearings of 
the different classes to each other, 
and thus to afford a clear idea of 
what the United States really are, 
is the second object attempted in 
this work.’ fz, 

‘To represent social intercourse 
and prevailing habits in such a 
manner as to enable the future emi- 
grant to follow the prescribed track, 
and to settle with security and ad- 
vantage to himself and to his new 
country; to afford him the means 
of judging for himself, by giving him 
a complete view of public and pri- 
vate life in general, as well as of 
each profession or business in par- 
ticular, is the third object here con- 
templated.’—Preface, pp. i.—iv. 


But strange to say, though this preface very appropriately served 
to indicate the nature of the first work, it has nothing whatever to 
do with the contents of the second. There is not a word in this 
volume about ‘ the real state of Americen affairs, divested of all 
prejudice and all party spirit :’ not a syllable about Adams ; about 
‘society in general, and the relative bearings of the different 
classes to each other ;’ or of ‘ public and private life in general, as 
well as each profession or business in particular,’ although these 
subjects are expressly said to comprehend the main design of this 
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publication! To what strange stupidity is one to attribute this 
blunder ? 

The work before us is, in fact, confined to the states of Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, Missouri, and Louisiana— 
particularly the latter, which occupies = of the nineteen chap- 
ters into which the volume is divided. Hostile as our author ge- 
nerally is to the Americans, he seems, for some reason or other, 
very anxious to represent Louisiana as very little, if at all, inferior 
to El Dorado of the Buccaneers. There is, perhaps, no inconsis- 
tency in this, ashe maintains that the inhabitants of that state 
are much estranged from the northern members of the Union, and 
differ from them materially in many points of character and man- 
ners. But we suspect that there may be some personal interest 
lurking under these alluring descriptions, particularly as we find 
the author strongly recommending Louisiana as holding out ‘ not 
only to British emigrants, but also to capitalists of that country, 
advantages far surpassing those of their own vast dominions in 
any quarter of the globe.’ Here, he adds, ‘ they should embark a 
part of their capital, not in land speculations, or in buying exten- 
sive tracts, which they have to sell in the course of time in small 
parcels, but in plantations. These are sources of wealth far supe- 
rior to the gold mines of Mexico.’ This language oe us in mind 
of the fine eulogies in the printed projects of the Bubble associa- 
tions, which flourished two or three years ago. Has our author 
any plantations to sell? or has he a design of” setting up a planta- 
tion company, that should make Louisiana the fiel a which 
its capital should be expended? He is too late at the Exchange. 
The age of ‘‘ companies ” has passed away in that quarter, for at 
least another century. 

In proportion as our author praises Louisiana, certainly the least 
salubrious, though one of the most productive, of all the states, 
he takes care to insist that none of the others is worth living in. 
He is particularly inimical to Kentucky, the inhabitants of which 
seem in all cases to have the power of exciting his indignation to 
the highest pitch. They are ‘a proud, fierce, and overbearing set 
of people!’ They are marked by ‘a cruel and implacable spirit.’ 
‘A Kentuckian will wait three or four weeks in the woods, for the 
moment of satiating his revenge; and he seldom or never 
forgives.’ 

‘ Kentucky is not a country that could be recommended to new settlers ; 
slavery, insecure titles to land, the division of the courts of justice into 
two parts, furiously opposed to each other, an executive, whose present 
chief is a disgrace to his station, and whose son would be hung in chains, 
had he been in Great Britain; the worst paper currency, &c. are serious 
warnings to every lover of peace and tranquillity.’—p. 51. 


The author concludes his summary view of Kentucky with a 


great appearance of candour.—‘ We abstain from farther particu- 


lars,’ he says, ‘as our purpose is to give a characteristic descrip- 
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tion of the Union.’ Weshould have thought, that if this had been 
his real purpose, he would not have abstained from ‘ farther parti- 
culars,’ as they would, to our mind, have afforded the most ‘ charac- 
teristic description,’ of which any country is susceptible. In. point 
of fact, however, the author does not perform either his promise or 
his purpose ; in the very next sentence, instead of ‘abstaining from 
farther particulars,’ he recalls a series of occurrences which ‘be- 
long rather to the history of the tomahawk savages, than to that 
of a civilised state,’ and cannot with any degree of firmness be 
— as presenting a ‘ characteristic description’ of Ken- 
tucky. 

Two visionary theorists seldom agree ; on the contrary, they meet 
only to. enter into conflict. Our author, looking upon_his favourite 
Louisiana as the spot to which all emigration and capital should 
be directed, has no patience with Mr. Owen’s settlement at New 
Harmony. It must be owned, that our cynic was for once on the 
right side of the question. Never was an insane conception pur- 
sued with so much perseverance, and worked up into more syste- 
matic forms, than that which has engrossed the greater portion of 
Mr. Owen’s life, and a very large share of his fortune. Havin 
expended 150,000 dollars in purchasing the establishment of 
the well known fanatic Rapp, in Indiana, about thirty miles 
above the mouth of the big Wabash, he meditated in the first 
instance, the erection of an immense pile of building, capable 
of receiving a numerous community, destined to form ‘a society 
unshackled by all those fetters which religion, education, pre- 
judices, and manners, had imposed upon the human species.’ 


His followers were to exhibit to the world, the novel and interest- 


ing example of a community, which, laying aside every form of 
worship, and all religious belief in a Supreme Being, should be 
capable of enjoying the highest social happiness, by no other 
means than the impulse of innate egotism. 


‘Mechanics of every description—people who had learned any useful 
art—were to be admitted into this community. Those who paid 500 
dollars, were to be free from any obligation to work. The time of the 
members was to be divided between working, reading, and dancing. A 
hall was to be given every day, and was to be regularly attended by the 
community. Divine service, or worship of any kind, was entirely ex- 
cluded ; in lieu of it, moreover, a ball was to be given every Sunday. 
The children were to be summoned to school by beat of drum. A news- 
paper was to be published, chiefly treating of their own affairs, and of the 
entertainments and the regulations of the community, amounting to about 
500 members, of both sexes, composed almost exclusively of adventurers 
of every nation, who expected joyful days. —p. 70. 

This mad and wicked project, soon vanished into air upon an 
attempt being made to reduce it to practice. A large community 
was, we believe, assembled together, but disorder, the natural off- 
spring of impiety, followed, and the settlement was, we are told, 
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ultimately abandoned. This failure, however, only seems to have 
confirmed Mr. Owen in his insanity, for he still dreams of new 
nations which are to receive him for their patriarch and lawgiver. 

Our author’s description of Illinois, Teanantiis and Natchez, 
offers nothing that need detain us. His account of New Orleans 
is striking. 


‘It is certainly mournful for a traveller to dwell among the monuments 
of Pompeii, of Herculaneum, and of Rome. There, if he feels at all, he 
feels among these wrecks of past grandeur, that he is nothing. A totally 
different sensation possesses the mind on entering an American.city. In 
these man beholds what he can contend with, and what he can accom- 
plish, when his strength is not checked by the arbitrary will of a despot. 
New Orleans, the wet grave*, where the hopes of thousands are’ buried ; 
for eighty years the wretched asylum for the outcasts of France and 
Spain, who could not venture 100 paces beyond its gates without utterly 
sinking to the breast in mud, or being attacked by alligators; has become 
in the space of twenty-three years, one of the most beautiful cities of the 
Union, inhabited by 40,000 persons, who trade with half the world. The 
view is splendid beyond description, when you pass down the stream, which 
is here a mile broad, rolls its immense volume of waters in a bed above 
200 feet deep, and as if conscious of its strength, appears to look quietl 
on the bustle of the habitations of man. Both its banks are lined wit 
charming sugar plantations, from the midst of which rises the airy man- 
sion of the wealthy planter, surrounded with orange, banana, lime, and 
fig trees, the growth of a climate approaching to the torrid zone. In the 
rear you discover the cabins of the negroes and the sugar houses, and just 
at the entrance of the port, groups of smaller houses, as if erected for the 
purpose of concealing the prospect of the town. As soon as the steam- 
boats pass these out posts, New Orleans, in the form of a half moon, 
appears in all its splendour. The river runs for a distance of four or 
~ five miles in a southern direction; here it suddenly takes an eastern 
course, which it pursues for the space of two miles, thus forming a semi- 
circular bend. A single glance exhibits to view the harbour, the ves- 
sels at anchor, together with the city, situated as it were at the feet of 
the passenger. The first object that presents itself, is the dirty and un- 
couth backwoods flat boat. Hams, ears of corn, apples, whiskey barrels, 
are strewed upon it, or are affixed to poles to direct the attention of the 
buyers. Close by are the rather more decent’ keel-boats, with cotton, 
furs, whiskey, flour; next the elegant steam-boat, which by its hissing and 
repeated sounds, announces either its arrival or departure, and sends forth 
immense columns of black smoke, that form into long clouds above the 
city. Farther on are the smaller merchant vessels, the sloops and 
schooners from the Havannah, Vera Cruz, Tampico; then the brigs; and 
lastly, the elegant ships appearing like a forest of mastst.’—pp. 144—146. 





* <In New Orleans, water is found two feet below the surface. Those 
who cannot afford to procure a vault for their dead, are literally compelled 
to deposit them in the water.’ 

+‘ The whole number of vessels then in port, was 100 schooners, brigs 
and ships.’ 
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Considered in a commercial point of view, the situation of New 
Orleans is, perhaps, without a rival on the face of the globe. 
Although 109 miles from the sea, its position is peculiarly favour- 
able for an immense, and indeed, unparalleled trade, which in due 
course of time it will most probably enjoy. 


‘ Standing on the extreme point of the longest river in the world, New 
Orleans commands all the commerce of the immense territory of the 
Mississippi, being the staple pointed out by nature for the countries 
watered by this stream, or by its tributaries—a territory exceeding a mil- 
lion of square miles. You may travel on board a steam-boat of 300 
tons and upwards, for an extent of 1000 miles from New Orleans up the 
Red river; 1500 miles up the Arkansas river; 3000 miles up the Mis- 
souri and its branches; 1700 miles on the Mississippi to the falls of 
St. Anthony ; the same distance from New Orleans up the Illinois ; 1200 
miles to the north-east from New Orleans on the big Wabash; 1300 on 
the Tennessee ; 1300 on the Cumberland, and 2300 miles on the Ohio up 
to Pittsburgh. Thus New Orleans has in its rear this immense territory, 
with a.river 4200 miles long (including the Missouri)*; besides the water 
communication which is about to be completed between New York and 
the river Ohio. The coast of Mexico, the West India islands, and the half 
of America to the south, the rest of America on its left, and the continent 
of Europe beyond the Atlantic.’—pp. 165, 166. 


It is only necessary to cast one’s eyes over the map, to perceive 
that this magnificent picture is by no means exaggerated. But 
we suspect that as much cannot be said—at least not as yet— 
for the golden visions which follow. ‘The wealth,’ adds our au- 
thor, ‘accruing to the country and to the city from this commerce, 
is out of proportion with the number of inhabitants. There are 
many families who, in the course of a few years, have accumu- 
lated a property [properties], yielding an income of 50,000 dol- 
lars, and 25,000 is the usual income of respectable planters. No 
other place offers such chances for making a fortune in so easy a 
way. Plantations and commerce, if properly attended to, are the 
surest means of succeeding in the favourite object of man’s great 
pursuit—*‘ money-making.”’’ 

The author accounts, probably enough, for the antipathy which 
prevails between the inhabitants of Louisiana, and those of the 
northern states of the Union. His description of the general cha- 
racter of the former is worth extracting. 


‘ At the time of the cession of Louisiana to the United States (1803), 
this country with its capital was inhabited by Creoles—descendants of 
French settlers. Many reasons as they may have to congratulate them- 
selves upon their admission into the great political Union, whether consi- 
dered in a religious or political point of view, there were, however, several 
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*«The whole course of the Mississippi exceeds, the Missouri included, 
4200 miles. This latter is its principal tributary stream, and superior in 
magnitude even to the Mississippi.’ 
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causes which contributed to render them disaffected to the measure. This 
repugnance is far from being removed. The advantages on both sides 
were equal, or perhaps greater, on the part of the United States. The 
central government and the generality of Americans behaved towards 
Louisiana in a becoming manner. But there is in the character of Ame- 
rican freedom, especially in the deportment of an American towards fo- 
reiguers and strangers in his own country, something repulsive. It is not 
the pride of a nobleman accustomed to be obeyed, nor the natural pride 
of an Englishman, who carries his sulky temper along with him, and finds 
fault with every thing: itis rather the pride of an adventurer—of an up- 
start, who exults at his not being a runaway himself, although the descen- 
dant of one. Louisiana immediately after its cession, was admitted to the 
full enjoyment of all the advantages connected with its prerogative, as one 
of the states of the Union, and its white natives, the Creoles, were consi- 
dered as citizens born of the United States. But the moment the cession 
was made, crowds of needy Yankees, and what was worse, Kentuckians, 
spread all over the country, atftacted by the hope of gain; the latter 
treating the inhabitants as little better than a purchased property. Full 
of prejudice towards the descendants of a nation, of which they knew 
little more than the proverb, “‘ French dog,” they, without knowing or 
condescending to learn their language, behaved towards these people as if 
the lands, as well as the inhabitants, could be seized without ceremony. 
This was certainly not the way of thinking, or the conduct of ail the 
northern new comers, there being amongst them many a useful mechanic, 
merchant, planter, or lawyer; but the greater number came with a degree 
of presumption, which was in an inverse ratio with their unbounded and 
absolute ignorance. The creoles, with a proper sense of their own inde- 
pendence, naturally retreated from the intercourse of these intruders. On 
the other hand, the consequences of an oppressive colonial government, 
the natural effects of an enervating and sultry climate, could not fail giv- 
ing to the character of the creoles, a certain tone of passiveness, which 
makes them an object of interest. They are not capable either of violent 
passions, or of strong exertions. Gentle and frugal, they abhor drunken- 
ness and gluttony. Their eyes are generally black; but without fire or 
expression. Their countenances evince neither spirit nor animation ; they 
can boast of very few men of superior talents. Their gait and figure are 
easy, and their colour generally pale. Though unable to endure great 
hardships, they are far from being cowards, as the events of the year 1815, 
and the numerous duels, sufficiently attest. The drawbacks from their 
character are, an overruling passion for frivolous amusements, an impati- 
ence of habit, a tendency for the luxurious enjoyment of the other sex, 
without being very scrupulous in their choice of either the black or the 
white race. Their greatest defect, however, is their indifference towards 
the poor and towards their own slaves. They treat the former with 
cold contempt, and cannot easily be induced to assist their fellow-crea- 
tures. In this respect they are far inferior to their fellow-citizens of the 
north, whose example they may follow with much advantage in many 
things. The Union has already changed much, and the restless and ac- 
tive spirit of their northern fellow-citizens, has altered their character, 
which now partakes much less of the Sybarite, than it formerly did ;. still, 
they can never be brought to exercise a mechanical trade, which they con- 
sider as below their dignity. The female sex of Louisiana, (the Creoles), 
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have in general an interesting appearance. A black languishing eye, eo- 
lour rather too pale, figure of middle size, which partakes of en bon point, 
and does not exhibit any waist, are the characteristics of the fair sex. 
With a great deal of vivacity, they show, however, a proper sense of de- 
corum. Adultery is seldom known among the better classes, notwith- 
standing the many grounds afforded to them by the infidelity of their 
husbands.’—pp. 168—172. 


But the pervading taint of this, and of several of the southern 
states, is the continuance among them of the old system of negro 
slavery. We regret to see our author defend its perpetuation, who 
has had so much experience in the habits of civilised life, both in 
Europe and America. ‘ In the present state of things,’ he main- 
tains, ‘if the general cultivation of Louisiana, and the southern 
states, is to proceed successfully, emancipation is impossible. In 
this climate no white person could stand the labour; the act of 
emancipation itself, treacherous and barbarous as the slaves are, 
would subject their former masters to certain destruction and 
death. We are, indeed, very far behind hand in the study of the 
human character, and of the different gradations of the human 
species. Unjust, as it assuredly was, to traffic in fellow-creatures, as 
though they were so many heads of cattle, it is equally unjust now 
to infringe upon a property which has been transmitted from gene- 
ration to generation, and which time has sanctioned, without 
adopting some method of public compensation.’ Here is the 
old series of arguments pressed into the service of the slave- 
holders, with as much confidence as if it had not been a thou- 
sand times refuted. Well may this author say that ‘ we are very 
far behind hand in the study of the human character.’ We know 
of no superior insight with which he has been gifted, as to the 
‘ different gradations of the human species,’ which should autho- 
rize him to argue that one race ought to be bowed down in ever- 
lasting servitude by the other. He admits, indeed, the original 
injustice of trafficking in our fellow-creatures ; and yet he would 
continue it tc the end of time, because it has been practised for 
some generations, as if any course of usage, however lengthened, 
or however well ascertained, were sufficient to exclude the immut- 
able rights of nature! With respect to the topic of compen- 
sation, we have only to observe that if compensation be done 
at all, it is due from the planters, not to them. They owe 
a formidable debt to the Author of all justice, as well as to their 
country, for the system of oppression and robbery which they have 
so long exercised towards the people of Africa, and they must one 
day pay it. Who can read, for instance, of the following descrip- 
tion of the treatment of slaves in Kentucky, without feeling his 
blood boil with indignation? 


‘7Vhe family had thirty-five slaves, both young and old, forming a capi- 
tal of at least 10,000 dollars. ‘‘ Was not I a fool?” asked the open- 
hearted landlady, “ to marry Mr. Forth, who had but twelve slaves, and a 
plantation, with seven children; but they are provided for;—whereas I 
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had fourteen slaves, and a plantation too, after my first husband’s 
decease, and no children at all.’—“< 1 don’t know,” was my: reply, 
afraid of engaging the old lady in further discussion. While des- 
canting upon this theme, and on the advantages resulting to her happy 
husband from a match so disparaging on her part, I was allowed to take 
my breakfast, when some yells and hallooing called us to the door. A 
troop of horsemen were passing. Two of the party had each a negro 
slave running before him, secured by a rope fastened to an iron collar, A 
tremendous horsewhip reminded them at intervals to quicken their pace. 
The bloody backs and necks of these wretches, bespoke a too frequent 
application of the lash. The third negro had, however, the hardest lot. 
The rope of his collar was fastened to the saddle-string of the third horse- 
man, and the miserable creature had thus no alternative left, but to kee 
an equal pace with the trotting horse, or to be dragged through ditches, 
thorns, and copsewood. His feet and legs, all covered with blood, exhi- 
bited a dreadful spectacle. The three slaves had run away two days be- 
fore, dreading transportation to Mississippi or Louisiana. ‘‘ Look here,” 
said Mrs. Forth, calling her black girls, ‘‘ what is done with the bad 
negroes, who run away from their good masters!” With an indifference, 
and a laughing countenance, which clearly shewed how accustomed these 
poor children were to the like scenes, they expressed their sentiments at 
this disgusting conduct.’—pp. 28, 29. 


The alleged right of property, which is to be upheld by such 
atrocities. as these, can have no foundation in justice. It is unna- 
tural, it is antisocial, it is criminal in the sight of heaven and earth, 
and ought to be destroyed with unflinching firmness on the part of 
those who have the power todoit. The example of the British 
Parliament must sooner or later find advocates and supporters in 
the United States. We hope the time is not distant when sla- 
very shall disappear in all parts of the world. 





Art. V.—Causes Politiques Célebres du Dix Neivieme Srécle, Redigées 
par une Société d'Avocats et de Publicistes. 4 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
1827. : 

Causes Criminelles Célebres du dix Neuvieme Siecle, par une Societé, 
2vols. 8vo. Paris. 1827. Londres: Dulau & Co. 


Ir is now nearly a century since Guyot de Pitaval, advocate to 
the Parliament of Paris, published his Causes Celebres, or collec- 
tion of famous and important trials, which had taken place in the 
courts of France, principally under the: reigns of Louis XIII. and 
XIV. The idea was new, and a bold: one for the times, to bring 
to light, and submit to public scrutiny, the administration of jus- 
tice by the privileged oracles and ministers of the law, under an 
absolute system of government. Pitaval was an author, and a 
man of the world, as well as an advocate; and he wished, as he 
says in his preface, to please various classes of readers. In this 
he succeeded ; the natural, though precise style of his narrative, 
his professional learning, united to extensive general information ; 
his sound sense and equitable feelings: all combined to render his 
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work both entertaining and instructive. We obtain, through its 
contents, an acquaintance, not only with the practice of the for- 
mer system of judicature in France, but also with the social and 
domestic manners of the people of the old monarchy. We are 
led back to the times of parliaments and presidents 4 mortiér; of 
royal ordonnances and lettres de cachet; of gentilshommes and 
roturiers ; of torture ordinary and extraordinary ; we have trials and 
executions for sorcery ; in short, we have ample specimens of all 
the blessings of the “‘ good old times.” | 

The nak now before us, has been called ‘ Nouvelles Causes 
Celebres,’ in contradistinction to Pitaval’s collection. It consists 
of two separate series, one of political, the other of criminal trials, 
which have occurred since the beginning of the present century, 
and, with only two or three exceptions, in France. The editors 
give first a notice on the previous life of the accused, on the cir- 
cumstances which preceded or accompanied the crime, and then 
proceed to the report of his examination, his trial, the judgment, 
and execution of the sentence. The style is that of modern 
French narrative, somewhat declamatory; the oratory of the 
clubs, and the eloquence of the bulletins, have made a sad havoc 
among the elegant sentences and finished periods of the ‘‘ Siécle 
de Louis XIV.” The political trials are those of General Moreau 
and of the Duke d’Enghien, which took place under Buonaparte’s 
consulate ; of General Mallet, who conspired against the Imperial 
Government during Napoleon’s absence in Russia; of the ex-king 
Murat; of Lavalette ; of the Spanish General Riego; of General 
Berton, who conspired against the Bourbons ; of Louvel, the mur- 
derer of the Duke of Berry ; all of which were objects of general 
interest at the time. In the fourth volume we meet with several 
trials, the particulars of which are less notorious, and of these we 
intend to give an abstract to our readers. 

The first is that of Guindon, alias Roquefort, a common porter 
at Avignon, who murdered in cold blood, the French Marshal 
Brune, on his passage through that city, the 2d of August, 1815. 
The circumstances of this crime were peculiarly atrocious ; but the 
impression was lost in the political turmoil of that epoch, and 
among the many other horrors of which the south of France was 


-then the theatre. 


During the hundred days, Brune, one of Buonaparte’s old 
generals, held the command of the troops in Provence, and was 
especially entrusted with the defence of Toulon, into which place 
he refused to admit the allies, after the battle of Waterloo. He 
continued to keep quiet possession of that important town, with- 
out, however, opposing the second restoration; and when Louis 
XVIII., once more in his capital, recalled Marshal Brune from 
his government, appointing the Marquis de Riviere to be his suc- 
cessor, the former submitted without a murmur; and having re- 
ceived his passports from the Marquis, set off on his return to 
Paris. But Brune’s firm conduct had excited much political ani- 
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mosity against him, among the fiery and fanatical population of 
the south. Being warned of the danger he incurred on his jour- 
ney, he made light of it, and having arrived on the banks of the 
Durance without any accident, he even dismissed his escort of 
cavalry, and proceeded in his carriage attended by his aides de 
camp. After breakfasting at the inn of the Palais Royal, in Avig- 
non, Brune stepped again into his carriage, but a mob had as- 
sembled by this time, which followed the Marshal with hootings 
and threats. Arrived at the gate, the carriage was stopped by the 
national .guard ; the Marshal showed his passport in due form, 
but the officer on guard required that it should be countersigned 
by the commandant. During this fatal delay, the mob having 
increased in number and audacity, began to throw stones into the 
carriage, and at last, unchecked by the national guards, they 
seized the horses’ bridle, and brought the Marshal back to the 
inn. The doors were closed, and Brune returned to the same 
roum where he had breakfasted, but was soon followed by armed 
ruffians, who poured in through the windows of the house. He 
stood calmly by the fire-place, in the midst of the taunts and insults 
of his assailants, who stripped him of his arms, aud dragged his 
aides de camp away from him. In the midst of this tumult, 
the Prefect of Vaucluse, the Maire of Avignon, and a few of the 
national guards, exerted themselves but in vain, to appease the 
people. They evidently sought the Marshal’s life; and one of the 
villains who surrounded him, charged him with having murdered 
the Princess of Lamballe, in 1792. ‘** I have shed my blood for 
my country in the fields of honour,” replied the veteran, “and I 
was sixty leagues from Paris on the day of the horrible crime you 
accuse me of.” ‘‘Thou must die now!” replied one of the ban- 
ditti. ‘‘I have learnt not to fear death; but I would wish to 
spare you a crime—give me a weapon, and allow me five minutes 
to write my last will.” <‘‘ Die!” was the answer, and at the sathe 
time the assassin fired his pistol: the shot grazed the Marshal’s 
forehead, carrying off a lock of his hair. Brune crossed his arms on 
his breast, and waited for the second fire. Another of the ruffians 
took aim; but the powder flashed in the pan. It was then that 
Guindon exclaimed to his companions, get away thence, it is my 
turn! and firing his carbine, brought the Marshal to the ground. 
The wretches then plundered the body, dragged it to the bridge 
on the Rhone, and threw it into the river. Thus perished one of 
the most distinguished officers of the French army, at the age of 
fifty-two, in the midst of a considerable town, in a time of peace, 
under the royal government, and before the eyes of the public 
authorities and of an armed national guard, who did not pre~ 
vent the crime. The assassins then returned to the public square, 
where men and women assembled, not all of them, it appears, 


belonging to the lower classes ; they sang and danced, and exulted 
over the barbarous deed. 
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Four years'elapsed without any notice being taken of the mur- 
der. A mysterious system of impunity seemed to cover with ‘its 
veil, this as well as other crimes committed in the south’ of 
France after the second restoration. About the same time, the 
notorious Trestaillon*, the terror of Nimes, was brought before the 
assize court’; but no one daring to appear against him, he was 
discharged for want of evidence. The general commanding at 
Toulouse, in endeavouring to appease a riot, was severely womiie ; 
he was carried to his house, but .the assassins forced the entrance, 
and dispatched him with a thousand blows. Some of them were 
arrested’ and tried, but under the plea that the general was already 
struck with a mortal blow before they finished him, two of the said 
murderers were sentenced merely to confinement. The general 
commanding at Nismes, under similar circumstances, was shot 
in the crowd. The assassin was taken, and the crime proved ; he 
even confessed it. The judge put the following question to the 


jury: Has the homicide been committed by the accused in his own 


defence? Thejury replied in the affirmative, and the accused was 
acquitted.” —vol. iv., p. 16. 

t last, in 1819, the widow of the Marshal presented a memo- 
rial to the king, demanding that justice should be done on the 
murderers, and that the memory of her. husband should be re- 
deemed from the accusation which had been purposely spread at 
Avignon, that the Marshal had destroyed himself. The crimes in 
the south, were at the same time strongly denounced in the House 
of Deputies, and justice appealed to against the guilty.: After 
two years more delay, the trial at last took place at Riem, in 1821. 
Guindon was tried par contumace, although the criminal had been 
living at Avignon ever since, and only absented himself when 
warned of the impending proceedings. Mr. Dupin conducted the 

rosecution, and the widow of the Marshal was present in court: 

he crime of Guindon was proved by the depositions of witnesses, 
and he was condemned to death, par contumace, and thus he has 
escaped his punishment. From the particulars that transpired 
during the trial, there was a strong presumption raised, that 
Guindon and his associates were only the immediate instruments 
of the crime, and that political hatred, and personal vengeance, 
were the true causes of Brune’s assassination, of which the real 
instigators remained concealed. 

But while justice remained thus inactive in the south, over the 
crimes of the pretended royalists, it used all its utmost vigilance 
and vigour in the west, ayainst those who were accused of Buona- 
partism. The twin brothers, Faucher, who had favoured Napoleon’s 
cause, during the hundred days, were tried by a court martial, and 





*<«¢ This man's surname is allusive to the manner in which he dispatched 
his victims. He cut them in three, ¢res-taillon, in the patois of the 
south.’ 
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shot at the castle of Ha, near Bordeaux. On. this occasion, the 
king’s commissioner, the local authorities, and the editors of several 
newspapers, displayed a spirit of violence which was -considered 
zeal at the time, but which cannot be too severely reprobated. 

The absurd conspiracy of some obscure individuals at Paris, -de- 
signated, oddly enough, as “ the patriots of 1816,” figures also in 
the collection. A boot-maker, a writing master, and an engraver, 
were the heads of this plot, which tended to nothing. less than to 
destroy the present dynasty, by blowing up the Tuilleries by 
means of twenty barrels of powder, which were to be introduced 
through an aqueduct that lies under the terrace, towards the 
gardens. The police had early information of the project, but it 
allowed the conspirators to meet repeatedly, when a man of the 
name of Scheltein, who appears to have been a spy, joined them, 
This man was not brought forward during the trial. The means 
of the conspirators seem to have been most contemptible, and their 
plans utterly visionary and impracticable. The three principal 
conspirators, however, being found guilty of having plotted against 
the king’s person and government, were sentenced to death ; bein 
taken to the place of execution en chemise, barefooted, their heads 
covered with a black crape: they had first their right hands cut 
off, and were immediately after guillotined. Such is the punish- 
ment of parricide and of high treason. Their accomplices were 
sentenced, some to transportation, and others to imprisonment, for 
various terms. 

The next trial is of a higher character. Admiral Linois, go- 
vernor of Guadaloupe, and Colonel Boyer, commander of the troops 
in that island, were accused of having, on the reception of the 
news of Buonaparte’s return from Elba, hoisted the tri-coloured 
flag, issued proclamations in the name of Napoleon, and disobeyed 
the orders of the governor-general of the French Antilles, Count . 
Vaugirard. The accused were tried at Paris by a council of war, 
in ~ ety 1817. Boyer, who began the revolt, was found guilty, 
but Admiral Linois appeared to have acceded, after some hesitation, 
to Boyer’s movement, merely to save the colony from further 
danger, and with the intention of preserving it for the legitimate 
government: he was therefore acquitted. Boyer was condemned 
to death, but pardoned by Louis XVIII. In the course of the.in- 
vestigation, it appeared that Linois refused the proffered assistance 
of the English admiral, because the inhabitants of Guadaloupe 
were exasperated at the appearance of the English. It is stated, 
that whilst the colonists of Martinique were friendly -to the British, 
who had saved them from the horrors of the revolution, in 1793, 
and kept quiet possession of the island until 1814 ; those of Guada- 
loupe, on the contrary, passed through all the vicissitudes of the 
mother-country till 1810, when the English took possession of the 
island, and exercised acts of severity on the inhabitants, of which 
the latter have preserved a rancorous recollection.’—p. 49. 
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We come now to the trial, or rather the summary execution, of 
a man, who for a moment acted a brilliant part in the destinies of 
the new world—Agustin de Iturbide, the founder of Mexican inde- 
pendence, afterwards emperor of that country, and at last executed 
as a traitor to the Mexican republic. 

Don Agustin de Iturbide was born at Valladolid, in New Spain, 
in 1785. His father, also a Creole, was possessed of some property ; 
and Agustin, after receiving a good education, applied himself to 
the military profession. He was a lieutenant in 1809, when the 
first insurrection broke out in Mexico, encouraged by the distracted 
state of the mother-country. The cura, or parish priest, of Dolores, 
Hidalgo, at the head of bands of guerillas, ravaged the countr 
under the pretence of establishing its independence. At last all 
those who had any thing to lose, saw the necessity of uniting with 
the vice-regal troops, against the marauders, and young Iturbide 
distinguished himself in the service of the government. He was 
consequently promoted, by the viceroy, to the command of the 
army of the north, but the envy of his enemies, and their insinu- 
ations against him, induced him to resign his command. After an 
examination before magistrates, Iturbide was honourably acquitted 
of all suspicion against him, but he preferred living in retirement. 
Mexico continued under the rule of Spain until 1820, when the 
news of the revolt in the Isla de Leon, and of its results, reached 
the colonies. Now the time was come for general emancipation, 
and the impolicy of the Spanish Cortes hastened the explosion. 

Iturbide, at the head of a handful of men, proclaimed the inde- 
pendence of Mexico, in February, 1821. He drew, at the same 
time, the plan of a constitution, called [guala, from the name of 
the town where it was framed. By this constitution, the constitu- 
tional crown of Mexico was offered to a Bourbon prince, the dis- 
tinction of castes was abolished, and the trade of the country 
thrown open to foreigners. Wishing to submit this plan to the 
approbation of King Ferdinand, Iturbide concluded, at Cordova, 
a convention with the Spanish general, O’Donojou, which opened 
the gates of the capital to the patriots. Iturbide entered the city 
of Mexico in triumph, on the 27th September, and established a 
Junta of government. Two parties, however, felt dissatisfied with 
him—the democrats, and the ultra-Spanish royalists, known by the 
name of Bourbonists. Meantime the answer from Madrid arrived : 
the Cortes, in their sitting of 13th February, 1822, had declared 
‘the treaty of Cordova, and every other stipulation in favour of 
Mexican independence, to be null and void.’ Iturbide then being 
president of the regency, pro tempore, issued the necessary orders 
for the election of deputies to a general congress. This congress, 
once assembled, manifested a spirit of jealousy and hostility against 
Iturbide ; they deposed three members of the regency, and wished 
to deprive Iturbide himself of the command of the troops, but the 
garrison, joined by the people of the capital, opposed this, and 
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roclaimed their leader Emperor of Mexico, on the 18th May. 

turbide, however, referred the matter to Congress: that as- 
sembly met on the 20th; and, in deference to the general wish of 
the people, sent a deputation to Iturbide, inviting him to come to 
Congress, where he was elected emperor, by a majority of twenty- 
seven against fifteen. During the debate, several deputies very 
naturally expressed their doubts, whether the powers they had 
received from their constituents, extended to this unforeseen case, 
and wished to take time to apply to their respective provinces for 
further instructions; Iturbide ascended, three times, the tribune, to 
support the amendment, for he knew very well that the number, 
already formidable, of his enemies, would be increased by his ac- 
cepting the proffered dignity. There was no violence, no intimida- 
tion, exercised on the deputies, unless the well-known wish of the 
military and of the people be called by those names. 

Agustin I. ascended the throne of Mexico. Five months passed, 
during which the Congress and the sovereign, both probably inex- 
perienced in their new attributes, were often at variance on the 
extent of their respective functions. At last, on the 30th October, 
Iturbide dissolved the Congress ; he then appointed a new tem- 
porary assembly, under the name of Junta Instituente, to deliberate 
on urgent matters. It was composed of forty-five members, and 
was to form the nucleus of a larger representative body, to be 
elected by the nation. , 

The Spaniards were still in possession of the castle of St. Juan 
d’Ulloa, from which General Santane, the governor of Vera Cruz, 
was making preparations to drive them away. A dispute having 
taken place, however, between Santana and another officer, Itur- 
bide recalled the former; but Santana had with him troops on 
whom he could depend, and far from obeying the emperor’s orders, 
he proclaimed the republic. Iturbide, instead of marching in 

erson, sent some troops against Santana, who shut himself up in 

era Cruz, but the besiegers soon made common cause with the 
besieged ; and the convention of Casamata was entered into be- 
ween them, the 2d of February, 1823, for the downfall of Iturbide. 
By this convention, which formed the basis of the present consti- 
tutional government of Mexico, a new congress was summoned, the 
electors being recommended to choose liberal men, and authorised 
to re-elect those of the former congress who had shown themselves 
friends of the people. Iturbide, after endeavouring to arrest the 
progress of the insurrection, convinced of the weakness of his 
' gition, abdicated the crown, and asked leave to exile himself from 
the country. He retired to Italy with his family, and a liberal 
pension was allowed him by the Mexican treasury. 


‘ He had not enjoyed many months the tranquillity of his Italian resi- 
dence, near Leghorn, when numerous letters reached him from his friends 
in Mexico, soliciting his return ; he was also informed that he had drawn 
upon himself the attention of the holy alliance, and that there was some 
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danger of his being given up to Ferdinand, either to be punished for his 
successful revolt, or to be made an instrument for the re-conquest of Mexico, 
Iturbide, somewhat alarmed, repaired to Florence, and then resolved to 
remove to England as the only place of security. When his departure 
was rumoured, the French minister in Tuscany, it is said, sent his secretary 
after him, with orders to have him arrested, but Iturbide evaded pursuit 
by the rapidity of his journey. He crossed Piedmont, Switzerland, Ger- 


many, the Netherlands, and arrived in England at the end of December, 
1823.’—p. 46. 


Had Iturbide been a traitor in his heart, he would have entered 
into negociations with the court of Spain, or with some of its allies, 
instead of repairing to England. But he knew that Ferdinand 
had various views on Mexico at that epoch, and that the holy alli-- 
ance:seemed disposed to interfere,in the affairs of America; on the 
other side, the letters he continued to receive while in England 
from his own country, were full.of lamentations on the factions 
which distracted Mexico. Iturbide, overrating his means and his 
influence, thought he would save his country from external danger 
and internal broils, and in an unlucky hour he resolved to return. 
He took passage on board the English: vessel the Spring, accom- 
panied by his wife, two young children, a clergyman, and his aid 
de camp Colonel Beneski, a Pole. They arrived at Soto la Ma- 
rina, on the 14th of July, 1824. Iturbide sent Beneski on shore 
with a letter to La Garza, commander of the province of Tamau- 
lipas. Garza sent immediately an answer, giving Iturbide the title 
of Majesty, and intreating him to land, and calm the range of 
parties, and thus prevent the nation from falling a victim to the 
unskilfulness -of its rulers, offering him for the purpose his influ- 
ence, and the troops he had at his disposal. On reading this 
letter, Iturbide landed with Beneski, and soon met Garza, whom 
he addressed familiarly as brother, but the latter respectfully bowed 
and called him:emperor! Iturbide observed that he did not claim 
the title, that he had come as a Mexican, to offer his services, in 
order to restore peace and security to his country. They walked 
together to Soto la Marina, and Garza quartered Iturbide in a 
separate house, promising to return speedily. In an hour’s time, 
however, one of -his subalterns came, who announced to Iturbide 
without.any preamble, that in compliance with the resolution of 
Congress of the 28th of April, which outlawed him, he was to be 
shot within an hour! This resolution had been passed apparently 
under the impression produced by reports from Europe, that Itur- 
bide had become an agent of Ferdinand. Iturbide could not know 
any thing of this decree at the time of his departure from England, 
and Garza did not acquaint him with it at the time of his landing. 
‘ This Garza, it appears, had been one of the first to revolt against 
Iturbide towards the end of 1822, but being abandoned by his 
men, he was taken prisoner by the emperor’s troops, Iturbide, 
however, pardoned him, and reinstated him in his rank.’ 
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The unfortunate Iturbide, stunned by the blow,.did not. how- 
ever lose his presence of mind; he remonstrated with Garza, and 
succeeded in getting the execution of his.sentence deferred, until 
he appealed to the assembly of the state of Tamaulipas, which 
was then sitting in the town of Padilla, Thither both Garza and 
Iturbide proceeded, escorted by sixty men. After three leagues 
march, Garza halted his men and having formed a circle, he ha- 
rangued them in favonr of Iturbide, and ordered them to acknow- 
ledge the latter as their general, and he returned him his sword at 
the same time. Garza then said affairs required his presence at 
Soto, but before leaving Iturbide, he asked him to return him the 
letter in which Garza had invited him to land. Iturbide complied 
with his usual facility, and continued his way to Padilla. This 
tragical farce in the i World, as here related, is equal to any 
ming we have read or heard of the Machiavelian manceuvre of old 

urope. 

peal near. Padilla, Iturbide sent .an officer to the assembly, 
requesting to be heard. But at the news of his approach, the 
members had dispersed, except seven, who remained at their post ; 
these discussed the propriety of acceding to Iturbide’s request, 
four negatived it, a the other three protested .that they took no 

art in the business. Garza meantime returned, and persuaded 

turbide to enter the town, constituting himself prisoner at the 
disposal of the assembly. Garza then proceeded to the place of 
the sittings, and had a long conference with the deputies, in which 
it is said he pleaded for Iturbide’s life, but one of the deputies cut 
short the debate by exclaiming: better one should die than we all 
perish! Iturbide was ordered to be shot in three hours time, and 
Garza was entrusted with the execution of the sentence. Iturbide 
heard the news with calmness; he employed the remaining time in 
writing to the sovereign or federal congress of Mexico, in which 
after recapitulating his services, he asked for what crime he had 
been outlawed? He ended by recommending his wife and children, 
and Beneski, to the compassion of his countrymen. He then told 
the officer of the party that he was ready; he walked to the place 
of execution, (J9th J = 1824), harangued the people, protesting his 
innocence, and recommending them to obey the laws of their coun- 
try; gave the clergyman who attended him his watch, and a letter 
to his wife, then inelt down, and was immediately shot. 

Such was the melancholy end of Iturbide, which reminds us 
strongly of that of Murat. But the career of the former had been 
comparatively guiltless; he had rendered signal services to his 
country; he evidently committed no act of treason or revolt on his 
return, and his death, if ever it can be palliated by the dubious 
plea of dire necessity, cannot be looked upon otherwise than.as an 
act of extreme and ungenerous severity. 

The last in the collection of political trials, is that of the. well 
known poet Berenger, who was charged with having written and 
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published certain seditious and immoral songs. The work styled 
** Chansons de Berenger,” was printed in two volumes, by Didot, 
in 1821, to the number of ten thousand copies, out of which the 
= was only able to seize four, the author having sold or distri- 

uted all the rest. This trial is so well kuown, that we need not 
give any account of it. 

The trial of the famous robber, Schinderhannes, and of his 
associates, fills a conspicuous place among the causes criminelles. 
This man was, at the beginning of the present century, the terror 
of the palatinate, and of the other provinces on both sides of the 
Lower Rhine. He carried on his dépnedacons with a boldness 
unexampled in modern times; his band was numerous and well 
organised ; he passed with such rapidity from the German to the 
French side of the Rhine, and vice versa, as to seem as if he were 
endowed with the gift of ubiquity. Of this man some acts of 
generosity were related; to murder he was said to be averse; he 
was known to exert a commanding influence over his more aban- 
doned associates: his real name was John Buckler, but the sur- 


name by which he was known and feared by the people of the | 


country, was Schinder-hannes, i. e. Jack the Flayer. 

The circumstances of the times contributed to the formation of 
these predatory bands. The wars of the revolution had raged for 
years, during which time the states bordering on the Rhine were 
continually overrun by troops, French and German; the fields 
had been ravaged, the cottages pillaged and burnt, the cattle 
carried away, forced contributions in money and kind exacted ; 
most of the land-owners and farmers became ruined, and the 
poorer class of labourers and artizans were absolutely starving. 
The latter, as a last desperate resource, began thieving—some for 
the mere object of supporting existence; others, animated by a 
principle of revenge against their armed oppressors. Of the latter 
sort was the notorious band of Pickard, in Belgium. The poli- 
tical state of the country favoured their impunity. The little 
German governments, ecclesiastical and secular, into which it was 
parcelled under the old system, had been either suppressed by the 
French, or were allowed to drag a precarious existence, powerless 
and detached from the former imperial confederation. In one part 
the French laws had superseded the German, but were not yet con- 
solidated and enforced, and the subordinate agents had become 
slack in their duties, from the contagious example of general dis- 
order into which society was thrown. ‘Mechanics of all trades, 
vagrants, pedlars, strolling musicians, labourers, woodmen, Jews, 
formed the first band of robbers that appeared on the right or 
German side of the Rhine, as early as the years 1793-94. Two 
daring outlaws, Finck and Schwarze-Peter, were at their head. 
Buckler,a young man of bold and restless character, without pro- 
fession or means of support, fell in with some of the banditti, 
joined them, and a few years afterwards became their leader. He 
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was born in ]779, at Muklen, on the right bank of the Rhine. 
His father and himself led a vagrant life; he forsook his family, 
enlisted in an Austrian regiment, from which he afterwards de- 
serted and repaired to the Prussian territories, where his wife and 
child, then nine years of age, joined him. There the elder Buck- 
ley was employed as forest-keeper, and was able to send his son to 
school, where the latter was instructed in the Lutheran commu- 
nion. When about sixteen, young Buckler one day, having been 
entrusted by a publican with a louis-d’or to purchase some brand 
for him, spent the money with his comrades, and then afraid of 
returning home, he wandered about the country, and committed 
his first robbery by stealing a horse. He then hired himself as a 
servant to the public executioner at Barenbach. There, however, 
he got acquainted with a butcher belonging to a neighbouring 
town, who induced him to begin stealing sheep, which he sold 
afterwards to the butcher at Kirn. Being arrested in conse- 
quence, he found means, to escape from prison, and soon after, 
wandering in the wild region of the Hochwald, he fell in with 
Finck and Schwarze-Peter, as before-mentioned. After commit- 
ing in their company several depredations, such as stealing horses, 
&c., Buckler was arrested a second time, and taken to the prison 
of Sarrebruck, from which he contrived to escape with some of his 
comrades, by breaking through a wall. He was, however, seized 
again in another part of the country, and underwent an examina- 
tion, after which he was committed to the dungeon in the tower of 
Simmera. There also he contrived, by means of a knife, to re- 
move a board, and passing into an outward room, he wrenched the 
bars from the window, and leaped out from a considerable height. 
A stone that fell upon him wounded him severely in one of his 
legs, yet he managed to crawl out in the dark to a neighbouring 
forest, where he remained two days without assistance. Having 
reached at last the house of one of his acquaintances, he had his 
wound dressed. Being recovered, he soon after began his career 
of highway robbery, in company with numerous associates, at the 
head of whom he continued from 1797, till 1802. The other ban- 
ditti, and even the sanguinary Schwarze-Peter himself, obeyed his 
directions. Buckler then acquired the name of Schinderhannes. 
He was young, good-looking, and clever, had’ had several love 
adventures, and at last he had fixed his affections upon a pretty 
girl, of the name of Julia Bloesus, the daughter of a musician, 
whom he called his wife, by whom he had a child, and who accom- 
panied him sometimes in his expeditions, dressed in man’s clothes. 
The audacity of Schinderhannes’ band is almost incredible. Not 
satisfied with attacking travellers on the highway, they ventured 
into villages, and forced open houses, carrying on at times a sort 
of regular fight with the inhabitants. The captain was the first 
to enter the house, after leaving part of his men to guard the 
avenues, and to fire upon any one who dared to approach. One 
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of the first attempts of this nature, was made upon the house of a 
entleman of the name of Riegel, who lived at Otzweiler. Schin- 
erhannes with fourteen of his men, armed with firelocks, after 

extorting a supper from a miller a short distance from the place, 

proceeded to Riegel’s house, and knocked at the door, which was 
opened by Riegel’s son-in-law. Schinderhannes and two of his 
men then rushed in and began to ill-treat the inmates, threatening 

Mrs. Riegel if she did not reveal where the money lay. Her hus- 

band trying to escape through a window, was fired at, and fell 

dead on the spot. His son-in-law was severely wounded. The 
report of fire-arms alarmed the neighbours, who sallied out in 
are numbers ; the banditti thought it prudent to retire, which they 

id, keeping a running fire against their pursuers. This happened 

in the year 1800. 

It was remarked, that the Jews who are numerous in that part 
of Germany, and many of them wealthy, were the principal vic- 
tims of Schinderhannes’ depredations. He seemed to mark the 

ople of that persuasion as legitimate plunder. He assailed the 

ouse of a rich Jew named Wolff, at Ottenbach, and carried away 

a considerable booty. 

Another Jew of the name of Boer, who lived at Merxheim, was 
designated to Schinderhannes by the rent-meister or magistrate of 
the place, as a man of wealth, and who had rendered himself ob- 
noxious to the inhabitants. The suggestion was immediately acted 
upon, and of course this time the robber met with little obstacle. 
They fell in with the watch, to whom they stated plainly that they 
were going ‘“‘ to roba Jew,” upon which they were allowed to pass. 
They entered through the window, ill-treated the people, and took 
a valuable prize. This happened at the beginning of 1801. 

The spring and autumn were the favourite seasons for these 
expeditions. Saturday nights were also preferred. This was ex- 
plained afterwards by the discovery that most of Schinderhannes, 
baldovers or spies, and some of the robbers themselves, were also 
Jews, who on their Sabbath-day found themselves at full leisure to 
carry on their plans of attack. 

Schinderhannes once being posted in ambuscade near the high- 
road with two of his companions, saw a caravan of about forty- 
five Jews returning from the fair at Kreuznacht. He challenged 
them, and ordered them to halt, upon which they immediately obey- 
ed. They proved, however, poor, having only a few kreutzers each 
which they had earned by barter at the fair. The robber left them 
their small pittance, but ordered them to take off their shoes and 
stockings, which he threw together in a heap on one side of the 
road, and then left the poor fellows to look each for his own, while 
he stood looking on and enjoying the scramble. This attempt, 
although it did not enrich Schinderhannes, served to spread afar 
the report of his power, and the dread of his name. Such was the 
effect of this, that no one dared to inform against him, and those 
who had suffered, avoided even to mention his name. Schinder- 
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hannes and his men did not live like the Italian banditti of the 
Apennines, in gloomy solitude, they appeared in the open day, and 
in the very scenes of their robberies ; tltey frequented public houses, 
went to dances and festivals, and were generally treated with great 
deference. When danger was near they separated, and each re- 
paired to his home, in various parts of the eye until called 
again by the captain on some new expedition. Several women 
were attached to the band, and these were:very useful in procuring 
information, selling the goods, and obtaining passports to proceed 
from one state to the other. 

Schinderhannes himself changed costume and appearances ac- 
cording to circumstances. After a successful expedition on one side 
of the Rhine, generally the left bank, he would cross the river and 
dispose of his plunder on the opposite shore. He then remained 
quiet awhile ; he even for some time passed as a merchant, and re- 
paired to Frankfort. But the end of his career of crime drew near. 
Already in 1801, he had a narrow escape in an affray with a party 
of soldiers of the electorate of Mayence, with whom he picked up a 
quarrel at a public-house: on another occasion, after pillaging the 
house of a Jew at Bayerthat, in the Palatinate, he nearly escaped 
falling into the hands of a party of chasseurs, who had visited the 
hay-loft in which he had concealed himself. But he was closely 
watched and traced to his haunts; his expeditions became more 
perilous, and the peasants were on the alert against him. The 
peace which had taken place between France cond Austria, restored 
tranquillity and security to the provinces of the Rhine, and the 
administration was entrusted to men of energy, who determined 
upon extirpating the banditti. 

At last Schinderhannes perceiving his resources failing him, and 
being arrested on suspicion, addressed himself to an Austrian re- 
cruiting captain, who enlisted him under a supposed name. He was 
transferred to Limbourg with other recruits, and he might have 
escaped the pursuit of justice, had not a peasant who saw him 
accidentally one day, denounced him to the magistrates as the 
famous Schinderhannes. Being then recognised as such by others, 
the Austrian captain gave him up to the civil power, and Schin- 
derhannes was taken under a strong escort to Mayence, in May, 
1802. When he saw himself in the hands of the French gen- 
d’armes, he said “I am lost, it is all over with me.” Arrived at 
Mayence, and taken before the judges of the special criminal 
court, he gave freely a full account of his life. Those of his ac- 
complices who were still living, were secured successively, and 
after eight months passed in investigations, and in receiving in- 
formations against the robbers, the criminal court of Mayence, 
declared itself, in February 1803, competent to proceed on the trial 
of the accused. The charges against Schinderhannes amounted to no 
less:than fifty-three. His accomplices arrested were sixty-seven in 
number ; among them figured old —_ Schinderhannes’ father, 
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the robber’s mistress Julia Bloesus; various other women, wives 
and sisters of the banditti; several travelling musicians, Jews, a 
miller, &c. The acts of instruction, depositions, and interrogations, 
when printed, filled five thick volumes folio. ; 

It was not until the 24th October, 1803, that the public trial 
began. All the accused, to the number of sixty-five, (three having 
died in prison) were brought before the court. One hundred and 
thirty-two witnesses appeared for the prosecution, and two hundred 
and two for the defence of the different accused. The first and 
second days were employed in reading the act of accusation. The 
trial lasted eight and twenty days. Schinderhannes’ spirit, and even 
gaiety, did not forsake him; at first, he had hopes that his life 
would be spared, but on the deposition of the miller’s mother of 
Merxheim, to whose arm the robbers had applied a burning candle, 
in order to extort her money from her, Schinderhannes’ counten- 
ance fell: he had, till then, striven to appear as being averse to 
cruelty and the shedding of blood, but at that moment he said, in 
a mournful tone, ‘ It is all over; I hear the bird of death’s cry!” 
He then.asked the president whether he was to suffer death on 
the wheel? On being answered that that sort of punishment 
had been abolished by the French law, he added: ‘‘ If I have 
wished to live, it is only because I intended to become an honest 
man. But Julia is innocent; I have seduced her. And my 
poor father, what will become of him?” And during the trial, 

e constantly endeavoured to screen these two persons; and 
although it seemed that Julia had accompanied him in some of 
his minor expeditions, especially to the house of the Jew lender, 
Isaac, fichsiaterhecnien had the satisfaction of seeing her saved. 

After a most patient investigation, Schinderhannes was found 
guilty of all the charges, and condemned, together with nineteen 
of his accomplices, to suffer death. 

Fifteen more of the culprits, among whom was Schinderhannes’ 
father, were sentenced to hard labour in irons, for various terms, 
from twenty-four to six years. Two others, with one of the women, 
to two years’ imprisonment. Julia Bloesus, to two years in the 
house of correction ; and the other two women to be expelled from 
the French territory. The rest were acquitted. 

Schinderhannes heard the sentence with great composure, but 
he manifested a feeling of satisfaction on hearing the lenient treat- 
ment his mistress had met with, and that his father’s life was 
spared. He asked to speak with the president; it was only to 
express his hope that his father, Julia, and his child, might be taken 
care of after his death. , 

The 2]st November was fixed for the execution. On the 
morning, a clergyman came to the prison. Schinderhannes told 
him he was perfectly resigned, and requested him to bestow his 
cares on his comrades, who, he observed, wanted them more than 
he did. He, however, expressed a wish to take the sacrament. 
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“ye 
Being arrived at the place of execution, he climbed hastily up to 
the scaffold, and examined attentively the guillotine ; he enquired 
whether its stroke was as prompt and as sure as he had been told. 
On being answered in the affirmative, he turned to the crowd and 
said: ‘‘ | have deserved death, but ten of my comrades die inno- 
cent,” meaning, probably, that they were not guilty of murder, the 
only crime he thought that was punishable with death. The 
execution of the twenty culprits lasted six and twenty minutes. 
The destruction of this daring band restored peace to the provinces 
of the- Rhine. 

The trial of General Sarrazin, for bigamy, or rather trigamy, is 
probably still in the recollection of our readers. This man had 
married three women, one in Italy, one in England, and another in 
France. He had deserted from the French camp, at Boulogne, in 
1810, came over to England, where he communicated a plans 
for the taking of the Isle of France, and for the campaign of 
Russia, and wrote various political works. At the restoration, he 
returned to France, where - was reinstated in his rank of general 
officer. Soon after, he was prosecuted on the application of the 
lady whom he had deceived in England; and the counsel for the 
prosecution, as well as the president, did not lose the opportunity 
of reproaching him with treason against his country. This grava- 
men, was supposed by some to have added to the severity of the 
sentence. He was condemned to the pillory, to ten years’ hard 
labour, ten years more of survezllance, and 40,000 francs damages. 
His defence was very incoherent, his behaviour before the court 
extremely violent, and his language improper, which gave rise to a 
suspicion that he was not quite sound in his senses. He boasted 
of having communicated to the French government, on his return, 
two volumes of notes on England and other countries, which he 
said would prove very valuable in case of another war! Sarrazin 
was exposed on the pillory, but we learn that he escaped the harder 
part of his punishment, apparently with the connivance of the 
authorities, and that he went to live in obscurity somewhere in 
Spain or Portugal. 7 

The other trials are those of Fualdes’ murderers, Papavoine, 
Coignard, a swindler, who passed himself for the Count of St. 
Helena, and attained the rank of colonel in the French armies. 

Two volumes only of the Causes Criminelles have appeared, but 
the third and fourth are announced for early publication. 





Art. VI.—Remarks on the Character and Writings of John Milton, occa- 
stoned by the publication of his late-discovered Treatise on Christian 
Doctrine. By the Rev. Doctor Channing, of Boston, North America. 
8vo. pp. 48. Hunter. 1828. 


In the first lines of this publication, the writer observes that ** Mil- 
ton’s Treatise opens with a salutation, which, from any other man, 
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might be chargeable with inflation ; but which we feel to be the 
natural and appropriate expression of the spirit of Milton, En- 
dowed with gifts of the soul, which have been imparted to few of 
our race, and conscious of having consecrated them through life to 
God and mankind, he rose, without effort or affectation, to the 
style of an apostle. ‘‘ John Milton to all the Churches of Christ, 
and to all who profess the Christian faith, throughout. the world, 
peace, and the recognition of the truth, and eternal salvation in God 
the Father, and in our Lord Jesus Christ.” Our ears are the first 
to hear this benediction ; and it seems not so much to be borne to 
us from a distant age, as to come immediately from the sainted 
spirit by which it was indited. 

., Our author justly observes, that Milton’s fame rests chiefly on 
his poetry ; that —— who are accustomed to speak of poetry 
as light reading, Milton’s eminence, in his sphere, may be con- 
sidered only as giving him a high rank among the contributors to 
public amusement. In our author’s opinion, poetry is entitled to 
a much higher degree of praise, as the divinest of all the arts, as the 
breathing or expression of that principle or sentiment which is the 
deepest or sublimest in human nature; of that aspiration, to which 
no mind is wholly a stranger ; for something purer and lovelier, 


something more powerful, lofty, and thrilling, than ordinary life 
affords. 


‘*¢ No doctrine” he says, “is more common among Christians, than that 


of man’s immortality; but it is not so generally understood, that the germs 


or principles of his whole future being are now wrapped up in his soul, as 
the rudiments of the future plant in the seed. Asa necessary result of 
this constitution, the soul, possessed and moved by these mighty though 
infant energies, is perpetually stretching beyond what is present and invi- 
sible, struggling against the bounds of its earthly prison-house, and seeking 
relief and joy in imaginings of unseen and ideal being. This view of our 
nature, which has never been fully developed, and which goes farther to- 
wards explaining the contradictions of human life than all others, carries 
us to the very foundation and sources of poetry. He who cannot interpret 
by his own consciousness what we now have said, wants the true key to 
works of genius. He has not penetrated those sacred recesses of the soul, 
where poetry is born and nourished, and inhales immortal vigour, and 
wings herself for her heavenward flight. In an intellectual nature, framed 
for progress and for higher modes of being, there must be creative energies, 
powers of original and ever-growing thought ; and poetry is the form in 
which these energies are chiefly manifested. It is the glorious prerogative 
of this art, that it “‘ makes all things new” for the gratification of a divine 
instinct. It, indeed, finds its elements in what it actually sees and expe- 
riences, in the worlds of matter and fluid; but it combines and blends 
these into new forms and according to.new affinities; breaks down, if we 
may so say, the distinctions and bounds of nature; imparts to material 
objects, life, and sentiment, and emotion; and invests the mind with the 
powers and splendours of outward creation; describes the surrounding 
universe in the colours which the passions throw over it, and depicts the 
mind in those modes of repose or agitation, of tenderness or sublime emo- 
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tion, which manifest its thirst for a more powerful and joyful existence. 
To a man of a literal and prosaic character, the mind may seem lawless in 
these workings ; but it observes higher laws than it transgresses—the laws 
of the immortal intellect ; it is trying and developing its best faculties; and 
in the objects which it describes, or in the emotions which it awakens, an- 
ticipates those states of progressive power, splendour, beauty, and happi- 
ness, for which it was created. Poetry has been made the instrument of 
vice, the pander of bad passions; but when genius thus stoops, it dims 
its fires, and parts with much of its power; and even when poetry is 
enslaved to licentiousness or misantrophy, she cannot wholly forget her 
true vocation. Strains of pure feeling, touches of tenderness, images of 
innocent happiness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts of scorn or 
indignation at the hollowness of the world, passages true to our moral 
nature, often escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard it is for a 
gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly from what is good. Poetry has a 
natural alliance with our best affections. It delights in the beauty and 
sublimity of the outward creation and of the soul. It indeed pourtrays 
with terrible energy the examples of the passions; but they are passions 
which show a mighty nature, which are full of power, which command 
awe, and excite a deep though shuddering sympathy. Its great tendency 
and purpose is, to carry the mind beyond and above the beaten, dusty, 
weary walks of ordinary life; to lift it into a purer element, and to 
breathe into it more profound and generous emotion. It reveals to us the 
loveliness of nature, brings back the freshness of youthful feeling, revives 
the relish of simple pleasures, keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which 
warmed the spring time of our being, refines youthful love, strengthens 
our interest in human nature by vivid delineations of its tenderest and 
loftiest feelings, spreads our sympathies over all classes of society, knits 
us by new ties with universal being, and through the brightness of its 
prophetic visions helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 

‘<< We are aware, that it is objected to poetry, that it gives wrong views, 
and excites false expectations of life, peoples the mind with shadows and 
illusions, and builds up imagination on the ruins of wisdom. That there 
is a wisdom against which poetry wars, the wisdom of the senses, which 
makes physical comfort and gratification the supreme good, and wealth 
the chief interest of life, we do not deny; nor do we deem it the least 
service which poetry renders to mankind, that it redeems them from the 
thraldom of this earthborn prudence. But, passing over this topic, we 
would observe, that the complaint against poetry, as abounding in illusion 
and deception, is, in the main, groundless. In many poems there is more 
of truth than in many histories and philosophic theories. The fictions of 
genius are often the vehicles of the sublimest verities, and its flashes often 
open new regions of thought, and throw new light on the mysteries of 
our being. In poetry the letter is falsehood, but the spirit is often pro- 
foundest wisdom. And if truth thus dwells in the boldest fictions of the 
poet, much more may it be expected in the delineations of life; for the 
present life, which is the first stage of the immortal mind, abounds in 
the materials of poetry, and it is the high office of the bard to detect this 
divine element among the grosser labours and pleasures of our earthly 
being. The present life is not only prosaic, precise, tame, and finite. To 
the gifted eye, it abounds in the poetic. The affections which spread 
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beyond ourselves and stretch far into futurity ; the workings of mighty 
passions, which seem to arm the soul with an almost superhuman energy ; 
the innocent and irrepressible joy of infancy; the bloom, and buoyancy, 
and dazzling hopes of youth; the throbbings of the heart when it first 
wakes to love, and dreams of a happiness too vast for earth; woman with 
her beauty, and grace, and gentleness, and fulness of feeling, and depth 
of affection, and her blushes of purity, and the tones and looks which 
only a mother’s heart can inspire ; these are all poetical. It is not true 
that the poet paints a life which does not exist. He only extracts and 
concentrates, as it were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and condenses its 


volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered beauties, and prolongs its 
more refined but evanescent joys.” 


He observes that the name of Milton is almost identified with 
sublimity; but that he also abounds with passages of genuine 
tenderness: some such passage he cites from the Comus and the 
Paradise Lost. Still it is in the sublime that Milton’s transcen- 
dental excellence particularly appears. But our author admits, 
that great and various as are Milton’s merits, his poems do not 
discover all that variety of genius, which we find in Shakspeare— 
‘ whose imaginations,’ says our author, ‘ revelled equally in regions 
of mirth, beauty, and terror; now evoking spectres, now sporting 
with fairies, and now ascending the brightest heaven of invention.’ 

From the poetry, our author proceeds to the prose of Milton: 
he lauds it in the highest terms of panegyric; he transcribes 
several passages, in which we are at a loss which most to admire, 
the sublimity of the conception, the loftiness of the sentiment, or 
the energy or beauty of the diction. That a multitude of such 
passages occur in Milton’s works in prose, we are sensible ; those 
who wish to acquire perfection in writing the English language, 
should make them objects of deep and frequent meditation. It 
has not perhaps been sufficiently observed, that Milton was partial 
to Saxon words and the Saxon idiom. They abound both in his 
poetry and his prose. Still, it must be admitted, that his style is 
difficult, obscure, and involved ; that it abounds in Latinisms, in 
quaint phrases, in harsh and protracted periods, and in confused 
and indistinct perceptions. Neither is the matter of his prose much 
superior to his manner. Considering the extent of Milton’s learn- 
ing, and the vigour of all his intellectual faculties, we are sur- 
prised at the little information, the small quantity either of new 
truth or new illustration, which his prose writings afford. A 
nobler theme for the highest oratory, or the strongest reasoning, 
than the execution of Charles I., never occured in the annals of 
literature or history. How did Milton treat it? As a pedantic 
schoolmaster ; as a parasite of Cromwell—of that Cromwell who, 
while Milton was employed on this work, was trampling cn the 
liberties of his country, and rendering abortive every laudable 
effort of his contemporaries in the cause of liberty. All that is said 
bv our author in his publication, noticed in the present number, , 
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of the Usurpation of Napoleon, is equally applicable to the Usurpa- 
tion of Cromwell. 


The following comparative view of Milton and Dr. Johnson, 
will, we think, interest all our readers. 


‘ The mists which the prejudices and bigotry of Johnson spread over 
his bright name, are not yet wholly scattered, though fast passing away. 
We wish not to disparage Johnson. We could find no pleasure in sacri- 
ficing one great man to the manes of another. But we owe it to Milton 
and other illustrious names to say, that Johnson has failed of the highest 
end of biography, which is to give immortality to virtue, and to call forth 
fervent admiration towards those who have shed splendour upon past 
ages. We acquit Johnson, however, of intentional misrepresentation. 
He did not, and could not, appreciate Milton. We doubt whether two 
other minds, having so little in common as those of which we are now 
speaking, can be found in the higher walks of literature. Johnson was 
great in his: own sphere, but that sphere was comparatively “of the 
earth ;” whilst Milton was only inferior to that of angels. It was custo- 
mary in the day of Johnson’s glory to call him a giant, to class him with 
amighty, but still an earth-born race. Milton we should rank among 
Seraphs. Johnson’s mind acted chiefly on man’s actual condition, on the 
realities of life, on the springs of human action, on the passions which 
now agitate society, and he seems hardly to have dreamed of a higher 
state of the human mind than was then exhibited. Milton, on the other 
hand, burned with a deep yet calm love of moral grandeur and celestial 
purity. He thought not so much of what man is, as of what he might 
become. His own mind was a revelation to him of a higher condition of 
humanity, and to promote this he thirsted and toiled for freedom, as the 
element for the growth and improvement of his nature. In religion, 
Johnson was gloomy and inclined to superstition, and on the subject of 
government, leaned towards absolute power; and the idea of reformin 
either, never entered his mind but to disturb and proyoke it. The church 
and the civil polity under which he lived, seemed to him perfect, unless 
he may have thought that the former would be improved by a larger 
infusion of Romish rites and doctrines, and the latter by the enlargement of 
the royal prerogative. Hence a tame acquiescence in the present forms 
of religion and government marks his works. Hence we find so little in 
his writings, which is electric and soul-kindling, and which gives the 
reader a consciousness of being made for a state of loftier thought and 
feeling than the present. Milton's whole soul, on the contrary, Tevolted 
against the maxims of legitimacy, hereditary faith, and servile reverence 
for established power. He could not brook the bondage to which men had 
bowed for ages. ‘‘ Reformation” was the first word of public warning 
which broke from his youthful lips, and the hope of it was a fire in his 
aged breast. The difference between Milton and Johnson may be traced 
not only in these great features of mind, but in their whole characters. 
Milton was retined and spiritual in his habits, t temperate alinost to abste- 
miousness, and refreshed himself after intellectual effort by music. John- 
son inclined to more sensual delights. Milton was exquisitively alive to 
the outward creation, to sounds, motions and fotms, to natura]. beauty and 
grandeur. Johnson, through defect of physical organization, if not 
through deeper deficiency, had little susceptibility of these pure and deli- 
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cate pleasures, and would not have exchanged the Strand for the vale of 
Tempe or the gardens of the Hesperides. How could Johnson be just to 
Milton ? The comparison, nen we huve instituted, has compelled us 
to notice Johnson’s defects. But we trust we are not blind to his merits, 
His stately march, his pomp and power of language, his strength 
of thought, his reverence for virtue and religion, his vigorous logic, 
his practical wisdom, his insight into the springs of human action, 
and the solemn pathos which occasionally pervades his descriptions of 
life, and his references to his own history, command our willing admi- 
ration, That he wanted enthusiasm, and creative imagination, and 
lofty sentiment, was not his fault. We do not blame him for not 
being Milton. We love intellectual power in all its forms, and delight 
in the variety of mind. We blame him only that his passions, preju- 
dices, and bigotry, engaged him in the unworthy task of obscuring the 
brighter glory of one of the most gifted and virtuous men. We would 
even treat what we deem the faults of Johnson with a tenderness ap- 
proaching respect; for they were results, to a degree which man cannot 
estimate, of a diseased, irritable, nervous, unhappy, physical tempera- 
ment, and belonged to the body more than to the mind. We only ask 
the friends of genius not to put their faith in Johnson’s delineations of it. 
His biographical works are tinged with his notoriously strong prejudices, 
and of all his “‘ Lives,” we hold that of Milton to be most apocryphal.’ 


When Johnson’s Biography of Milton is disparaged by mean 
writers, we turn from them and their cant about liberty with dis- 
gust; but when such writers as Dr. Channing reprehend it, we 
read with attention, meditate with deference, and differ with 
respect. With these feelings we have perused the passage just 
transcribed, and we now offer to its author and the public, our 
observations upon it. : 

Has Dr. Johnson really been unjust to the poetry or prose of 
Milton? To his Latin poems, we think he has not given a due 
measure of praise: he commends them for the purity of their dic- 
tion, but intimates that they are deficient in power of invention, 
and vigour of sentiment, Is not Milton’s charming Seventh Elegy 
a gem of the brightest water? How much gay imagery does it 
contain? Surely the verses which Milton addresses to his father, 
those in which he combats the notion prevalent in his time of the 
decay of nature; his Scazontes to Salcellus, and his Hexameters 
to Manso, exhibit power of invention, and both deep and elegant 
sentiment. In respect to Milton’s English poetry, Dr. Johnson 
objects to him, its too frequent harshness, and PUDOUREE the 
defects of his rhymes. It is surprising that in these Milton should 
have so often sinned against melody; and that he left the disco- 
very of its habitual rules to Dryden, and the perfect observance 
of them to Pope. Yet Milton’s ear was not less tuned to numbers 
than theirs. His rhyming verses in eight syllables are often per- 
fect ; those of ten syllables are in general very defective: the loud 
resounding line rarely occurs in them. It seems universally ad- 
mitted, that Dr. Johnson has been unjust to Milton’s Sonnets and 
his Lycidas, and niggard of praise to Comus ; but the public seems to 
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acquiesce in his criticism of Sampson Agonistes, The terms in which 
Dr. Johnson mentions Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso, explains 
their object, and. points out their excellences, are just; but when 
he describes Milton as seeing nature only through the medium of 
books, he does the bard great injustice; his Lycidas, Comus, and 
Allegro and Penseroso, contain a niultitude of passages, which 
shew that Milton has surveyed nature with minuteness, and with 
a poet’s eye. Books could not have supplied Milton with the 
varied scenes of animate and inanimate nature, which abound in 
these poems, 

But the most striking part of Johnson’s Biography of Milton, 
is his criticism of Paradise Lost. The manner in which he states, 
and, by appropriate expressions, points out the merits and defects 
of that immortal work, is admirable. His summary of the whole 
is excellent. ‘‘ Here,” says the Doctor, “is a full display of the 
united force of study and genius; of a great accumulation of ma- 
terials, with judgment to digest, and fancy to combine them. 
Milton was able to select from nature or from story, from ancient 
fable, or from modern science, whatever could illustrate or adorn 
his thoughts. An accumulation of knowledge, impregnated by © 
mind, fermented by study, and sublimed by imagination.” 


‘ “ Milton,” says the Doctor, in another place, ‘* seems to have been well 
acquainted with his own genius, and to know what it was that nature had 
bestowed on him more than others; the power of displaying the vast, 
illuminating the splendid, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the 
dreadful. 

‘«¢ The characteristic quality of his poem is sublimity. He sometimes 
descends to the elegant, but his element is the great. He can occa- 
sionally invest himself with grace; but his natural port is gigantic lofti- 
ness. He can please, when pleasure is required; but it is his peculiar 
power to astonish.” ’ 


Now we confidently ask those who have quarrelled with Dr. 
Johnson’s criticism of Milton—not whether they themselves have 
written in Milton’s praise any thing which does him so much 
honour as the periods of Dr. Johnson’s pen—but whether they 
have found, in the whole range of ancient or modern literature, a 
finer piece of criticism: whether the English language contains 
passages more nobly conceived, or more accurately, more energeti- 
cally, or more happily expressed, than those we have cited ? 

Is there in all the biographers or encomiasts of Milton, a sen- 
tence which attracts our reverenceto Je Man, in so high a de- 
gree as that in which Dr. Johnson describes him as surveying the 
silent operation of his work, and. marking its reputation stealing 
its way, in a kind of subterraneous current, through fear and si- 
lence? ‘I cannot,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘but conceive him calm 
and confident, little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on 
his own merit with steady consciousness, and waiting without im- 
patience, the vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a 
future generation.” 
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The admirers of Milton can produce no encomium of the bard 
that surpasses, or et that equals these passages. Addison is 
the graceful angel, who describes to his celestial companion, the 
glory and beauty of the scenes he had witnessed. Johnson (to use 
the celebrated expression of Longinus), mounts the car with Mil- 
ton, and announces in strains of immortality the amaranthine 
glory of the bard, and his celestial music. 

et,—Johnson was not blind to the spots in the sun: he notices 
them, but he neither increases their number, nor aggravates their 
darkness. He mentions the unavoidable imperfections of Milton’s 
subject, the crudeness of his metre, the too frequent flatness of his 
strains, the inconceivable demerits of his prose writings. All this 
he mentions, but he exaggerates nothing. We may confidentl 
ask, who of Milton’s rational admirers has praised Milton so well ; 
who has contributed so much to his reputation? In Boileau’s 
Coterie, those who sinned against taste, were condemned to read 
a certain number of the verses of Chapelain; those who quarrel 
with Johnson’s critique of Milton, should be condemned to read 
for a certain number of weeks, Milton’s prose writings, and no 
other book. 

We rejoice in this renewal of the literary intercourse between us 
and our brethren in America—(for such we still consider them, 
though we no longer live under the same government). We re- 
collect that, about fifteen years ago, a journal of great merit, called 
‘« The American Review of History and Politics,’ found its way 
into this country, and was generally read and esteemed by all who 
read it. We believe it stopped with its fourth volume. Surely 
Doctor Channing would confer a favour on the whole republic of 
letters, if he would favour us with some publication, that should 
contain a full account of the actual state of literature and science 
in America; and afterwards continue it in regular periodical 
volumes. 





Art. VII.—Proceedings of the Expedition to explore the Northern 
Coast of Africa, from Tripoli eastward, in 1821 and 1822; compre- 
hending an Account of the Greater Syrtis and Cyrenaica ; and o 
the Ancient Cities composing the Pentapolis. By Captain F. U. 
Beechey, R.N., F.R.S.. and N. W. Beechey, Esq. F.S.A.  4to. 
pp. 521. London: Murray. 1828. 


We wish that the authors of this work had explained the cause of 
its having been detained from the public eye, so long beyond the 
t:me when it was generally looked for. They content themselves 
with merely insinuating a complaint as to the delay which has 
occurred, without at all acquainting us with the parties to whom 
it is attributable. If we rightly understand them, the volume 
might have been published two or three years ago, but for events 
over which they had no control. They also murmur—their 
habits of naval subordination forbids them, it seems, to remon- 
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strate—against the suppression of several plates, upon which they 
appear to set a high value, as they had prepared the designs for 
them with great pains and assiduity. But the most awkward cir- 
cumstance of all is this, that upon the understanding, we presume, 
that their work should be illustrated, at least, by certain of those 
designs, they have referred to them in the text, and have left the 
reader to collect from them much that should otherwise be de- 
scribed in words. But lo! when after being puzzled in huntin 

out these plates, we arrive at the close of the letter-press, we find 
that some of the most interesting and essential of their number 
have been omitted, and that they are soon to appear in a separate 
publication! In this list of grievances, we have to add another, 
that in the copy, at least, which we possess, the views and plans 
are huddled together in such a manner, without reference to the 
page or. the subject, that they are for the most part of very little 
use, and might, indeed, be altogether dispensed with as to any 
light which they throw on the dense and varied volume before us. 

The occurrences respecting the plates are the more to be re- 
gretted, as it 1s chiefly in that department of an expedition of sur- 
vey that the Beechey’s shine. In the execution of the literary 
details, they are lamentably deficient. They have no power to 
interest the reader in the adventures which befal them; they 
excite no sympathies, they touch none of those chords of feeling 
which it is always the province and token of genius to awaken, 
whatever be the subject that employs it. Much of the country 
which they traversed, if not absolutely new to description, might very 
well admit of being amply characterized. This they often acknow- 
ledge, and instead of the description which might be expected, we 
have apologies for incapacity, and excuses on account of want of 
sufficient time, which are the more provoking, as these officers 
were servants of the public, assigned to a duty which they will- 
inyly undertook ; but which eventually they were, in some impor- 
tant points, unable to perform in a satisfactory manner. Nothin 
can be more fatiguing than their dissertations on disputed ques- 
tions of antiquarian research. Their opinions bear no authority, 
their doubts heosie no pregnancy of meaning, and their arguments 
are generally vague and devoid of sound erudition. 

We might, moreover, cite from their work, many sentences 
which are ungrammatically constructed. We do not remember in 
the whole of the 600 pages, a single passage worth extracting for 
its composition. The authors seem to have written under a feeling 
of disappointment, a feeling which we are far from wishing to 
aggravate into despair. But at the same time, it is our duty to 
tell the public, whose money has been, no doubt, abundantly re- 
sorted to on this occasion, that the-land-part of the expedition, of 
which this volume gives an account, has been most miserably 
managed. To the gentlemen who were principally engaged in it 
—the authors of the work before us, we, however, attach no 
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blame, beyond that of not being able to describe what they 
saw. It was absurd in the extreme, to devolve literary duties upon 
them, which they were, in a great measure, unprepared to accom- 
plish. Their style is verbose, and often ridiculous for its circumlo- 
cution, particularly in those passages which are meant to be 
quaintly satirical or humorous. It is always loose and unhar- 
eer and bears in no part of it even a solitary impression of 
talent. ! 

It is provoking also to find, that after the gentlemen of the ex- 
pedition had arranged their plans for a studious and lengthened 
examination of the countries which they were commissioned to 
explore, they were suddenly desired, from some impulse of paltry 
economy, to return home within a limited time, which was hardly 
sufficient to enable them even to see the whole extent of territory 
comprised in their instructions. We are friends to a frugal ma- 
nagement of the public treasure ; but we are sure that this mode 
of economising is not one which the people of this country desire. 
Neither, we may be permited to say, is it effectual for its purpose. 
For after going to the expense of fitting out an expedition, the 
details of the execution cost little in comparison, and if abundant 
time be not allowed for them, the object is sacrificed, and the chief 
oe is wasted. 

- The country to which the labours of Lieutenant (now Cap- 
tain) Beechey, and the gentlemen who accompanied him were 
directed, presents many points of great interest to the antiquary, 
the scholar, and even to those general readers who are desirous to 
become acquainted with a region, of which little is accurately 
known. An Italian traveller of considerable ability, Signor Della 
Cella, has given some account of.it ; and if we be not mistaken, it 
has recently engaged the attention of our neighbours, the French. 
It extends from Tripoly eastward along the northern coast of 
Africa to Derna, and comprehends the district of Sert and Cyren- 
aica, in which are situated the remains of the five celebrated cities 
associated together in the compendious language of the Greeks, 
under the title of the Pentapolis. To define the line of the coast 
was the technical object of the expedition, for which purpose Mr. 
Trindal was appointed to proceed along the coast by sea, in the 
Adventure, commanded by Captain U. H. Smyth, and to assist 
Captain Beechey in making their survey. We should say, in jus- 
tice, that the strictly geographical purpose of the expedition ap- 
pears to have been attained with a degree of accuracy, which if 
not —— satisfactory, is at least sufficient for the ends of prac- 
tical knowledge. Captain Beechey complains that his instru- 
ments were too limited in number, and inadequate in size, to admit 
of scientific exactness in his observations. But when we compare 


the old maps of this part of the coast, with the chart of it which 
we find in the volume before us, we must allow that several impor- 
tant errors have been corrected. 
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But our business is principally with the travellers on shore ; for 
however necessary and useful it may be to ascertain that a pro- 
montory is not a bay, and that a line of coast has, perhaps, from 
the continued action of the sea, for ages, been altogether dhingell 
yet we feel more interest in the traces of our own fellow-creature 
man, wherever he is to be found, and in examining the changes 
which time has effected in his social condition, and in the works 
that have been moulded by his hand. 

The gentlemen of the expedition arrived in the Adventure at 
Tripoly, early in July (1821). They adopted the costume of the 
country, thinking that it would less expose them. to suspicion and 
enquiry. The example of Clapperton and Denham, who travelled 
in their English apparel, shews that there is no longer a necessity 
for our countrymen engaged in Africa, to subject themselves to the 
inconvenience of the Mahometan beard and dress. Captain 
Beechey and his companions were not able to complete their ar- 
rangements for leaving Tripoly, until the beginning of November, 
when they set out on their journey eastward. Their party con- 
sisted of three Europeans, who acted in the double capacity of 
interpreters and servants, Tchaous, or Janissary, five Bedouin 
Arabs, and three Arabs of Tripoly, amounting in all to the number 
of eighteen. 

The first place of any note through which they passed was Tagiura, 
supposed to be the site of Abrotonum described, by Strabo. They 
found the country remarkably tranquil, compared to the disturbed 
state in which it was in the time of the consul Tully. Observing 
on the formation of some sand heaps in the neighbourhood of 
Tagiura, the authors make exceedingly light of those sand storms, 
which are ranked among the greatest terrors of the desert. 


‘The sand which encounters a body in motion, would pass it, we 
should imagine, without accumulation; and the quantity which might 
even be heaped upon sleepers could scarcely be more than they might 
easily shake off in waking. We shudder at the dreadful accounts which 
have been recorded of whole caravans, and whole armies, destroyed by 
these formidable waves of the desert; and when our pity is strongly ex- 
cited by such relations, we are seldom inclined to analyse them very 
deeply. But a little reflection would probably convince us that many of 
these are greatly exaggerated : some, because the writers believed what 
they related ; and some, because they wished their readers to believe what 
they might not be quite convinced of themselves. 

“In fact, we think it probable that they who have perished in deserts, 
from the time of the Psylli and Cambyses to the present, have died, as is 


usual, before they were buried, either from violence, thirst, or exhaustion*.’ 
—pp. 38, 39. 





* «The Psylli inhabited the southern parts of the Greater Syrtis, and 
are said to have been altogether destroyed by clouds of sand which over- 
whelmed them in their passage to the interior. The Nubian army of Cam-. 
byses is thought to have experienced a similar fate.— Vide Herodotus, lib.iv.’ 
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We can easily understand that if there be some peril attendant 
on a journey through the desert, it has also its pleasures. ‘ There 
is something imposing, we may say sublime, in the idea of un- 
bounded space which it occasionally presents; and every trifling 
object which appears above its untenanted surface, assumes an 
interest which we should not, on other occasions, attribute to ob- 


jects of much greater importance.’ Our travellers proceeded to 


Lebida, and through the fertile region of the Cinyphus, which has 
still the same peculiarities attributed to it by Herodotus,—to Mesu- 
rata, where they encountered a strong Sirocco wind, accompanied 
by such myriads of locusts, that the air was literally darkened with 
them. In the course of our authors’ journey thither, they examined 
several ancient remains, upon wide of course they have numerous 
observations. But for these the reader must refer to the work 
itself, as it would lengthen out this paper beyond all due bounds, 
if we were to notice all, or even many of the topics here touched 
upon. The appearance of the locusts afforded our authors an 


opportunity of repeating all that the ancients and moderns have 


written concerning them. It is well worthy of being remarked, 


that Pliny was as perfectly acquainted with the natural history of 
these insects, as any author who has lived since his time; and 
that, in fact, nothing of importance has been added to his account 
of them. 

After quitting Mesurata, the expeditionary party proceeded to- 
wards the wilds of the greater Syrtis, to borrow a phrase much in 
use among the writers of antiquity, although we are told that there 
are spots in this tract where vegetation is very luxuriant, and where 
water may be readily procured ; and that the proportions between 
the barren and the productive parts of the Syrtis, are not so little 
in favour of the latter as appears to have been generally imagined. 
It is thinly inhabited by Bedouin Arabs, whose wandering mode 
of life is unfriendly to agricultural improvements. 

‘On the whole, we may observe, without entering further into this 
subject, that the district of Barca, including all the country between 
Mesurata and Alexandria, neither is, nor ever was, so destitute and barren 
as it has been represented ; that the part of it which constitutes the Cyre- 
naica is capable of the highest degree of cultivation, and that many parts 
of the Syrtis afford excellent pasturage, while some of it is not only 
adapted to cultivation, but does actually produce good crops of barley 
and dhurra. We may remark, at the same time, that the proportion of 
sand which is actuaily to be found in the Syrtis, will by no means authorize 
us to call it a sandy region, and that the proportion of water which it 
actually possesses, will not justify us in asserting that it is unprovided with 
that necessary. We may observe, too, that the number of serpents and 
venemous reptiles, so freely bestowed upon the Syrtis by Roman writers, 
and by others who flourished after the occupation of Northern Africa by 
Roman colonies, appears to be greatly exaggerated : that it possesses, in 
fact, no terrors peculiar to itself, at least, not that we are acquainted 
with ; and no difficulties which may not be readily surmounted by those 
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who are acquainted with the nature of the country, and will adopt the 
precautions which are necessary.’—pp. 269, 270. 


The expedition has succeeded in correcting several errors which 
have long prevailed, respecting the manner in which the Gulf and 
the shores of the greater Syrtes have been laid down in the maps. 
According to Sallust, this region derives its name from the Greek 
word ove to draw or drag along, alluding to the indraught of 
water which prevails along the whole of the shore of this part of 
Africa.—Syrtes ab tractu nominate. The great lake described by 
Strabo, as existing in this region, seems to have dwindled, since 
his time, into several petty marshes. In the rainy season, however, 
they appear to form only one large body of water, and, most pro- 
bably, it was under the influence of that season, that they were 
observed by that eminent geographer of antiquity. It is curious 
to remark, that the Gulf of Syrtis has been laid down with much 
greater accuracy in the geographical outline of it by Ptolemy, 
than in any other which has appeared since his time. 

By the time our travellers reached Bengazi, having spent two 
months and seven days in their journey thither, the rainy season 
set in, and they were detained in that miserable town, from the 
middle of January until the beginning of March. We may form 
some notion of the comforts which they enjoyed during that period, 
when we read that, ‘the houses being chiefly put together with 
mud, were continually giving way and falling in; the streets, 
during part of the time, were literally converted into rivers, and the 
market was without supplies, owing to the impossibility of driving 
cattle into the town.’ 


‘ For ourselves, we were fortunate in having one room in our house 
which was capable of resisting the rain, the terrace on its roof having been 
cemented by one of the Beys, who had occupied it a short time before ; 
and this, we really believe, was the only room in the town which could be 
fairly considered weather-proof. The court-yard round which our apart- 
ments were built (if they may be dignified with so imposing an appellationy 
assumed for a long time the appearance of a pond, and a narrow space 
was only left here and there on its borders, by which we could pass from 
one room to another. 

‘ From the state of our own house, which we have already said might be 
considered as the best in the town, the condition of other parts of Bengazi, 
during the rains, may be in some measure imagined ; although it will 
scarcely be possible for the inhabitants of civilized countries, unacquainted 
with the nature of Arab towns, to conceive half the wretchedness and the 
utter want of comfort which they present on similar occasions. 

‘ The housesof Bengazi are built after the usual manner of Arab buildings, 
that is to say, with rough and unequally-shaped stones, put together with 
mud instead of mortar; they generally consist of a ground floor only, 
built round a square court-yard, which is exposed to the weather, and 
into which the doors of the chambers open, which seldom communicate 
with each other: the court is not paved, and in houses of more than or- 
dinary consequence, there is sometimes a well in the centre. The roofs 
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are flat, and are formed of rafters (chiefly of young pine-trees from the 
neighbouring forests) over which are laid mats, and on these there igs 
generally a quantity of sea-weed, or other vegetable rubbish; over the 
whole is spread a thick stratum of mud, which is beat down as hard as 


Arab laziness will admit of at the time when the terrace is made.’*—pp, 
282, 283. 


This description of Bengazi, is applicable to almost every other 
Arab town. The nuisances, above stated, are not a little increased 
by the groups of half-starved dogs which prowl about for prey ; 
and, above all, by myriads of flies, which swarm so thickly as 
almost to fill the atmosphere. ‘ There is, in fact,’ say the authors, 
‘no chance of avoiding them; they follow you every-where, from 
place to place; settle on every part of the arms, legs, and body, 
which the heat of the weather obliges you to leave uncovered ; 
creep obstinately into the corners of the eyes, and up the nostrils, 
into the hollows of the ears, and the corners of the mouth when it 
is closed, and often fly down the throat, nearly choking you, when 
itis open: at meals, every part of the dishes, and their contents, 
are covered as soon as they are produced, and every fluid becomes 
a trap for as many of these insects as can crowd themselves over 
its surface. In short, there is literally no riding or walking, no 
reading or writing, or eating, or resting one’s-self, in any part of 
Bengazi, in comfort, for them: and if, at night, they take up their 
accustomed position on the ceiling, and give place to the fleas and 
mosquitos, the first dawn of morning finds them on the wing, and 
all alive to recommence their operations. So much for the plea- 
sures of a winter residence at Bengazi! This town is, however, 
well situated on the coast. Its harbour was formerly capable of 
receiving good-sized vessels, but has been recently so choked with 
sand, that only small boats can now find an entrance there. The 
castle, erected for the defence of the fort, does not appear to be a 
very formidable edifice. When the Adventure appeared before it, 
‘the Bey requested Captain Smyth to dispense with the usual 
salute, as he feared the concussion would bring down a part of the 
walls !’ Here the Bey has secluded his harem ; about the neigh- 
bourhood of which to the dominions of Neptune, and the proba- 
bility that the god, ‘ as if encouraged by the daily glances of so 
many soft dark eyes, would wash away the barrier which so cruelly 
interposed itself, and carry off the lovely inhabitants to enliven his 
sub-marine Soirées,’ our authors put forth sundry conceits, which 
they mistake for wit, but which, in truth, betray great want of 
taste. 

_ Bengazi is said to occupy the site of the Berenice of the Ptole- 
mies, and of the Hesperis of remote times. It has, however, very 


few remains worth particular notice. In its neighbourhood, we 





_ * On these terraces barley and grass are frequently seen growing, and 
goats feeding very contentedly.’ 
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are told the far-famed garden of the Hesperides once existed ; but 
how is that paradise of the poets stripped of its enchantment, when 
we are told that it was contained in an old quarry, a little more 
than a quarter of a mile across each way! The bare suggestion of 
the situation, is sufficient to throw us into despair for all the visions 
of antiquity. It may, indeed, be doubted whether the said garden 
was formed in a natural pit or chasm, or an artificial excavation. 
But take it either way, the spell which it has held over our 
minds is for ever dissolved. Let us hear our authors on the subject. 


‘ This celebrated retreat is stated by Scylax to have been an inclosed 
spot of about one-fifth of a British mile across, each way, filled with 
thickly-planted fruit-trees of various kinds, and inaccessible on all sides. 
It was situated (on the authority of the same writer) at six hundred and 
twenty stadia (or fifty geographical miles) from the Port of Barce ; and 
this distance agrees precisely with that of the places here alluded to from 
Ptolemeta, the port intended by Scylax, as will be seen by a reference to 
the chart. The testimony of Pliny is also very decided in fixing the site 
of the Hesperides in the neighbourhood of Berenice. ‘* Not far” he says, 
“* from the city” (Berenice is -here meant) ‘ is the river Lethon, and the 
sacred grove where the gardens of the Hesperides are said to be situated.” 
Ptolemy also may be supposed to intend the same position, when ‘he 
informs us, that the garden was to the westward of the people of Barca ; 
or, what is the same thing, that the Barcitee were to the eastward of the 
garden of Hesperides. 

‘ The name, indeed, itself of Hesperides would induce us to place the 
garden, so called, in the vicinity of Bengazi; for the Hesperides were the 
early inhabitants of that part of the Cyrenaica, and Hesperis, as we have 
already stated, was the ancient name of the city of Berenite, on the site 
of which Bengazi is built, and which was probably so called by the Greeks, 
from the circumstance of its being the most western city of the district. 

‘It has been supposed by Gosselin and others, that those celebrated 
gardens of early times (for they are frequently mentioned in the plural) 
were nothing more than some of thase Oases, or verdant islands, ‘* which 
reared their heads amid the sandy desert;” and, in the absence of positive 
local information, the conjecture was sufficiently reasonable. | i 

‘ The accounts which have come down to us of the desert of Barca, 
from the pens of the Arab historians, would lead us to suppose that the 
country so called (which included not only the territory in question, with 
the whole of the Pentapolis and Cyrenaica, but also the whole tract of 
coast between Tripoly and Alexandria) was little more than a barren tract 
of sand, scarcely capable of cultivation. Under such an impression, we 
can readily imagine that modern writers might be easily deceived; and 
when it was necessary to fix the site of groves and gardens in the count 
so erroneously described, we may certainly justify them in looking for 
such places in the only parts of a sandy desert where luxuriant vegetation 
is found, the Oases, or verdant islands alluded to. ‘ Objects here pre- 
sented themselves” (says the learned and ingenious author of the Discoveries 
and Travels in Africa, in speaking of the western coast of that country, 
where the Hesperides have by some writers been placed) “ which acted 
powerfully on the exalted and penne _— of the ancients. They 
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were pee struck by those Oases, or verdant islands, which reared 
their heads amid the sandy desert. Hence, doubtless, were drawn those 
brilliant pictures of the Hesperian gardens, the Fortunate Islands, the 
Islands of the Blest, which are painted in such glowing colours, and form 
the gayest part of ancient mythology. The precise position of these cele- 
brated spots has been a subject of eager and doubtful inquiry. The chief 
difficulty is, that there are different points of the continent in which they 
seem to be fixed with almost equal precision. In fact, it seems clearl 
shewn, by some learned writers, that this variety of position is referrible, 
not to any precise geographical data, but to the operation of certain 
secret propensities that are deeply lodged in the human breast. 

« «¢ There arises, involuntarily, in the heart of man, a longing after forms 
of being, fairer and happier than any presented by the world before him— 
bright scenes which he seeks and never finds, in the circuit of real exist- 


ence. But imagination easily creates them in that dim boundary which 
separates the known from the unknown world. In the first discoverers of 
any such region, novelty usually produces an exalted state of the imagina- 
tion and passions; under the influence of which every object is painted 
in higher colours than those of nature. Nor does the illusion cease, when 
a fuller examination proves that, in the place thus assigned, no such beings 
or objects exist. The human heart, while it remains possible, still clings 
to its fond chimeras: it quickly transfers them to the yet unknown region 
beyond ; and, when driven from thence, discovers still another more re- 
mote in which they can take refuge.” ’—pp. 319—322. 


It seems that in the neighbourhood of Bengazi, there are some 
, gi and natural chasms formed at a considerable depth below 
the surface of the surrounding plain; that they are covered for the 
most part at the bottom, with soil which has been washed down 
from the plain above by winter rains, and which is frequently cul- 
tivated by the Arabs; ‘ so that a person, in walking over the coun- 
try where they exist, comes suddenly upon a beautiful orchard-or 
garden, blooming in secret, and in the greatest luxuriance, ata 
considerable depth beneath his feet, and defended on all sides by 
walls of solid rocks, so as to be at first sight apparently inaccessi- 
ble.’ Our authors abstain, with due caution, from fixing upon 
any one of the pits which they observed, as the garden of the Hes- 
perides; they did not happen to see one of the exact measurement 
mentioned by Scylas; but they by no means conclude that the 
identical site of the garden may not be found by some more fortu- 
nate enquirers, particularly as these pits and chasms continue to 
the foot of the Cyrenaic chain, to the distance of from fourteen to 
twenty miles from Bengazi. Our authors appear to indulge on 
this subject in a great deal of solemn trifling. Della Cella has 
also his etpeean gardens, which he places in the mountains! 


Our authors imagine also, that they found in one of the subter- 
raneous caves which abound near Bengazi, the famous river of 
Lethe. They made many fine resolutions to explore it with boats 
and torches—but alas! to use their own language—‘ who can say 
that to-morrow is his own?’ No boat could be found suitable to 
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the purpose, and they put it off until their return from the east. 
But as they did not return by Bengazi, we are still as much as 
ever in the dark as to the course of the Lethe! Their disappoint- 
ment, however, in this respect, does not prevent them from col- 
lecting passages from several ancient writers who mention that 
sacred river. The Greek and Latin quotations give a learned 
aspect to the text and notes; but afford very little information on 
the subject, upon which any degree of reliance can be placed. 

The next place of importance visited by the expedition was Tan- 
chira, one of the cities of the Pentapolis, called Arsinoe by the 
Ptolemies, and Cleopatris by Mark Antony. From thence the 
distance is about eighteen geographic miles to Ptolemeta, where 
some splendid relics of antiquity are still to be seen. The count 
around it is eminently beautiful. It is the Switzerland of Africa, 
though the scale of the scenery is limited. Our authors acknow- 
ledge that they felt the charms of this scenery, but they provoke 
us by adding that they cannot describe it. We wish very sincerely 
that some person had been among them, who could have afforded 
“ the gentle reader” somé idea of the country to which they here 


allude. The feeble outline of it which they do give must satisfy 
us for the present. 


‘ The valley of Ptolemeta rises gradually from the sea, winding through 
forests of pine and flowering shrubs, (which thicken as the sides of the 
mountain on which they grow become higher and more abrupt), till it 
loses itself in the precipitous part of the range which bounds it to the south- 
ward, and which presents a dark barrier of thickly-planted pines, shooting 
up into the blue sky above them. The windings of the valley greatly add 
to its beauty, and the scenery increases in interest at every turn, in tracing 
it up towards the mountains in which it loses itself. Sometimes the path 
is impeded by trees, which throw their branches across it, leaving only a 
narrow passage beneath them; and sometimes, on emerging from this 
dark and difficult approach, a broad sweep of verdant lawn will suddenly 
present itself, fenced in, apparently, on all sides, by high walls of various 
coloured pines, rising one above the head of the other, in all the grandeur 
of uniformity. On reaching the opposite end of this verdant amphitheatre, 
a new scene presents itself, before unsuspected ; and the rambler, bewil- 
dered with variety, finds himself utterly incapable of deciding which 
pleases him most, or when he shall feel himself equal to the task of tearing 
himself away from the spot. We confess that, when first we discovered 
this valley, the shades of night surprised us before we thought the sun 
had set, far in its deepest recesses; and we never afterwards visited it 
without regretting that our occupations would not allow us more leisure to 
admire it. 

‘ Among the trees which clothe the sides of the mountains are many 
handsome stone sarcophagi of Greek and Roman workmanship, all of 
which, however, we found had been opened; and among them seats of the 
same material were occasionally observed to have been placed, as if the 
spirits of the dead loved to linger about the spot which had so much 
delighted them when living.’—pp. 360, 361. 
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Here again we are told of how much our authors. could have 
done, if they had enjoyed sufficient time, and how much they 
mtended to do upon their return homewards, if fate, &c. had not 
interposed to frustrate their good intentions. 

The actual condition of the cities of Janchira and Ptolemeta, 
occupies several pages of the volume. In the neighbourhood of 
the former our authors observed several excavated tombs, and 
copied from them some Greek inscriptions, for which we are referred 
to p. 386. But they are not to be found there, nor in any other 
part of the work that we know of; nor have we any great reason 
to lament their absence, as the only fact which they could prove is, 
that the Egyptian names of the months were at one time in general 
use in this part of the Cyrenaica. 

. The road from Ptolemeta to Cyrene, is compendiously described 
as picturesque and ‘‘ romantic,”’ and adorned by luxurious vege- 
tation on each side. The latter city is the most important in the 
Pentapolis. The fountain of Apoilo, which still yields a fine and 


abundant stream, is an object of peculiar interest. Its situation is 
unrivalled. 


. © The position of Cyrene is on the edge of a range of hills of about 
eight hundred feet in height, descending in galleries,-one below another, 
till they are terminated by the level ground which forms the summit of a 
second range beneath it. At the foot of the upper range, on which the 
city was built, is a fine sweep of table-land most beautifully varied with 
wood, among which are scattered tracts of barley and corn, and meadows 
which are covered for a great part of the year with verdure. Ravines, 
whose sides are thickly covered with trees, intersect the country in various 
directions, and form the channels of the mountain-streams in their passage 
from the upper range to the sea. The varied tract of table-land of which 
we are speaking extends itself east and west as far as the eye can reach; 
and to the northward (after stretching about five miles in that direction) 
it descends abruptly to the sea. The lower chain, which runs all alon 

the coast of the Cyrenaica, is here, as it is at Ptolemeta and other places, 
thickly covered with wood, and intersected, like the upper range, with wild 
and romantic ravines; which assume grander features as they approach 
the sea. The height of the lower chain may be estimated at a thousand 
feet, and Cyrene, as situated on the summit of the upper one, is elevated 
about eighteen hundred feet from the level of the sea, of which it com- 
mands an extensive view over the top of the range below it.* For a day 


or two after our first arrival at Cyrene a thick haze had settled over the 


coast, and we were not aware that the sea was seen so plainly from the 
town as we afterwards found it to have been. When the mist cleared 
away, the view was truly magnificent; and may be said to be one of those 





“The height of the upper range from the level of the sea, as obtained 
by Capt. Smyth from a sea base, was 1575 feet.—The dip of the visible sea 
horizon, repeatedly measured by us with a theodolite from the summit, was 
42’ 00”, which, adding 1, for terrestrial refraction, gives 2003 feet for the 
height—the mean of these, which we have adopted, is 1805 feet.’ 
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which remain impressed upon the mind, undiminished in interest by a 
comparison with others, and as strongly depicted there after a lapse of 
many years as if it were still before the eyes. We shall never forget the 
first effect of this scene, (on approaching the edge of the height on which 
Cyrene is situated), when the fine sweep of land which lies stretched at 
the foot of the range burst suddenly upon us in all its varied forms and 
tints; and imagination painted the depth of the descent from the suminit 
of the distant hills beneath us to the coast, terminated by the long unin- 
terrupted line of blue, which was distinguished rising high in the misty 
horizon.’—pp. 434, 435. 


On this range of hills our authors observed a great variety of 
excavated tombs. In one of the chambers they found a suite of 
what appear to be allegorical subjects, executed with great freedom 
of pencil, and still exhibiting uncommon richness of colour. The 
composition and design of them, display at the same time great 
knowledge of the art, and do credit to the classic taste and good 
feeling of the painter. In another of the tombs a suite of subjects 
was discovered, of which our authors entertain a high opinion— 
but not higher than they deserve, if we may judge from the fac 
simile given in the volume. 


‘ The outline of these highly finished little groups has been very care- 
fully put in with red: the local colour of the flesh and draperies have then 
been filled in with body colour, and the lights touched on, sharp, with a 
full and free pencil, which reminded us strongly of the beautiful execution 
of the paintings at Herculaneum and Pompeii. There is no other attempt 
at light and shadow in any of them but that of deepening the local 
colour of the drapery in two or three places, where the folds are in- 
tended to be more strongly marked than in others; the flesh being left (so 
far as can at present be ascertained) with no variation of the local colour 
produced either by light or shade. The colours employed are simply red, 
blue, and yellow ; but whatever may be their nature they still are brilliant 
in the extreme, and appear to have stood remarkably well. ° e 
” * * * o * > * 

‘The characters and features are what are usually called Grecian, and 
remind us strongly, in the originals, of those of the figures represented 
on some of the most highly finished Greek (or in other words Etruscan) 
vases. The draperies are well arranged, and executed with great taste 
and freedom; they appear, like the other parts of the compositions, to 
have been painted at once, without any alteration, and with the greatest 
facility imaginable. It will be observed that the turban has in several in+ 
stances been adopted ; and the shape of some of these is more oriental than 
any which we remember to have seen in Greek designs. It is singular also 
that all the figures appear to have been black, with the exception of that 
of the old man in the last group, which has certainly been red; yet there 
is nothing either Moorish or Ethiopian in the characters represented ; 
which, from the outlines, we should suppose to be Grecian. We have no 
solution to offer for this apparent inconsistency; and will not venture to 
suggest what may have been the subjects of the several pieces. They 
appear to represent some connected story; yet the same persons are 
not certainly introduced in all, if indeed in any two of the compo- 
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sitions. In the first group two females, both of them young, appear 
engaged in some interesting conversation. The second may perhaps re- 
ea the same persons, but it is difficult to say whether the rod in the 

and of the standing figure is raised for the purpose of chastisement, or 
whether it is intended to represent the performance of some magic cere- 
mony. The finger which is raised towards the lips of this figure seems 
rather to be indicative of imposing silence, than of conveying admonition ; 
and the arm and hand of the person kneeling appear to be more expres- 
sive of veneration or submission, than of either alarm or supplication. 
There is a curious appearance on the head of this figure, which somewhat 
resembles in form the twisted lock of the Egyptian Horus, but its colour 
is decidedly red, while that of the other parts of the head are uncer- 
tain. The lower part of this figure has been so much rubbed as 
to be nearly unintelligible, and the face has disappeared altogether. A 
similar accident has happened to one of the preceding figures, the lower 
part of which is not now distinguishable. In the third group we see a 
female figure with a helmet closely fitted to the shape of the head, bear- 
ing on her shoulder an ark, or canistrum; a second female, attired in 
white, is represented walking, and looking back towards the other, 
whom she is beckoning to advance. The folds of the white drapery have 
nearly disappeared, and little more is left of it than the outline. The 
helmet of the first-mentioned figure of this group, is painted red, and 
the back part of it, with a portion of the arm, is rubbed out. The 
fourth. design represents a young man asleep, and a matron apparently 
watching over him, who appears from her countenance and action, as 
well as from the garment which is thrown over her head, to be labouring 
under some affliction. In the fifth we observe a female figure sitting, 
and apparently employed in spinning; by her side is a youth of ten 
or twelve years old, with a turban of a different form from those with which 
some of the other figures are furnished : this appears to be merely a family- 
party, and the careless and school-boy like action of the youth, whose 
thumbs are stuck into the folds of his garment, is well expressive of 
youthful unconcern. The last group represents an old man in a reclining 
position, who appears to be welcoming or taking leave of his son, who is 
kneeling by the side of his couch: the complexion of the old man is de- 
cidedly red, but that of the youth is very uncertain, as this picture has suf- 
fered more than any of the rest. The head and trunk of the old man, so far 
as they remain, aredesigned in the best style of Grecian art, and, indeed, we 
may say of the groups in general, that they exhibit a perfect knowledge of 
the figure, as well as great taste in the mode of displaying it; and we can- 
not but regret that the rude hands of barbarians, rather than those of time, 
have deprived us of any part of these beautiful compositions.’ pp.453—455. 


From Cyrene our travellers proceeded to Derna, which is de- 
scribed as‘a town not much superior to Bengazi. On their return 
to Cyrene they lost their way, but ultimately arrived safe at that 
city, whence they hastened to Bengazi. Here they embarked for 
Malta on the 25th of July 1822, having been thus in fact granted 
little more than six months, allowing for the time they were de- 
tained in the Syrtis and Bengazi, to examine a cemetry which 
might have well occupied a whole year. It was originally intended 
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that the expedition should also inspect the territory extending be- 
tween Derna and Alexandria ; return by Sinah, — along the track 
of Horneman to Augila; re-enter the Syrtis, and explore the more 
inland parts of it in the course of their journey back to Tripoly.— 
The outline of this project was well known, but. circumstances 
which, say the authors, ‘ it will not here be necessary to explain,’ 
prevented its execution. We hope thatif it ever be resumed, some 


gentleman shall be attached to the expedition who can write good 
English. 





Art. VIII.—De L’ Intervention armée pour la Pacijfication de la Grece, 


par M. de Pradt, ancien archeveque de Molines, Deputé a la Chambre 
Elective. 8vo. Paris. 1828. 


SINCE the commencement of that sanguinary contest, which has 
fixed the eyes of all Europe on the misfortunes of .Greece, M. de 
Pradt has never ceased to’ raise his voice, not only in favour of 
humanity, but of the soundest views of policy. That distinguish- 
ed writer, who possesses in a peculiar degree the faculty of acute 
discernment, has published four different works on this subject ; 
a fifth has been suggested to him by the treaty of armed interven- 
tion, agreed to by Russia, France, and England, for the pacifica- 
tion of the Greeks; and it is not less remarkable than those which 
have preceded it for its just views, and the topics of general im- 
portance of which it treats. | 
The first question which presents itself to the mind, is to inquire 
what hasbeen the principal motive of this armed intervention. M. de 
Pradt feels no difficulty in discovering it. After justly observing 
that there is very wide difference between the language that was 
held at Laybac at the commencement of the Greek revolution, and 
an armed intervention in favour of those very belligerents who 
were denounced in such severe terms as insurgents; that there is 
a very wide difference between the offers of co-operation against 
Greece, which the Divan declares were then made to it, by some of 
the powers which are now parties to the treaty, and the employ- 
ment of squadrons for the purpose of arresting the progress of the 
war; that there is a very wide difference between so many instan- 
ces of open repugnance, of disguised hostility, and even of tardy 
neutrality, and the recognition of Greece as an independent state, 
accompanied by guarantees for that independence ; the author asks 
himself, who could have operated so prodigious a change, and have 
hastened the march of circumstances from so vast a distance, to 
the point at which they are now found ?—Who is the author of 
this miracle? He answers—Civilization. To that power alone 
belongs in truth the privilege of producing such wondrous effects ; 
—it has conquered. In following its impulses, diplomacy is no 
more than its agent, perhaps without we it, and even without 
wishing it. But far from being dishonoured by its defeat, diplo- 
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macy ought to be proud of being commissioned to develope an 
order of things much superior to that upon which it had been 
heretofore occupied. For a long time, during the progress of this 
affair, had the cabinets closed their ears to the cries of humanity: 
the civilization of the age has at length compelled them to hear 
those cries, and even to determine on appeasing them. 

Was the formation of the alliance in favour of Greece the work 
of chance, as to the elements of which it is composed? No; it is 
the mere simple result of the irresistible force of circumstances. 
The whole object of policy now is the maintenance of peace: the 
statu quo of affairs is the main interest attended to by the cabi- 
nets of Europe, and the regulating principle of their negociations, 
‘Hence, as soon as it was resolved that an end should be put to 
the troubles of the East, it was impossible to commit that office to 
the nearest Power, as had been done in the cases of Naples and 
Spain. There was nothing to be gained in the war against those 
two countries, but the equivocal advantage of seeing a blind pas- 


sion triumph there, and of establishing a system of despotism as 


injurious to the people as to the sovereign, and in the end as fatal 


to the conquerors as to the conquered ; because the order of things 


which it was sought to confirm, has no stability or support, and a 


-war undertaken for the purpose of maintaining it, may, perhaps, 
be followed by another war, undertaken with the view of moderat- 


ing or subverting it. But on the other hand there is much to be 
gained in an attack against the Turks, not only in territory, but in 


direct and positive influence over a young and new people, who 


after four centuries of servitude have sprung forth again, as it were, 
from their own ashes. A neighbouring power, therefore, being likely 
to gain a great deal by assisting the Greeks, would necessarily 
render the rest of Europe jealous of the physical and moral aggran- 
disement which it would probably acquire, and thus would be 
kindled the brand of general conflagration, at the very moment when 
the preservation of peace was the object most anxiously desired by 
every cabinet. Austria, as being the nearest power to the Turks, 


-would consequently have been put aside by common consent; 


besides, she has no maritime force, and it was deemed in:lispen- 
sible to the protection of commerce, that the work of intervention 
should be commenced by sending squadrons of ships to the Archi- 
pelago. Russia is also a neighbour of the Ottoman empire, by 
its possessions on the Black Sea; but as it was impossible for 
Russia to remain neutral, for reasons obvious to all the world, it 
was judged necessary to unite her with the other powers, which 
at the same time that they were strong enough to oppose a barrier 
to ambition, were placed by their geographical position beyond 
the slightest suspicion as to the motives of their co-operation in 
forwarding the common object. France and England, possessing 
as they did all the requisite means of action, presented in their 


distance from Turkey abundant guarantees that no selfish project 
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could be disguised under their measures of pacification. Thus the 
composition of the alliance of intervention ‘in the affairs of Greece, 


arose out of the nature of things, and could have admitted of no 
other elements. : 


The preamble of the declaration made to Turkey by the three 
allies, has been profoundly considered by M. de Pradt, with the 
view of discovering the real motives of the intervention, and it is 
interpreted by him with his usual acuteness and discernment. He 
expresses himself in the following terms: 


‘ If we rightly comprehend the preamble of the treaty, it means to say 
—‘ A war of six years has not terminated in giving the ascendancy to 
either party; it will then have neither termination nor object. Six years 
of useless massacres, of mutual acts of ferocity, have presented a horrible 
spectacle to humanity. Civilized Europe cannot suffer it to continue ; 
these horrors must cease, sufficient time has been given to the combatants 
to measure their strength. We see that they are equal in feebleness, that 
they can only succeed in exterminating each other, without either havin 
the means of obtaining an ascendancy. The experiment has been made, 
and it must serve to guide our judgment as to the future. A continued 
slaughter of men is a positive loss, and it ought to be prevented by all the 
means which humanity can devise. The evils which war generally pro- 
duces find their excuse in the probability of the results: but when things 
have reached a point at which the combatants can only kill each other 
without conquering, it then remains for us only to separate men who if 
allowed to continue the struggle can but destroy each other, without any 
of the sanctions of reason or humanity. In the family of mankind, animo- 
sity should not be permitted to go to that extent: there are boundaries 
prescribed by nature as well as by morality. The question here is not 
that of aiding one party against the other, but of preventing both from 
striking more blows. Besides, the disorders necessarily attendant on a 
state of war, vitally affect the interests of all the commerce of Europe. 
Every vessel that bears a flag, undergoes an impost which implies the 
right of protection. This war incites the cupidity of men who would not 
hesitate to acquire unlawful gains, by means of an armed system of 
piracy, that is supported only by depredations on fair and legitimate 
commerce, which can no longer exist under the repetition of the losses 
it has already sustained. The seas covered with corsairs, are without 
security; the innumerable retreats among the small islands with which the 
Mediterranean is studded, frustrate the efforts of the most active vigilance. 
It is absolutely necessary that this general disorder should cease; that a 
police should be established on the high roads of commerce, and that the 
sword should be sheathed. Besides, Greece implores our mediation ; its 
wishes ought not to be frustrated.” We observe further, that the mediating 
powers have abstained from speaking of legitimacy and religion ; here are 
two great points gained. This reserve is judicious and well-advised ; it 
is in good taste, and affords a good example: may it be followed, and may 
political questions in future be disencumbered of the inconvenient appen- 
dages of legitimacy and religion, which have unfortunately been too often 
called in where they have had nothing whatever to do. The allies, more- 
over, have fully felt that in a regular system of neutrality they could no 
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longer say to the Grand Signior,—‘‘ You are not the legitimate ruler of 
Greece,” after they had recognized him as such for so many hundred 
years. Neither could they on the other hand say to Greece,—‘*‘ You have 
done wrong in nct receiving and humbly enduring all the evil treatment of 
ferocious masters, whose progress in civilization is so vastly inferior to our 
own.” In this dilemma the mediators have observed a prudent silence. 
Besides, the object proposed here, is not to argue, but to bring the war to 
aconclusion, The sponge cannot be so easily applied to a voluntary or 
forced possession of so many ages. What better or different titles are to 
be found in half the archives of Europe? What arguments by way of 
reprisal, might not the diplomatists of Constantinople have used in an- 
swer to the partitioners of Poland, and against the possessors of Veiice and 
Genoa? If religion were alleged, it might be said that if Christian Euro 
assisted their fellow-christians, Ibrahim Pacha assisted his fellow-mussul- 
men. Silence was equally requisite with respect to the cross and the 
crescent. The contrary course would have led to a war of religion, and 
the time for that has passed away. A strong proof of the justice of this 
discernment which has rejected the mention of religion and legitimacy, is 
found in the Ottoman manifesto ; for it insists on two points. In asserting 
his sovereignty over Greece, the Sultan formally disclaims the idea of 
m aking war on religion. 

‘ He thus shews himself more enlightened than the mediators would have 
been, if they had alleged religious motives; and, in point of fact, how 
could it have been proved that the war, on the part of the Turkish govern- 
ment, was a war of religion? Odious excesses, directed against religious 
persons and property, frequent as they are among a barbarous people, do 
not constitute a war of religion: similar excesses are committed in wars 
which are avowedly political. Instead of going into these points, the 
allies limited themselves to asserting the claims of humanity, and to the 
necessity of removing the injuries which were constantly inflicted on 
European commerce. Thus they deprived the Ottoman diplomatist of all 
his advantages; they took from under him the ground on which he stood, 
and transported him to another, at once novel and disadvantageous to him, 
on which he could only remain silent between ignorance and surprise. In 
a word, what could he reply to those who said :—‘* We have waited long 
enough to see which of you could vanquish the other ; your contest results 
only in frightful massacres, which have no object and no end. We have 
long suffered these collisions which have no probability of being drawn to 
a close, and are governed by no fixed rules: we neither attack Greece nor 
Turkey for the benefit of either party ; but we come, in the name of hu- 
manity, to place ourselves between the combatants, whom a blind cruelty 
leads to their common ruin; and as every thing contributes to create 
between them an insurmountable incompatibility, we shall erect barriers 
between them, which shall prevent them from fighting any longer. We 
shall, moreover, restore to the eastern seas their accustomed security.” 
Nothing can be more humane than this kind of language. It is almost 
the same as that which has been held by the United States and England, 
as if they had spoken only through one and the same organ, on the subject 
of the independence of Spanish America. While a great number of idlers, 
in Europe, were losing their time and their trouble in scrupulously balancing 
the rights of Spain, arising out of that legitimate order of things, so in- 
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correctly traced to the great and indisputable principles of social legiti- 
macy, the English of England and America, for they are of the same 
blood and intelligence, have equally proclaimed :— Every war must 
have a term; the slaughter of mankind proves nothing. For ten years 
Spain treated America almost as Turkey treated Greece; and it advanced 
its purpose as much as the Sultan advances his. All of right that be- 
longed to legitimacy, has been exercised and exhausted in these efforts ; 
as it could effect nothing for itself we owe it nothing ; for to exist without 
power is not to exist at all. The adversaries of Spain have sufficiently 
fulfilled the conditions of sociability amongst men; the signs of their 
duration are impressed on the cradle of the new communities ; we acknow- 
ledge them as such, and this social recognition is, of itself, no more than 
the admission of a fact, which is obvious to every eye. What reason 
dictates to us on one hand, our interest on the other, commands us to 


follow ; the mischiefs of the struggle affect us, and we must, of ourselves, 
bring them to a termination.” ’ 


Had the allies been summoned before the tribunal of the human 
race, in order to prove the justice of their mediation in favour of 
the Greeks, they could not plead their cause more powerfully, or 
more argumentatively than M. de Pradt has done for them. In 
order to realise their noble purpose, they have proposed principally 
two reasons: 1—To canton the Greeks, as an independent people, 
in the Morea, on condition that they should pay a tribute to their 
former sovereign, and indemnify the Turks for so much of the soil 
as they would be obliged to abandon: 2—To transform the sove- 
reignty of the sultan into the mere supremacy of a Lord Para- 
mount, whereby the Greeks, instead of subjects as they have been, 
would become free-holders (_franc-tenans) ‘or, if it was preferred, 
feudatories, and obtain under that title an influence in the govern- 
ment of Greece. 

Horace with good reason ridicules those epic poems, which, mi- 
serable in their action, were nevertheless opened with magnificent 
exordiums. But diplomatists, who are not always poets, often 
forget their Horace, and admit in their treaties, what good poets 
would not allow in their compositions. Fine words, grave motives, 
gigantic arguments, are followed by a feeble, uncertain, inadequate 
action. We regret that M. de Pradt, having once seized with so 
much acuteness on the analogy existing between the cases of Spa- 
nish America and Greece, does not ask why the allies have not 
done the same thing with respect to Greece, which at least some 
of them have done with respect to America? They certainly did 
not insist on the American states paying a tribute of vassalage to 
Spain; yet the cases are identically the same as M. de Pradt has 
demonstrated. If this be so, why are the Greeks to possess their 
rights under a a tenure less sacred, less acknowledged, less useful 
to Europe, than the Americans? What logic can sanction the dif- 
ference which is made between them? e say logic, because 
strictly following the footsteps of our author, we do not mean to 
enter into questions of legitimacy and justice. 
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The moral impossibility of the Greeks and Mussulmen ever liy- 
ing again together, or of having the slightest mutual communica- 
tion, is a fact acknowledged by every man of good sense; it is even 
so strong that we may altogether look upon it as a physical impossi- 
bility. Four ages of despotism on one side, and of slavery on the 
other ; the opposite tendencies of two distinct species of social order 
which have not the slightest mutual resemblance; and two reli- 
gions which are not only different but diametrically opposed, put 
every thing like a community of existence between the two people 
wholly out of: the question. Late events add still more to this 
state of reciprocal aversion. The Turks never will pardon the 
Greeks for having excited against them a kind of European cru- 
sade, for having overthrown their domination and opposed an 
insurmountable obstacle to their sanguinary and predatory dispo- 
sitions: the Greeks never will forget the massacres of Scio and of 
Ipsara, and will always look upon the Mussulmans as butchers and 
tigers, who are never satiated with blood. This situation of affairs 
has been felt in all its force by the allies ; but we know not through 
what blindness they have been advised to preserve indirectly those 
two nations in relations of intercourse, at the very moment the 

proposed to separate them. Every year of tribute which the 
Greeks would have to pay to the Mussulmans would become .an 
epoch of danger and convulsions: the spirit of triumph which 
the latter would exhibit in collecting it would form a dreadful con- 
trast with the indignation which the former would shew on pay- 
ing it: reproaches would arise on one side and the other; and 
when the irritation of men’s minds is highly excited, the way is 
but short from words to blows, and no great efforts would be neces- 
sary to get rid of the tax altogether. This would be wrong it may 
be said ; this would be the exaggeration of culpable susceptibility. 
But to cut each others throats, from real or apparent motives, would 
be still to continue those frightful troubles, of which it is the ob- 


ject of the alliance to prevent the renewal. Besides, the social 


system which the Greeks would adopt, would certainly not be such 
as that dictated by the Koran : under the protection of a wise liberty 
they would advance rapidly in the path of civilization and happi- 
ness. What then would be the part which the heads of their 
government, chosen or approved by the Ottoman Porte, would take 
among that people? ould the sultan instruct them to protect 
liberty? The bare supposition is absurd. Would he instruct them 
to undermine it secretly? The bare possibility would be attended 
with danger. Would they be without any sort of instruction from 
the superior court? Their mission would then be as useless as it 
would be ridiculous. Every way we turn we perceive that dissention, 
hatred, vengeance, and commotion would be perpetuated between 
the Greeks and the Mussulmans to the consummation of ages, or 
must end in the destruction of one nation or the other; and in 
either case the mediation of the allies would be frustrated as to its 
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object, and would only be considered in history as a nonsensical 
proceeding. | ‘ 

But the allies have provided for the contingency of disorders which 
might take place between the Greeks and the Mussulmans, after 
the adoption of the proposed arrangement; and to avoid all the 
evil consequences that might follow from them, they have agreed 
to offer to one party guarantees, which would be available against 
the attempts of the other. Guarantees !—Would they be moral 
or physical? To suppose that the Mussulman character can be 
effectually bound by moral guarantees, is to insult the common 
sense of mankind. Wallachia and Moldavia prove the contrary. 
Russian diplomacy is constantly engaged in claiming for those two 
principalities, the execution of treaties which it has guaranteed, 
and the Turks still infringe them every moment. As to physical 
guarantees, that is to say, the sending out of regiments to Greece 
for the purpose of keeping the Turks in due order, the first and 
most insurmountable difficulty would be to decide to which of the 
three powers such a commission should be entrusted. But even 
supposing this difficulty to be got over, would this guarantee be 
durable, and, above all, would it be certain to attain its end ? 

All this, however, regards the future. As to the present, the 
alliance has not been less unfruitful of good. The principal 
theatre of war, between the Greeks and the Turks, has been on 
land ; the former, notwithstanding their many misfortunes, have 
always been sufficiently masters of the sea. If the object of the 
alliance, therefore, was to separate the combatants, troops ought 
to have been sent to Greece,—if not from Russia, at least from 
France and England, whose geographical position places them 
beyond all suspicion. The maritime blockade to which the alliance 
limited itself, may have prevented engagements at sea, and have 
paralyzed the operations which were projected against the insular 
ny of Greece. But its efficacy stopped there; it could not 

inder Thalium from completing the devastation of the Morea. 

If the plan of intervention has been insufficient with respect to 
Greece, has it produced any advantages with respect to the political 
state of Europe? This is the last question which M. de Pradt 
considers, and he treats it with his usual ability. But we must 
confess, that his mode of arguing it sometimes deviates into a re- 
finement of thought which it is not always easy to comprehend. 
His work is, however, well worth consulting, particularly at this 
moment, when all eyes are turned towards the East. 
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Art. IX.—1. The Fairy Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo. Plates. London: 
W.H. Ainsworth. 1828. | 


2. Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of. Ireland. Parts II. 
and III. 8vo. London: John Murray. 1828. 


In the volumes here enumerated, we have a copious supply of lore, 
documentary and traditionary, touching the history of the cele- 
brated community, the fairies, whose manners and customs, religion 
and politics, like those of more important societies, have been long 
the subjects of misrepresentation. 

We must content ourselves, at present, with tendering a general 
tribute of gratitude to the authors of the two works, Messrs. Croker 
and Kitely, on account of their successful researches, because the 
Space which we can devote to the whole subject, will little more 
than enable us to present a digested view of the Fairy Mythology. 
But to Mr. Croker we hold the public especially indebted, as, by 
the earlier volumes of his ‘ Legends,’ he directed the attention of 
two eminent literary Germans to the study of fairy history, which, 
chiefly through their exertions, has been most curiously and learn- 
edly illustrated. 

The first thing that strikes us, in contemplating the series of 
facts which have been collected by our authors, in these volumes, 
is the universality of the belief in the existence of fairies. It is 
common to the nations of Celtic as well as of Gothic descent: but 
perhaps the near resemblance, as to substantial points, which 1s 
found in the popular creed, respecting fairies, of all the European 
nations, is the most curious incident in the whole of the elfish 
annals. rn 

Great unanimity subsists as to the limited stature of the fairies. 
The German fairy averages eighteen inches. In England they 
were fixed at about half an inch; but that was in the thirteenth 
century : after which, they grew taller, outstripping the size of the 
northern sprites. Scotland yields a fairy of stunted stature ; but 
what he wants in height is given in fair bodily proportions. The 
Hibernian fairy is considered to have done very well if he surpasses 
six inches in his vamps. We find a little difference between the 
fairies of the north and south. The elves of the remote north (the 
countries of Scandinavia) do not exceed the standard height of the 
others ; but they have a great advantage in the superior length of 
the arm, in order, as it is supposed, to enable them to pursue thie 
business of mining with greater success. Such is the curious pro- 
vision of nature. In the Isle of Rugen, where the practice of 
handicraft is not followed, the fairy can keep his hands like a 
gentleman. 

Although there be, in the popular mind, at least in some coun- 
tries, no certain notion of two distinct classes of fairies, yet it seems 


to be a principle in this mythology, that good and bad fairies exist. 
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This principle being admitted, will clear away much of the con- 
fusion in which the traditions of many nations are involved. The 
fairies of Scotland and Ireland are sometimes said to be handsome, 
at other times ugly; and, again, it is alleged that they are beyond 
measure beautiful, but that the beauty is delusive, and vanishes 
upon close inspection. The people of the north avoid all this in- 
consistency, by recognizing two classes, the benevolent and ma- 
lignant fairies, with their respective attributes of comeliness and 
wrinkles. 

For what purposes the tiny colony was first located in this planet 
of ours, other than for the gratification of their own eternal love of 
fun and frolic, whicly have been oftentimes the reverse of innocent 
to the persons and property of their mortal neighbours, we confess 
that we are ignorant: but the strong presumption is, and the ex- 
perience of centuries fortifies it, that the primary object, if not the 
sole one, of their terrestrial mission, was—- amusement. 

Their passion for’music has, from time immemorial, been uni- 
formly at the boiling temperature. But their tastes vary according 
to climate and circumstances. The Alfar of Scandinavia indulge 
in a plaintive strain: their instruments are sacred to minors. The 
neck or river fairy, of the same country, is an eminent musician, 
and is seen sitting on the waters with his gold harp, from which 
he produces sounds that seem to affect all nature. The Shetland 
fairy has long adopted the pipes as his favourite instrument. The 
music of the Scottish lowland fairies has been often represented to 
possess an exquisite influence over mortal auditors, far surpassing 
the power of human language to describe; and yet a Nithsdale 
youth, who stumbled on a fairy banquet one night, in his excyrsions 
in a wood, discovered that they employed only simple reeds from 
the moor, and stems of corn. The pipes have likewise attained a 
preference amongst the “‘ good people” in Ireland. 

But the allegiance of the fairy people is divided. The goddess 
of dancing acknowledges them as amongst the most loyal votaries. 
They spend whole nights in the merry occupation. They prefer 
the verdant carpet of a meadow on these occasions, and chiefl 
affect that spot where the moonbeams fall. It is curious to find 
that, in almost every country, they have a fashion of leaving on the 
grass, by morning, the visible traces of the nocturnal revelry. The 
shepherd, in his early rounds, marks with interest the site where 
the fairy couples have been tripping it the night before: sometimes 
a greener herbage springs on the hallowed surface; it sometimes, 
as in Scotland, assumes a yellow livery, and the prudent rustic, after 
nightfall, will avoid the scene as dangerous. In every language 
there is a phrase for those fairy rings. When the countryman in 
the north sees the stripes along the dewy grass, he exclaims, ‘ here 
the fairies have been dancing.” Bishop Corbet, in his fine old 


song of the ‘Fairies’ Farewell,” which we are surprised to find has 
9 
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received so little attention from our authors, shews that, in England, 
the vestiges of the fairy revelries were not so soon obliterated. 


** Witness those rings aud roundelays 
Of their’s which yet remain : 
Were footed in Queen Maries dayes 
On many a grassy plaine.”— 


Every where, and at every time, the fairies prided themselves on 
their skill in the art of dancing. Persons to whom the terrible pri- 
vilege has been accorded of seeing the fairy motions, are uniforml 
loud upon the point of their agility. They love to sport chiefly in 
hidden places, such as mountains, vallies, or smooth banks of mur- 
muring streams. In Ireland, they will even resort to the church- 
yard, and take all the consequences of intruding upon dead men, 
rather than be intruded on by living ones. On some occasions, in 
bad weather we presume, they are exceedingly embarrassed for 
shelter, as it is not every place with a roof over it that can satisf 
a committee of fairies. They have been known to open a ball be- 
neath the spreading canopy of a mushroom, where we may well 
believe they were sadly pinched for room. But if along with being 
merry they chose to be spiteful, then the barn of the poor man, or 
the drawing-room of the rich one, as the case may be, is made the - 
scene of their noisy pleasures: then key-holes become easily pene- 
trable ; then smooth and convenient as public highways superin- 
tended by expensive commissioners, are the chinks of the doors, 
and the unstopped crevices in the corners, for which, though they 
be an accommodation to themselves, the successful besiegers will 
take certain revenge upon the neglecting chambermaid. 

Mortal men are not more whimsical in the choice of costume, 
than the fairies, who ought to be more rational in the matter. In 
mining countries, however, clothes of a dusky gray are generally 
preferred. But where they can make a selection, where custom and 
fashion do not too strongly prevail, the fairy prejudice runs very 
much in favour of green. The Irish and Scotch communities have 
ever been distinguished for prodigality in dress. The system cries 
aloud for sumptuary regulations. Besides, like spendthrifts else- 
where, they shine at other people’s expence. What shall we think 
of even the judgment of a fairy, who as is commonly the case in 
the lowlands of Scotland, will deck himself out in a mantle of green 
cloth, inlaid with wild-flowers—green pantaloons, buttoned with 
bobs of silk, and silver shoon! 

In Ireland, the fairy costume is quite as inordinate; gold and 
silver being employed for their apparel, as usually as broad cloth is 
for ours. Why the southern fairies should carry indulgence in the 
article of dress to such an excess, whilst the Norwegian fairy has 
no covering at all, is beyond our power to find out. 


But a cap or hat of some sort, almost always of a pointed shape, 
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is common to every diversity of the elvish family. Even in those 
places where the fairy people are remarkable for bestowing unusual 
pains on the arrangement of the hair, nay among the females, who 
always place the utmost reliance on the force of the capillary attrac- 
tion, the use of a cap seems to be deemed indispensible. What- 
ever of talismanic prerogative is vested in a fairy, is generally con- 
centrated in the cap. It is of various shades, mostly red, but 
sometimes, or nearly always in the case of maritime fairies, it is a 
green colour; in short every hue has its partizans. The fantastic 
fairy of Ireland, disdaining a cap bearing any resemblance to the 
produce of human fabric, delights to dress his head in the red 
flowers of the fox-glove. 

The fairies are universally condemned to dwell beneath the surface of 
the earth ; they are seldom particular as to the nature of the ground: 
they are not susceptible of geological embarrassments ; they are 
beyond the influence of strata and of soils; the tenant of a marshy 
cave in Cunnemara, is as free from imbecility of lung, as the pro- 
prietor of a mineral villa in the bosom of a Norwegian mountain 
abounding with chalybeate. But they may well be happy in such 
homes as they can provide for themselves, for all that the most lati- 
tudinarian dreamers have ever beheld of magnificence in their sleep, 
all that oriental treasures have done to come up to the splendid con- 
ceptions of oriental imaginations, in the way of embellishment, 
are mean and contemptible in comparison with a moderately fur- 
nished tenement, prepared for the reception of a fairy family. 
Upon occasions of festivity, the grassy hills, within which they 
reside, are elevated by temporary pillars of purest crystal, shining 
brightly far and near. Those persons who have been admitted 
into the habitations of the fairies—there are instances of that pri- 
vilege being exercised in Shetland—have come away filled with 
wonder and delight at what they beheld. The marine fairies, who 
have their dwellings in the shining bottom of the sea, luxuriate in 
the possession of all the most precious treasures of the deep. The 
domestic arrangements of the Scottish fairies alone, at least as to 
external ornament, are beneath the standard of their people all 
over the world : their dwellings are composed of rude stone; they 
are turretted like places of strength—but no aperture is discover- 
able by day, and it is only when the apartments are lighted up by 
lamps, fed with ethereal essence, and the fires are kindled, that 
the windows and chimnies are discernible to the way-faring mortal 
who chances to be within eye-shot of the settlement. Men have 
been often tempted to enter their habitations in these countries ; 
and how far a residence of any time with such associates would 
apree with the constitution of a human guest, is an extremely 
doubtful point ; for though he might be certain of the best accom- 
modation, as far as lodging is concerned, we would by no means 
guarantee that he should have board to his fancy. It is said, 
however, that the fairies occasionally obtain meat, either by fair 
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purchase or by rapire—but it is not clear that they use it as a 


staple article of consumption. Fairies too often imitate the habits 
of the people with whom they condescend to be familiar. In 
Ireland they were contented with dew drops; and they ask no 
better nourishment at this moment than mountain dew—in case 
they are allowed the benefit of interpreting the expression accord- 
ing to its popular acceptation in that country. Still we find the 
fairies of most nations armed with weapons of potent efficacy, with 
which they bring down edible creatures of al! sorts, and bear them 
away from the pastures. They substitute for the abstracted animal 
an artificial resemblance, which they contrive shall die a speedy 
and violent death, so as to blind the proprietor to the larceny that 
has been committed. But the stratagem is now so universally 
understood, that the simplest farmer is not to be imposed upon; 
and therefore the spurious ox, when defunct, is treated as a coun- 
terfeit, and the fairies get their proper share of blame in the 
transaction. In England—indeed in all the British isles, the 
keeping of fairies was by no means a burden, until they began to 
set a value on their services, and stood out for an allowance of 
milk or cream. A mess of white bread and milk was the standin 
fee of the fairies in Queen Elizabeth’s time. They do not scruple 
to anticipate the milk maids in their morning visits to the kine; 
and they have been more than once caught with the manor upon 
them. Sometimes they levy the tax in the most open manner. 
Hence, in many countries, it is absolutely necessary to begin a 
churning by an offering of cream, which is scattered round the 
floor. Ifthe tribute be neglected, the pottage was burned next 
day in the pot, or the cheese would not curdle, or the butter would 
not come. Where ale is brewed they expect a per centage—and, 
in default of better food, are contented with bread and cheese. 
The fairies of Switzerland make excellent cheese from the milk 
of the chamois, which, when given to mortals, has the faculty of 
reproduction. This privilege, however, it loses as soon as the 
owner commits an act unworthy of a friend to the fairies. 


Like mortals, fairies have various tastes as to forms of govern- 
ment. In general they prefer a state of independence; but where 
there is an organized mode of rule, it is very strictly maintained. 
The elvish community of Iceland is subject to a monarch, who 
resides in Norway, and who governs his island subjects by two 
deputies or lieutenants, from whom both king and people exact a 
severe responsibility. In Ireland the fairies acknowledge a queen, 
but as far as we have discovered, she is not very troublesome in re- 
quiring the oath of allegiance to be taken. 


The effect of the fairy mission upon this earth of ours, has 
been to put the temper and patience of mankind upon constant 
trial. The fairies, however, we may say, in all countries, seem 
to us to have pushed the jest beyond the reasonable limits of an 
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affair of humour. They have perpetrated felonies, and laugh at 
them as they will, there is no law, none at least that will bear the 
light, for such trespasses. The most justly dreaded propensity of 
the fairies, is that of stealing the persons of comely mortals, hand- 
some married women, particularly when they are placed in the cir- 
cumstances which are supposed to enhance so considerably the 
interest of their personal appearance—but, above all, new-born 
infants, for both of which they leave substitutes, and these are 
called changelings. In the case of children, it is supposed, uni- 
versally, that the danger of their being abstracted is most immi- 
nent during the interval between birth and baptism. Hence the 
midwives in Iceland are observed to retain with a degree of stead- 
fastness and vigilance, which no sinister influence can betray into 
relaxation, the infants committed to their charge, until the Chris- 
tian ceremony of baptism discharges them from so severe a duty. 
But in countries where the mothers and attendants are not so 
watchful, the fairies accomplish the exchange without the slightest 
remorse. The substitute, though made as much as possible to 
resemble the abstracted child, has nevertheless all the marks of a 
creature that excited the dislike of his own species; it is ugly, 
has an unnaturally strong voice, and is exceedingly malicious. 
Wherever a changeling has been deposited, there misfortune will 
surely come: the cows will drop off one by one; the harvest will 
disappoint the unhappy farmer on whom the preternatural off- 
spring is affiliated; or, worse than all, a law-suit comes to crown 
his misfortunes. No consideration whatever will induce the 
Ew the family, or neighbours, to treat the supposed fairy with 

indness. We have ourselves seen not many years ago, in the 
South of Ireland, one of those wretched children who was believed 
to be a changeling: the spine was curved in consequence of an 
early accident—deformity and general debility ensued : we remem- 
ber the struggle of the poor mother between the feelings of hu- 
manity, always predominant in the female peasantry of Ireland, 
and her aversion to what she believed to be an object of legitimate 
hatred. The unhappy little being was neglected and forsaken, and 
was almost constantly left at the door, in, however, a compara- 
tively comfortable state as to covering, to take the chance of its 
being re-assumed by those to whom it belonged. But in the 
northern part of Europe, there are people who profess to be able 
to enter the habitations of the fairies, and regain stclen children. 
There are, however, certain preservatives from the mischievous 
influence of the fairies, to which the prudent in all countries resort 
in the proper season. In Scotland, 


‘If a mother wishes to protect her child against fairies, she must let 
its head hang down when she is dressing it in the morning. A red thread 
tied round her throat, or a cross, is likewise a safeguard. If the child 
has already been exchanged for a fairy, it can be obtained again in the 
following manner :—The changeling is laid before nightfall, in a place 
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where three lands, or three rivers, meet; in the night the elves bring back 
the stolen child, put it down, and carry the substitute away with them, 
‘On the east coast of Scotland, the people resort to a peculiar method 
to avert the danger. During the month of March, when the moon is on 
her increase, they cut down branches of oak and ivy, which are formed 
into garlands, and preserved till the following autumn. If any one of the 


family should grow lean, or a child pine away, they must pass three times 
through this wreath.’ 


It would be very well indeed if the mischievous propensities of 
the fairies were confined to child-stealing. But in truth they seem 
to be actuated by a passion for petty mischief to which the peace 
and quietness, and convenience of mortals are hourly sacrificed, 
But then again, they are occasionally good-natured, particularly 
to those in whom they discover a disposition to treat them with 
kindness and respect. They assist in little household jobs; thrash 
out corn; help achurning ; and put the kitchen or pantry to 
rights. This is not all, They place, in particular cases, the 
fullest benefit of their wonderful skill in manual arts at the ser- 
vice of men. 

The traditions of every country speak of intimate connections 
subsisting between mankind and fairies. A Danish song repre- 
sents a lady living eight years in the sea with a water-spirit. In 
Iceland these intimacies have always an unfortunate termination, 
It would be rather wonderful, that if the fairies should shew a dis- 
position to gallantry in any part of the world, the Irish ones should 
wantit. In proof, however, that they partake of this character- 
istic in common with their brethren of all nations, we quote the 
story of the Lady of Gollerus, which for true Hibernian felicity is 
second only to Daniel O’Rourke himself. 


‘Qn the shore of Smerwick harbour, one fine summer’s morning, just 
at day-break, stood Dick Fitzgerald ‘‘ shoghing the dudeen,” which may 
be translated, smoking his pipe. The sun was gradually rising behind the 
lofty Brandon, the dark sea was getting green in the light, and the mists 
clearing away out of the valleys went rolling and curling like the smoke 
from the corner of D'ck’s mouth.’ 

«+ Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning,” said Dick, taking the pipe 
from between his lips, and looking towards the distant ocean, which lay 
as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished marble. ‘ Well, to be sure,” 
continued he, after a pause, ‘’tis mighty lonesome to be talking to one’s 
self by way of company, and not to have another soul to answer one— 
nothing but the child of one’s own voice, the echo! I know this, that if I 
had the luck, or may be the misfortune,” said, with a melancholy smile, 
‘‘ to have the woman, it would not be this way with me !—and what in the 
wide world is a man without a wife? He’s no more surely than a bottle 
without a drop of drink in it, or dancing without music, or the left leg of 
a scissars, or a fishing-line without a hook, or any other matter that is no 
ways complete.—Is it not so?” said Dick Fitzgerald, casting his eyes 
towards a rock upon the strand, which, though it could not speak, stood 
up as firm and looked as bold as ever Kerry witness did. . 
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‘ But what was his astonishment at beholding, just at the foot of that 
rock, a beautiful young creature combing her hair, which was of a seas 
green colour ; and now the salt water shining on it, appeared, in the morn- 
ing light, like melted butter upon cabbage. 

‘ Dick guessed at once that she was a Merrow, although he had never 
seen one before, for he spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted cap, 
which the sea people use for diving down into the ocean, lying upon the 
strand, near her; and he had heard, that if once he could possess himself 
of the cap, she would lose the power of going away into the water: so he 
seized it with all speed, and she, hearing the noise, turned her head about 
as natural as any Christian. 

‘When the Merrow saw that her little diving-cap was gone, the. salt 
tears—doubly salt, no doubt, from her—came trickling down her cheeks, 
and she began a low mournful cry with just the tender voice of a new- 
born infant. Dick, although he knew well enough what she was crying 
for, determined to keep the cohuleen driuth, let her cry never so much, to 
see what luck would come out of it. Yet he could not help pitying her ; 
and when the dumb thing looked up in his face, and her cheeks all moist 
with tears, "twas enough to make any one feel, let alone Dick, who had 
ever and always, like most of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart of 
his own. 

‘«* Don’t cry, my darling,” said Dick Fitzgerald; but the Merrow, like 
any bold child, only cried the more for that. ) 

‘ Dick sat himself down by her side, and took hold of her hand, by way 
of comforting her. *Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only there was 
a small web between the fingers, as there is in a duck’s foot; but ’twas as 
thin and as white as the skin between egg and shell. 

‘« What’s your name, my darling?” says Dick, thinking to make her 
conversant with him ; but he got no answer ; and he was certain sure now, 
either that she could not speak, or did not understand him: he therefore 
squeezed her hand in his, as the only way he had of talking to her. It’s 
the universal language; and there’s not a woman in the world, be she fish 
or lady, that does not understand it. , 

‘The Merrow did not seem much displeased at this mode of conversa- 
tion; and, making an end of her whining all at once—‘‘ Man,” says she, 
looking up in Dick Fitzgerald’s face, ‘‘ Man, will you eat me?” 

«« By all the red petticoats and check aprons between Dingle and 
Tralee,” cried Dick, jumping up in amazement, ‘ I’d as soon eat myself, 
my jewel! Is it leat you, my pet?—Now, ’twas some ugly ill-looking 
thief of a fish put that notion into your own pretty head, with the nice 
green hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out this morning!” 

‘« Man,” said the Merrow, “ what will you do with me, if you won't 
eat me?” : 

‘Dick's thoughts were running on a wife: he saw, at the first glimpse, 
that she was handsome ; but since she spoke, and spoke too like any real 
woman, he was fairly in love with her. "Twas the neat way she called 
him man, that settled the matter entirely. 

‘« Fish,” says Dick, trying to speak to her after her own short fashion ; 
“‘ fish,” says he, ‘‘ here’s my word, fresh and fasting, for you this blessed 
morning, that 1’ll make you mistress Fitzgerald before all the world, and 
that’s what I'll do.” 
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‘Never say the word twice,” says she; ‘I’m ready and willing to 
ae Mister Fitzgerald; but stop if you please, ’till I twist up my 

air.” 

‘It was sometime before she had settled it entirely to her liking; for she 
guessed, I suppose, that she was going among strangers, where she would 
be looked at. When that was done, the Merrow put the comb in her 
pocket, and then bent down her head and whispered some words to the 
water that was close to the foot of the rock. 

‘ Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the top of the sea, going out 
towards the wide ocean, just like a breath of wind rippling along, and, 
says he, in the greatest wonder, “Is it speaking you are, my darling, to 
the salt water ?” 

‘It’s nothing else,” says she, quite carelessly, ‘‘ I’m just sending word 
home to my father, not to be waiting breakfast for me; just to keep him 
from being uneasy in his mind.” 

«« And who's your father, my duck?” says Dick. 

‘«* What!” said the Merrow, did you never hear of my father? he’s 
the king of the waves, to be sure !” 

‘«* And yourself, then, is a real king’s daughter?” said Dick, opening 
his two eyes to take a full and true survey of his wife that was to be. 

‘« Oh, I’m nothing else but a made man with you, and a king your 
father :—to be sure he has all the money that’s down in the bottom of 
the sea!” 

««* Money,” repeated the Merrow, ‘ what’s money ?” 

‘«?Tis no bad thing to have when one wants it,” replied Dick; ‘‘ and 
may be now the fishes have the understanding to bring up whatever you 
bid them 2” 

“*Oh! yes,” said the Merrow, ‘“ they bring me what I want.” 

«« To speak the truth then,” said Dick, ‘‘’tis a straw bed I have at 
home before you, and that, I’m thinking, is no ways fitting for a king’s 
daughter ; so if ’twould not be displeasing to you, just to mention, a nice 
feather bed, with a pair of new blankets—but what am I talking about? 
may be you have not such things as beds down under the water ?” 

‘«¢ By all means,” said she, “ Mr. Fitzgerald—plenty of beds at your 
service. I've fourteen oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just 
planting for the rearing of young ones.” 

‘*© You have,” says Dick, scratching his head and looking a little 
puzzled. ‘’Tis a feather bed I was speaking of—but clearly, yours is 
the very cut of a decent plan, to have bed and supper so handy to-each 
other, that a person when they'd have the one, need never ask for the 
other.” 

‘ However, bed or no bed, money or no money, Dick Fitzgerald deter- 
mined to marry the Merrow, and the Merrow had given her consent. 
Away they went, therefore, across the Strand, from Gollerus to Ballin- 
runnig, where Father Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

‘“ There are two words to this bargain, Dick Fitzgerald,” said his 
Reverence, looking mighty glum. ‘And is it a fishy woman you'd 
marry ?—the Lord preserve us!-—Send the scaly creature home to her own 
people, that’s my advice to you, wherever she came from.” 

‘ Dick had the cohuleeu driuth in his hand, and was about to give it 
back to the Merrow, who looked covetously at it, but he thought for a 
moment, and then, says he— 
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‘<¢ Please your Reverence, she’s a king’s daughter.” | 

‘ «If she was the daughter of fifty kings,” said Father Fitzgibbon, “ I 
tell you, you can’t marry her, she being a fish.” 

‘ « Please your Reverence,” said Dick again, in an under tone, ‘ she’s 
as mild and beautiful as the moon.” 

‘«¢ If she was as mild and as beautiful as the sun, mpon, and stars, ‘all 
put together, I tell you, Dick Fitzgerald,” said the Priest, stamping his 
right foot, ‘‘ you can’t marry her, she being a fish! ” 

‘** But she has all the gold that’s down in the sea only for the asking, 
and J’m a made man if I marry her; and,” said Dick, looking up slily, 
‘<I can make it worth any one’s while to do the job.” 

‘<*Qh! that alters the case entirely,” replied the Priest; ‘why there’s 
some reason now in what you say: why didn’t you tell me this before ? 
—marry her by all means, if she was ten times a fish. Money, you know, 
is not to be refused in these bad times, and I may as well have the hansel 
of it as another, that may be would not take half the pains in counselling 
you that I have done.” 

‘So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald to the Merrow, and 
like any loving couple, they returned to Gollerus, well pleased with each 
other. Every thing prospered with Dick—he was at the sunny side of the 
world ; the Merrow made the best of wives, and they lived together in 
the greatest contentment. 

‘It was wonderful to see, considering where she had been brought up, 
how she would busy herself about the house, and how well she nursed the 
children ; for, at the end of three years, there were as many young Fitz- 
geralds—two boys and a girl. 

‘In short, Dick was a happy man, and so he might have continued to 
the end of his days, if he had only the sense to take proper care of what 
he had got; many another man, however, beside Dick, has not had wit 
enough to do that. - 

‘One day when Dick was obliged to go to Tralee, he left the wife, 
minding the children at home after him, and thinking she had plenty to 
do without disturbing his fishing tackle. 

‘ Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs. Fitzgerald set about cleaning up 
the house, and chancing to pull down a fishing net, what should she find 
behind it in a hole in the wall, but her own cohuleen driuth. 

‘She took it out and looked at it, and then she thought of her father the 
king, and her mother the queen, and her brothers and sisters, and she 
felt a longing to go back to them. 

‘She sat down on a little stool, and thought over the happy days she 
had spent under the sea; then she looked at her children, and thought 
on the love and affection of poor Dick, and how it would break his heart 
to lose her. ‘‘ But,” says she, ‘‘ he won’t lose me entirely, for Ill come 
back to him again, and who can blame me for going to see my father and 
my mother after being so long away from them.” 

‘She got up and went towards the door, but came back again to look 
once more at the child that was sleeping in the cradle. She kissed it 
gently, and as she kissed it, a tear trembled for an instant in her eye, and 
then fell on its rosy cheek. She wiped away the tear, and turning to the 
eldest little girl, told her to take good care of her brothers, and to be a 
good child herself, until she came back. The Merrow then went down to 
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the strand._—The sea was lying calm and smooth, just heaving and glit- 
tering in the sun, and she thought she heard a faint sweet singing, invit- 
ing her to come down. _All her old ideas and feelings came flooding over 
her mind, Dick and her children were at the instant forgotten, and placing 
the cohuleen driuth on her head, she plunged in. 

‘ Dick came home in the evening, and missing his wife, he asked Kathe- 
lin, his little girl, what had become of her mother, but she could not tell 
him.- He then inquired of the neighbours, and he learned that she was 
seen going towards the strand with a strange looking thing like a cocked 
hatin her hand. He returned to his cabin to search for the cohuleen 
driuth. It was gone, and the truth now flashed upon him. . 

‘ Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait expecting the return of his 
wife, but he never saw her more. Dick never married again, always 
thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later return to him, and 
nothing could ever persuade him but that her father the king kept her 
below by main force; ‘: For,” said Dick, ‘she surely would not of her- 
self give up her husband and her children.’ 

‘ While she was with him, she was so good a wife in every respect, that 
to this day she is spoken of in the tradition of the country, as the pattern 
for one, under the name of rue Lapy or GoLLERus.’—vol. ii. pp. 1--13. 


Such was the renowned community of the fairies, as they were 
once thought of, respected, secretly hated, blessed, or cursed 
amongst mankind. We speak of the belief in the preterite time, 
because it may be said to have now almost disappeared from the 
world. That we should altogether rejoice in the circumstance, is 
not we own perfectly evident to us; for who now is to distin- 
guish between the ‘foul sluts in dairies,” and good house-wives ? 
who is to reward the maid for keeping a clean hearth? who 
punish tell tales, and avenge a betrayed lover? But 


Now, alas, they all are dead, 
Or gone beyond the seas ; 
Or farther for religion fled, 
Or else they take their ease. 





Art. X.—Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches grosstenthiels aus bisher 
unbeniitzten Handschriften und Archiven durch Joseph von Hammer 
Erster Band von der Griindung des Osmanischen Reiches bis zur 
Eroberung Constantinopels (1300—1453) mit einer Karte. Pest. 
1827. 


Zweyter Band. Von der Eroberung Constantinopels bis zum Tode 
Selim’s I. (1453—1520). Pest. 1828. 


Tuis work is another splendid monument of German industry and . 
research in historical investigation. We have from a subject of 
Austria the most complete and impartial account that has hitherto 
appeared of the Ottoman empire; and it is somewhat singular 
that the historian who has done justice alike to Christian and infidel, 
and illustrated the annals of one of the most extraordinary powers in 
the world, should have inscribed his production to the Russian 
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emperor, by situation and interest the jealous foe of his declining 
neighbour. The critical conjuncture of affairs in the East of 
Europe invests the labours of M. von Hammer, which would at 
any time have commanded respect and admiration, with peculiar 
interest. 

Former historians had contented themselves with slight and 
imperfect narratives of the occurrences in Ottoman history, each 
drawing upon his predecessors, and apparently not considering it 
necessary to inquire into the value and origin of the source from 
which he derived his information. Nor did they make the best 
use of such limited means as were within their reach; the best 
historians (Gibbon himself not excepted) have committed faults 
from which an attentive perusal of the Byzantine writers would 
have preserved them. 

The course adopted by M. von Hammer was very different. 
Possessed, by his profound knowledge as an Oriental scholar, and 
by his situation as interpreter to the court, of peculiar advantages, 
he improved these to the utmost, and with a perseverance of 
research of which we remember but few examples, for the last 
thirty years devoted his time and fortune to the purchase of the 
most accredited sources of Ottoman history. With this intention, 
he visited the libraries of England, Germany, and Italy, made two 
visits to Constantinople, and a voyage into the Levant, and kept 
up an extensive correspondence in the principal cities of the East. 
The result of his inquiries, as he himself states with honest pride, 
was the acquisition of such a collection of materials as no public 
library, either in Europe or Asia, can boast of. ‘Of two hundred 
Turkish, Arabic, and Persian works, which treat of the whole or of 
parts of the Ottoman history, or contain materials for the same, 
even the great English Orientalist, Sir W. Jones, was acquainted 
with only a dozen, and in the public libraries of Constantinople, 
there are not more than twice that number.’ But the spirit with 
which M. von Hammer entered upon his subject, was even more 
valuable than the treasures which he had amassed, or the profound 
learning which he has displayed. An enlightened criticism and un- 
compromising integrity distinguish every page of this invaluable 
work. Weneeded not his motto, Mit Wahrheit und Liebe (with 
truth and love), nor the religious solemnity of the comments upon 
it, to assure us of the single-heartedness of the writer. The style 
is manly and forcible, and the descriptions of character frequently 
exhibit a naiveté that approaches humour. We regret that our 
limits will permit us only to take a transient glance at the varied 
a important scenes that figure upon the page of Turkish 

istory. 

The first volume comprises the period from the establishment of 
the Ottoman empire, to the conquest of Constantinople (1300— 
1453). The first book treats of the origin of the Turks (the name 
our author considers as derived from the Torgitaos of Herodotus, 
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and the Togharma of Scripture), and the history of Seldjuk and 
his descendants. The second has for its subject the beginning of 
the Osmanic dynasty, and the government of Osman, the first 
prince of that line. His victorious career is well described ; this 
prince exhibited an instance of that ferocious cruelty which so 
often disfigures the annals of despotism, by slaying his aged uncle 
with his own hand, for presuming to differ with him in opinion. 
Some idea of his character may be formed from the circumstance 
that this murder is quoted by the eulogists of Osman, as among 
his laudable deeds. In the succeeding books, the actions of Urchan 
are recorded, the political institutions of the empire, the founda- 
tion of schools and cloisters, and the Turkish monastic establish- 
ments. 

In the fifth book, the author treats of the reign of Murad I., 
the lord and conqueror, in which a long series of Osmanic con- 
pS in Europe begins, which continued uninterrupted until 

urad’s death. We have only room for an abridged account of 
the battle of Cossova. The army of Murad encountered that of 
the allied princes of Servia, Bosnia, Herzogewina, and Albania, 
in the plain of Cossova, and he consulted with his officers whether 
he should hazard an attack on,an enemy so far superior in num- 
bers. Several proposed that the camels hnald be placed in front 


of the army, to terrify the enemy by the unusual sight of these 
animals. 


_ © Prince Bajesid opposed this council. ‘ Heaven,” he said, “ had 
hitherto favoured the arms of the house of Osman in so extraordinary a 
manner, that they stood in no need of such artifice for conquest; that 
such stratagems would imply a want of confidence in God, and that they 
ought to fight without such protection face to face.” eo 
The council separated without coming to any resolution; Murad, dishear- 
tened because the wind, blowing from the enemy, drove the dust into the eyes 
of the Ottomans, passed the night in prayer, entreating the grace to die as 
a martyr in defence of the true faith and of Islam. At the dawn of day, 
the clouds of dust gave way to a grateful rain. In the council of the 
enemy, the proposition to ‘attack the Sultan by night was rejected by 
George Castriota on the haughty assumption, that night.by favouring the 
flight of the enemy would save them from total defeat. When the sky 
again cleared up, both armies stood opposite to each other in order of 
battle. In the army of the Unbelievers, Lazar, King of Servia, com- 
manded the centre; Wuk, his nephew, the right, and the King of Bosnia 
the left wing. On the side of the Ottomans, Murad took his usual posi- 
tion in the heart of the fight, Prince Bajesid the command of the right, 
and Prince Jakub that of the left wing. ¥ . . " r 

‘ The battle raged, and the left wing of the Osmans was giving way, 
when Bajesid rushed to its assistance, crushing the heads of his enemies 
with his iron club. ‘“ Already,” says Seadeddin, ‘‘ by streams of blood 
were diamond blades transformed into hyacinth, and spears of brilliant 
steel into ruby, already from the number of fallen heads and rolling tur- 
bans was the field of battle changed into a many coloured tulip-bed, when 
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from among heaps of the slain as a bird of prey from the carrion, a 
noble Servian, Milosch Kobilovich, advanced towards Murad through the 
ranks of opposing guards, exclaiming, that he had a secret to communi- 
cate. A free approach being granted, the Servian bending, as if to kiss 
the feet of the Sultan, stabbed him in the belly with his dagger. The 
guards fell upon the murderer, but strong of arm and swift of foot, 
Milosch struck down several of them, and thrice saved himself from his 
pursuers by extraordinary exertions to reach his horse, but was at length 
cut down, overpowered by numbers. Murad, although mortally wounded, 
continued the command until the victory was complete. Lazar, King of 
Servia, was taken prisoner, and brought into Murad’s tent, who, in his last 
moments, pronounced the condemnation of his captive, and avenged his 


* Own approaching death by the previous sacrifice of his enemy.’ 


Murad had hardly breathed his last, when Bajesid, his succes- 
sor, commanded the execution of his only brother Jacob. It 
is difficult to say, whether the detestable policy of fratricide, or 
the blasphemous sophistry by which the Ottoman historiographers 
defend the practice, is worthy of the greatest reprehension. In- 
stances of this crime occur in ancient history, but it was reserved 
for the Ottoman empire to make kin-murder justifiable, as a means 
of securing the throne. The successes and cruelties of Bajesid, 
the different events of his reign, the history of Timurlenk (Tamer- 


lane), his rapid conquests in the East, and the details of his con- 


test with Bajesid, are strikingly pourtrayed ; but our limits prevent 
us from doing more than allude to them, as we must reserve room for 
a consideration of the contents of the second volume, which has just 
been published. We must, therefore, omit the intervening periods, 
and pass at once to the reign of Mohammed II., the conqueror of 
Constantinople. The prophecies in the Koran foretelling the con- 
quest of this capital, encouraged the Turks to make frequent at- 
tempts upon it. After much preparation, the storming of the town 
took place. The whole scene 1s described in lively colours, and 
we regret that we cannot quoteit. The mmperyets inhabitants, 
relying on an ancient prophecy, that when the Turks should 
advance to the pillar of Constantine the Great, an angel would 
descend from heaven and deliver them, crowded to thechurch, 
Aja Sofia, and“ became a more easy prey to their enemies. Thus 
the seven-named town of seven hills and seven towers, fell on the 
29th May, 1453. Mohammed did not enter the city with his 
troops, but remained without the walls until he received intelli- 
yence that it was completely in the power of his soldiers. He 
then advanced to the great church, attended by his guards and 
viziers, and dismounting, entered on foot. The magnificent build- 
ing filled him with astonishment; not content with a transient 
survey, he ascended the dome, and inspected every part of the 
edifice. Beholding a soldier aN part of the church, he 
struck him with his sword, observing, I have given up to you the 
treasures of the town, but the buildings are mine, The first 
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volume concludes with the account of the conquest of Constanti- 


nople. 

| Uniting in an admirable degree the talents of the warrior, with 
the genius of the statesman, Mohammed II. took immediate mea- 
sures for securing the tranquillity of the town, appointed the 
election and installation of a Greek patriarch, with as little devia- 
tion as possible from the ceremonies formerly observed on similar 
occasions. A public proclamation was likewise issued, that all the 
Greeks who could prove their nobility, should attend at Constan- 
tinople on St. Peter’s day, for that purpose, and that they would 
be better provided for under the Turkish, than under the Christian 
government. All who went were, however, beheaded. 

We cannot follow the Sultan in his numerous victorious expe- 
ditions. The advice given by Mohammed’s general Turachan, 
who was sent to the Peloponnese to assist the Paleologi, is too 
striking an exhibition of Turkish policy to be omitted. After in- 
culcating the necessity of union among themselves, he adds, ‘‘ Two 
things have raised us Turks to the summit of power, viz. that we 
always seek out and discover the bad, but constantly reward the 
good. ilf circumstances prevent us from enforcing the punishment, 
we grant the destred pardon; but as soon as every thing is in secu- 
ny, and danger no longer exists, we avenge ourselves with severity.’ 

n secure possession of the capital, the conqueror turned his 
thoughts to the subjugation of Servia, and sent an ambassador to 
the old despot George, claiming the country by right of inherit- 
ance. After carrying on hostilities in Servia, and the Archipe- 
lago, with his accustomed cruelty and success, the Sultan devoted 
all his energies to the siege of Belgrade. ‘ As early as April, 1456, 
it was known in Hungary, that the conqueror had collected nu- 


_ merous forces for the siege, and had cast cannon at Krussovatz. 


On the 13th of July, he appeared before Belgrade with 150,000 
men, and a numerous park of artillery, of more than 300 guns (of 
which two and twenty were of the enormous length of twenty-seven 
feet), and seven mortars to discharge stone balls. The firing con- 
tinued day and night, and the thunder of the cannon was heard 
at Segedin, more than twenty-seven Hungarian miles off.’ 

The celebrated Hunyad had collected first at Ofen, and after- 
wards at Segedin, about 60,000 men, who had taken up arms, 
induced by the bull of Pope Calixtus III., and the indulgences of 
his legate, Cardinal Joannes de Angelo, but more influenced by the 
call of the inspired preacher, Joannes Capistrano. | 

‘On the 14th of July, Hunyad, with his fleet, of 200 vessels, 
partly collected at Slankament, and partly under Schilagi’s direc- 
tion, built at Belgrade, encountered the Turkish fleet, and drove it 
back. Mohammed burned the dismanned and dismasted ships, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the Hungarians; three 
ships were sunk, four taken, and more than 500 Turks were 
drowned. During the battle, Capistrano stood on the bank, and 
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calling on the name of Jesus, waved his colours against the enemy, 
more successful by his sustained steadiness, than Mohammed and 
the Persian satrap Pharnabazos, who in their, blind rage spurred 
their horses in vain from the bank into the water. The seventh day 
after the battle of the Danube, Mohammed led on his troo 

through the walls to storm the town. Karadscha, Beglerbeg of 
Rumili, who had hitherto conducted the siege with skill and 
bravery, had been shot by a cannon ball on the preceding evening. 
On the morning of the 21st of July, the drums and horns sounded, 
and the janizaries took possession of the outer town, storming 
against the breaches of the inner one. Hunyad himself now gave 
up the town for lost, Capistrano’s confidence alone remained as 
unshaken as his inspired courage. By new reinforcements thrown 
into the town at the back gate, he threw down combustibles on 
the Turks as they were ascending the walls, and drove them back 
into the fosse. By noon, the Turks had left the town. Capis- 
trano now took with him two of the younger brethren (one of them 
was Tagliacozzo), and the ensign Peter, and sallied out to seize 
the artillery. Whilst the Turks fled with loud cries of Allah, the 
victorious crusaders pressed on with their battle cry of Jesus.’ 
The rout was complete; when the Sultan saw-his troops flying, 
and his artillery in danger, he fought like a lion, and killed one of 
his enemies at a single blow, but was himself wounded in the 
thigh. The Grand Visir, being reproached by his master, replied, 
that almost all his soldiers were wounded, and that the others 
refused to obey his orders: then rushing into the thickest of the 
enemy, found an honourable death. A fortnight after the siege, 
Hunyad, and three months afterwards, Capistrano, who had so 
often braved death on the field of battle, died both on a sick bed. 

The Sultan sought to obliterate the disgrace of his retreat from 
Belgrade, by festivities and new expeditions. He undertook in 
person the campaign against the Morea, probably unwilling to 
intrust to Mahmud Pacha, a Greek by birth, the subjugation of 
his native country. He was favoured by the constant failings of 
the Greeks, treachery and disunion, and in the seventh year after 
the conquest of Constantinople, the Sultan added Greece to his 
other acquisitions. ' 

In the campaign against Bosnia, the king of the country, sur- 
rendered to Mekied Pacha, on condition that his life should be 
spared. Mahmud assented; and thereby displeased the Sultan, 
whose constant maxim it was to extirpate the princes of the con- 
quered kingdoms. He therefore procured a fetva from Sheick 
Ali Bestami, a celebrated scholar and fanatic, to declare the treaty 
null and void; and the unfortunate monarch fell a victim to the 
murderous policy of his conqueror. The victories of Usunhasan, 
who undertook ‘to defend the Princes of Caramania against the 
ambitious designs of Mohammed, endangered the Turkish posses- 
sions in the Bast. Tokat was surprised, and endured all the 
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extremities of cruelty ; all Asia minor was exposed to the attacks of 


the invading army. At this critical period, Mohammed wrote, with 


his own hand,* a letter to his son, Prince Mustafa, governor of one 
of the eastern provinces, and took active measures for the defence 
of his dominions. Usunhasan continued his victorious career, and 


defeated the general who was sent to oppose him. Mohammed 


now took the field in person; and to encourage his troops, he gave 
out that he had a dream, in which himself and Usunhasan had 
tried their skill in wrestling ; that Usunhasan had at first thrown 


him on his knee, but that, on recovering himself, he had struck, 


his antagonist so violent a blow on the breast, that a piece of his 
heart fell to the ground. This was literally fulfilled in the ensuin 
battle of Terdjan, in which Usunhasan was completely defeated, 
and his son, Seinel, was killed ; for in Persian as well as in Turkish, 
children are called pieces of the heart. 

In 1479, the conqueror entertained the proud thought of making 
himself master of Italy as well as of Greece; and within fourteen 
days from the landing of the Turks in Apulia, Otranto, the bulwark 
of Italy against the Ottomans, fell into their hands. The siege of 
Rhodes is told with the luminous precision of M. Von. Hammer’s 
usual descriptions. It is by far the clearest account which we 

ossess of that celebrated event, the historian having minutely 
inspected the scenes of action with the sources of the history in his 
hand; but any analysis of it would lead us far beyond our limits. 
On the 3d of May, 1481, Mohammed died in the midst of vast 
preparations for war, but against whom they were to be directed, 
the world was left in uncertainty. 

We have hitherto beheld Mohammed II. principally as the con- 
queror,+ we shall now consider him as the statesman. The poli- 
tical institutions of this sovereign, the arrangement of the constitu- 





* « The observations of M. Von Hammer on the Chatti Sherif, are 
curious and interesting; and the letters of the Sultan and of Prince 
Mustafa, informing his father of a victory which he had gained, are like- 
wise worthy of perusal.’ 

+ The often-repeated anecdotes of the cruelty of this prince, his cutting 
open the bellies of his pages to discover which of them had eaten the cu- 
cumbers of a poor woman ; beheading, with his own hand, his favourite 
Irene, in order to quiet the murmurs of the army at his inactivity; poisoning 
Prince Mustafa for dishonouring the haram of a pacha; making a judge sit 
on the ‘skin of his flayed father, &c., do not rest on sufficient historical 
evidence. The predominant virtues and vices of Mohammed, are strongly 
pourtrayed in the different public actions of his life. Like most of the great 
sovereigns of the East, his character presents us with a splendid picture, 
on the dark ground, of despotic tyranny. Opposition to his will generally 
brought down death on his victims: witness the sons of Notaras, at the 
conquest of Constantinople, the noble daught?r of Erizzo at that of Negro- 
pont, and the son of the historian, Phranza; aveiAev avroxeipia tov gudtarov 
pov & ov lwavyny’ is the affecting expression of the unhappy father.’ 
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tion, and the internal management of the empire, which form the 
subjects of the eighteenth book, render it one of the most inter- 
esting in the second volume. After the conquest of Constantinople, 
eight of the principal churches were changed into mosques, and 
Mohammed afterwards built four more; one named after himself; 
another named the mosque of Ejub, the companion of the Prophet, 
whose tomb was so fortunately discovered on the eventful day of 
storming the capital; the third, that of the Great Scheick Bochari, 
and the last, the Regiment Mosque (Ortadschami) of the Janizaries. 
In the great square of the mosque, which is named Ssahn (the 
field) are eight colleges or schools, and near these several charitable 
and literary institutions. 

‘ We pass from the building of the town to that of the state, which the 
people of the East consider as a complete house, or rather tent; and the 
different branches of the constitution are named after this figurative idea. 
The state-building is divided into four parts. Of these, the principal is 
the Door or Porte; the others are the ecclesiastical law (Sheri); custom 
(Aadet); and the decrees of arbitrary power (Kanum). 

‘ As the door is an emblem of the house, so is the Porte the common 
expression for the government, because, from the earliest times, the busi- 
ness of the people was transacted at the gate of the king’s palace.’ [At the 
gate of the palace were the guards, hence the door was not only the emblem 
of the government in general, but likewise of the army and the several 
divisions of the forces.] ‘ The third emblematical meaning of the word 
door, does not refer to the kingdom or government, but merely to the 
court and harem, which is called the house or door of happiness (Dari or 
Deri scadet); whilst the gate or door of the government is named the 
high gate of the kingdom, or of fortune (Babi deviet). The kingdom is 
fortunate, the court happy, the guards are placed at the door of the king- 
dom ; the grand visir presides at the great gate. Through the door of 
happiness the way leads into the sanctuary of happiness, the interior of the 
court, the women’s apartments.’ : 

The canon of the conqueror, in which he, (or rather his last visir, 
Mohammed, the Caramanian in his name) arranged the constitution 
and the degrees of precedence of the different dignitaries, presents 
throughout, in the distribution of the offices of the state, the 
number four. This is taken from the four pillars which support 
the tent, and it rests, likewise, on the historical evidence of the. 
four disciples and chalifs of the Prophet, and the four companions 
in arms of Osman, the founder of the dynasty. 

The first pillars of the empire, and supporters of the divan, * are 
the visirs, (load carriers) because they bear on their shoulders the 
weight of the state. At first there was but one, then two, after- 
wards three, and the conqueror at last fixed their number at four ; 
of these, the grand visir is by far the most powerful; his dis- 
tinguishing privileges will be found at vol. ii., p. 226. 





* «Div means a devil. Divan is the plural, and means demons; likewise 
the grand council of state, and a collection of poems: genius being alike 
requisite in poetry and politics.’ 
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The second pillars of the state are the Kadiaskers or judges. 
Until the end of this reign there had been but one; but the grand 
vizir, Mohammed, being the personal enemy of Molla Kastellani, 
at that time Kadiasker, persuaded the Sultan, that as the number 
of vizirs had been increased, it would be expedient likewise to ap- 
point two dignitaries of the law, one for the affairs of Europe, and 
the other for those of Asia. 

The third pillars are the Defterdars, or keepers of the accounts of 
the Exchequer.* In the conqueror’s time there was only one Defter- 
dar, (afterwards there were four), to whom an assistant was given 
for Asiatic affairs. The present twenty-seven chambers, which have 
the management of the financial department, are of much later origin. 

The fourth pillars are the Nischandschi, or secretaries for the sig- 
nature of the Sultan. These formerly transacted the business of 
the secretaries of state, but are at present little better than a title 
of honour. Thereis no necessity for one entering into the numerous 
details respecting the outer and inner Agas, the distribution of the 
troops, &c., as they would hardly admit of abridgment. One mis- 
take, which has not unfrequently been made, respecting the Ullemas, 
or lawyers, deserves, however, to be noticed. They are not merel 
theologians or priests. Theology necessarily forms a part of their 
studies, for all law, in Mohammedan countries, is more or less 
connected with that science, (the Koran or word of God being the 
principal foundation of legal decisions), but the priests are distinct 
from the lawyers. 

The canon of Mohammed consists of three principal divisions. 

1. Of the degrees of precedence of the great men‘and supports 
of the empire. 

2. Of the customs and ceremonies of the empire. 

3. Of the fines for punishments, and of the revenues. 

We shall make a few extracts, indiscriminately, from this part of 


the work. One of the regulations enjoined by the conqueror, 1s 
the following : 


‘ That any one should eat with my Imperial Majesty, is not my canon ; 
my illustrious ancestors formerly ate with their vizirs, which I have abo- 
lished.’ [But the most fearful canon, is that which makes fratricide a law 
of the empire.] ‘ Most of the lawyers have declared it lawful for him, who, 
of my illustrious children and grandchildren, shall succeed to the throne, 
for the security of the peace of the world, to command the execution of 
his brothers, and he may do so accordingly. The descendants of my 
daughters hall receive no Beglerbeyships, merely rich Sandschaks.’ [But 
as M. Von Hammer justly observes, this can only be understood of the 
grandsons of sultanas by their daughters; for the sons cannot be meant, as 





* «It is doubtful whether Defter (tax register) was adopted into the 
Persian from the Greek, (3:pepa) or not rather borrowed by the Greeks 
from the Persian; for, according to Eastern writers, the Defter, or tax 
register, was an old Persian institution, as the German word, Schatz, was 
originally the same as the Greek Tata and the Persian Chasine.’ 
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they were always put to death as soon as born]. ‘ Before the time of Mo- 
hammed, the Arabians used to drown their female children at their birth ; 
and one of the greatest merits of the Prophet, in the eyes of humanity, is 
the abolition of this inhuman custom, in the name of God, through the 
Koran. How could he have anticipated that princes, who acknowledged 
his law, who, to the title of the Faithful, joined that of Chalifs, would, 
through the organs of the law, declare the murder of their kindred justifi- 
able as a means of securing the throne; and that even an expression of the 
Koran ( Disquiet is worse than death) should be made to serve as a foun- 
dation for the abominable fetvas of the lawyers.’ 


We have already alluded to the eight schools or colleges founded 
by Mohammed, near the Mosque of the Fields. These he endow- 
ed with professors. The execution of this and of the whole 
hierarchy of the Ullemas was, however, the work of the celebrated 
Grand Vizir Mahmud Pacha. The students were calied Thalib, 
the desirous (of knowledge). The course of their studies embraced 
ten sciences—grammar, logic, metaphysics, philology, tropics, 
stylistics, rhetoric, geometry, and astronomy, After they had 
completed their education, they were called Danischmende, or 
science-gifted ; and as such, or Muid (repeaters), they taught the 
younger students. The details of these institutions, of the differ- 
ent professors, and their emoluments, are curious and interesting. 

The endowment of schools, and the promotion of the professors 
to the highest dignities of the state, ensured the advancement of 
science under the reign of Mohammed II. He himself had made 
considerable progress, not only in learning but in poetry; and his 
productions have procured for him an honourable rank in the list 
of Osmanic poets. From his time the office of teacher of the 
Sultan (Chodscha), who read not only with the prince, but with 
the Sultan himself, was one of the first dignitaries of the law. 
Twelve of the greatest men filled this situation during the life- 
time of Mohammed ; and the Sultan was in correspondence with 
the most accomplished princes of the times, who, like himself, en- 
couraged learning and the sciences. 

The example of Mohammed produced a favourable effect, and 
not only lawyers, to whom advancement in the sciences was ne- 
cessary to promotion, but Visirs and Pachas devoted themselves 
passionately to study, giving the most splendid proof ‘ that learn- 
ing not only adorns the warrior and the statesman, but that 
scientific culture in the highest dignitaries, is an index of the 
greatest prosperity in kingdoms. Ate 

The poets of this reign did not distinguish themselves by origi- 
nal composition ; but for the great models of Persian and Djagatare 
poesy, Djami and Mir Alischir, not one of all the-thirty poets in 
the pay of Mohammed would really have deserved the name. 
Djemali composed his poem of Humai and Humayun after that of 
Mir Alischir of the same title, and the Osmanic romantic epic 
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poet Hamdi, the poet of Jusuf and Suleika, of Leila and Medjnun, 
was ae: the imitator, or rather the translator, of Djami. 


Two of the lawyers deserve particular notice, Molla Kurani and 
Molla Chosru. The former of these was teacher of Mohammed 
II. This prince, when young, refusing to learn to read the Koran, 
his father, Sultan Murad, sent Molla Kurani with a staff, and 
power to use it against his son. Kurani, a dignified man, of 
unbending character, announced his errand to the royal pupil, who 
laughed in the face of his teacher, and instantly received the 
threatened chastisement. On his accession to the throne, the 
Sultan offered Kurani the post of visir, which he declined for that 
of judge and director of the pious endowments, as in these he 
could behave with more freedom. Being discontented with the 
Sultan, he went to Egypt, where he was  Bewereren received, but 
afterwards returned to Rum, where he died in the greatest respect 
for his learning and independence. 

Molla Chosru was the rival of Kurani in personal appearance, 
favour with the Sultan, character, and learning. As judge of 
Constantinople, and afterwards mufti for thirteen years, he was 
held in great respect for his learning, but in still greater for his 
character. When he entered the mosque, the crowded people 
made way for him; and the Emperor, on seeing this, more than 
once said to his visirs, ‘‘ This is the Ebu Hanif of our time.” At 
the feasts in honour of the circumcision of his two sons, the Sultan 
placed Kurani on his right, and Chosru on his left. The latter 
not brooking this distinction, sailed for Brusa, where he built a 
college, in which he delivered instructions. A great number of 
distinguished men in this reign are mentioned in the concluding 
pages of this book, whom we cannot notice more particularly. 

ohammed II. was succeeded by his son Bajesid II. His ex- 
Mao and the unfortunate fate of his brother Dschem (so well 
nown in contemporary European histories by the name of Zizimus) 
whose adventures, in variety and interest, resemble more a tale of 
romance than of real life, are the subjects of the two succeeding 
books, 

In the year 1492 (the same in which Columbus discovered Ame- 
rica), the first intercourse took place between Russia and Turkey. 
Czar John the third, through his ally Mengeli Girdi, Chan of the 
Crimea, made the first application to Bajesid, who sent for answer, 
“if the Prince of Muscovy is your brother, he is mine also.” Two 
embassies were sent in the same reign from Russia to Turkey, to 
obtain freedom of trade for the Russian merchants in the states of 
the Sultan. Such were the first approaches of two powers, who, 
at the present moment, attract the attention of political Europe. 
The old age of Bajesid was disturbed by civil wars with his sons, 
the youngest of whom, Selim, ascended the throne by the favour 
of the Janizaries, whose influence greatly increased during this 
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reign. The unfortunate Sultan did not long survive his deposition ; 
but whether he died of illness, or of poison, is uncertain. 

The length to which our remarks have extended, prevents us 
from entering into the reign of Selim. Each of the volumes is 
enriched with a map, accounts of the works consulted by the 
author, and copious notes, containing not only the different opi- 
nions of the writers of the events recorded in the text, but many 
curious public documents, illustrations of Eastern manners, and 
translations of the Oriental poets, together with genealogical lists 
of the sultans, vizirs, and other public dignitaries. 





Art. XI.—A Memoir of the Life of the Right Honourable George Can- 
ning (Prefixed to an Edition of his Speeches). By R, Therry, Esq. of 
Gray’s Inn, Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp. 178. London: Ridgway. 1828. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL memoir of the most illustrious statesman and 
ev oo tee orator of our age, prefixed to the only authentic edi- 
tion of his speeches, has far superior claims to notice and credit 
over any of those ephemeral and hurried sketches of his life, which, 
without authority and for mere abject purposes of lucre, have been 
thickly palmed upon the public attention. In the editorial ar- 
rangement of Mr. Canning’s speeches, Mr. Therry informs us that 
he “ originally engdéged with the sanction and encouragement of 
that lamented statesman himself :” from whom, indeed, many of 
the most important pieces in the collection had accordingly re- 
ceived the signal and exclusive advantage of personal revision, 
before he was unhappily removed from the earthly theatre of his 
lory. 

. The pretensions of the memoir before us, with which Mr. The 

has introduced this valuable publication, are stated with candour 
and modesty. His object, that gentleman declares, has ‘ simply 
been to connect in a brief narrative the leading events of the poli- 
tical career of Mr. Canning—to mark the periods of his progres- 
sive advancement in public life—and to collect such facts and cir- 
cumstances, as might render his labours altogether a faithful record 
of the principles of that illustrious statesman, and of the elo- 
quence with which those principles were enforced.’ In the bio- 
graphical part of this undertaking, he has evidently not been left 
without some genuine information, and useful assistance. He 
announces his obligation ‘ to the kindness of some of Mr. Can- 
ning’s surviving friends, for being enabled to state many circum- 
stances more accurately than they have hitherto appeared.’ But 
he is careful to proclaim that no passage of the memoir has been 
written by any of these friends; and that none of them, therefore, 
are responsible for any sentiment or opinion it contains—and he 
confesses that his materials have principally been collected from 
such available sources of general intelligence, as related to the 
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various and important political transactions in which Mr. Can- 
ning was inne pi al 


Altogether, then, Mr. Therry’s memoir, so far as it goes, may be 
received, like his version of the speeches, for an authentic and 
authorized production ; and though rather a correct outline, than 
a full and finished view, even of the public life of its lamented 
subject, it throws probably as much light on the details of his 
personal history and conduct, as the world can ever expect to 
receive,—unless some one of his private friends, with the advan- 
tages of close intimacy ; with the fresh reminiscence of his brilliant 
and amiable qualities ; with the unlimited confidence of his family, 
and free access to any papers which he may have left; and above 
all, with sufficient ability and affection for his fame, should worthily 
assume the office of his biographer. But such a favourable con- 
junction of requisites for the task, is scarcely, we fear, to be anti- 
cipated ; and except this be found, future memoirs of Mr. Cannin 
cau be little more, in the relation of events, than repetitions from 
the materials which have here been collected. More impartial and 
jealous estimates of Mr. Canning’s career may certainly be raised : 
for Mr. Therry’s sketch, warm with recent admiration of departed 
genius, is almost avowedly an eulogy. More elaborate discussions 
of the various political questions in which the life of the great 
statesman was mixed up, may doubtless be anticipated : for our 
author has touched but lightly ‘‘ currente calamo” upon those fruit- 
ful topics of public dissension, which, with such gigantic force, 
have agitated our country and our times. But though such con- 
siderations of the political principles of the minister, and of the 
whole memorable age in which his actions were involved, ma 
easily swell his future biography to whole volumes, all the facts 
and deeds of his life, which ordinary sources of intelligence may 
supply, can only be copied from, or repeated after, the present 
publication. It embraces the essence and substance of all the 
truth that—except it should be through the affectionate and vene- 
rating zeal of personal friends or kindred—will probably ever be 
told of the life of George Canning. Before we make a rapid 
abstract of its contents, we shall only say further in Mr. Therry’s 
praise, that his own expressed sentiments are liberal, enlightened, 
and rational ; his comments in general appropriate, sensible, and 





just ; his manner thoroughly gentlemanlike and temperate ; and his 


style, though occasionally perhaps too ambitious, clear, animated, 
and vigorous. 
Mr. Therry has thought fit, with a syllogistic precision, to di- 
vide the course of his subject in the outset, into four distinct 
periods: the first extending from the birth of Mr. Canning, to his 
entrance into public life in 1793; the second, from his parlia- 
mentary debut in that year, to the death of his leader and friend, 
Mr. Pitt, in 1806; the third, from that event, after which he ac- 
knowledged no political master, through the long interval until the 
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decease of Lord Londonderry in 1822; and the last—the most 
glorious for his own fame, the happiest for the destinies of his 
country—from his accession to the guidance of the department of 
Foreign affairs, which immediately followed Lord Londonderry’s 
death, until the simultaneous close of his political and mortal 
career in 1827. 

A contempt for the honest pride of descent is affected only by 
those who have no claim to its indulgence. It is not therefore 
unimportant to observe, as Mr. Therry seems to consider it, that 
Mr. Guaolsong was descended of an ancient and respectable family ; 
and the fact is the more worthy of record, because to characterise 
this son of genius as an upstart adventurer, was among the impotent 
effoiis of that-‘malignant envy which his greatness provoked. His 
ancestors, so long back as the days of our Edwards and Henrys, 
were eminent merchants of Bristol and London, who are recorded 
in the number of the chief magistrates of the two cities. Their 
descendants, the Canning’s of Foxcote, in Warwickshire, have for 
three centuries ranked among the principal resident gentry of that 
county. In 1618, the fourth son of Richard Canning of Foxcote, 
obtained from James [., the grant of the manor of Garvagh in 
Londonderry, where his posterity have ever since been established ; 
and from the family branch which thus settled in Ireland, the 
illustrious minister lineally descended. It may be philosophically 
true, that no length of pedigree can serve to augment the fame of 
the great master spirit, which might rather shed lustre on any 
ancestors than receive it from them : but it is no unworthy national 
prejudice which associates the heritage of manly and honourable 
feeling, with the condition of that class of society whose. exist- 
ence is among the peculiar boasts and safeguards of our country— 
the condition of the untitled, but hereditary, British gentleman. 

The immediate circumstances of Mr. Canning’s birth were ad- 
verse. His father, a student of the Middle Temple, displeased 
his parents by marrying a lady of his own country, who though 
of highly respectable connections and character, had no other 
dower than her remarkable beauty and accomplishments; and 
he was in consequence disinherited of the family estate, which 
should have devolved to him as the eldest son. He never returned 
to Ireland, and was called to the English bar; but though a man 
of talent and intellectual taste, he seems to have been improvident 
of his worldly interests, and never pursued his profession with ear- 
nestness. His inclination led him, rather to the cultivation of 
polite literature, in which his acquirements were considerable, than 
to the austerer study of the law. In London he moved with his 
lady ina — elegant circle of society, in which they were highly 
esteemed. But though “they lived together contented, happy, 
and respected,” his existence was a continued struggle against po- 
verty ; and hedied soon after the birth of his gifted son, while 
difficulties were daily thickening around him. 
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Under such inauspicious circumstances was the future prime mi- 
nister of Great Britain born in London, in the year 1770. His mother, 
thus left destitute in the first year of his infancy, was painfull 
reduced to make an honourable effort for rescuing herself from de- 
pendence, by employing in public those talents and accomplishments 
which had hitherto adorned her in private life. She went upon the 
stage; and though her success was not eminent, it was sufficient 
to gratify her laudable desire of arriving at independence. She 
married a second time, Mr. Hunn, but soon became again a widow. 

To this his surviving parent, whose virtues appear to have well 
merited his filial honour end piety, Mr. Canning’s conduct, through- 
out the whole course of his life, was too beautiful to be passed over 
in this place, without copying his biographer’s record :—* It is, 
perhaps, here opportune to state,’ says Mr. Therry, ‘ that Mr. 
Canning took the earliest occasion of relieving his mother from the 
necessity of obtaining a maintenance by the public exercise of her 
talents. With an affection truly duteous and exemplary, he not 
only applied a portion of the means allowed him by his family for 
the prosecution of his collegiate studies, to her support, but de- 
voted, to that praiseworthy purpose, the first fruits of his public 
services. When he retired, in 1801, from the office of under-secre- 
tary of state, he was entitled to a pension of 500/. a-year ; instead 
of appropriating that sum to his own uses, he requested to have it 
settled, as a provision, on his mother. His attention to his mother, 
throughout his whole life, was most kind and affectionate, and 
will be contemplated with delight by those who love to appreciate 
the private qualities which endear, in preference to the more glit- 
tering, though not more substantial or admirable, ones, which 
dazzle and astonish. Mr. Canning not only paid a yearly visit to 
his mother at Bath, where she resided, but made it a rule, which 
he invariably observed, to write to her every Sunday. So strictly 
did he observe this rule, of addressing a weekly letter to his mother, 
that, during his embassy at the court of Lisbon, even when oppor- 
tunities of intercourse between Portugal and England did not oceur 
sometimes for several weeks together, he nevertheless wrote his 
Sunday letter, so that a packet often conveyed four or five letters 
together to his mother. These letters his grateful parent preserved, 
— she delighted in reading them in the circle of her friends at 

ath.’ 

Mr. Canning’s early education was superintended by his uncle 
and guardian, Mr. Stratford Canning, (father of the diplomatist of 
that name), an eminent London merchant. But his expences at 
school and at college, were defrayed from a small estate in Ireland, 
which was bequeathed to him by his grandfather, and formed his 
only inheritance ; although insufficient as a provision fer life, it 
was an adequate fund for the means of education. He received 
the first elements of that classical instruction in which he became 
so elegantly accomplished, under the Rev. Mr. Richards of Bath 
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Abbey school, near Winchester ; one of the best qualified precep- 
tors of his day, to whose tuition, Mr. Therry observes, that 
Mr. Canning considered himself deeply indebted; though our 
author appears to be ignorant of a fact with which we happen 
to be acquainted, that 1t was among the latest acts of the illus- 
trious and grateful statesman, to secure ecclesiastical preferment 
for his venerable and unambitious tutor. From Bath Abbey 
school, Mr. Canning was removed, in his thirteenth year, to 
Eton. His brilliant distinction in that celebrated arena of 
young intellectual ambition, is too well known to need that we 
should follow his biographer minutely through its gradations. But 
it is scarcely too much to say, that the reputation of Eton has 
rested, for the last forty years, and will perhaps rest for as many 
to come, more upon the fame of his individual scholarship, than 
upon the collective merit of her whole institution. The fortuitous 
production of one such man seems a boast sufficient to serve a 
public school for a century ! His principal share in the Microcosm, 
in which he engaged before he had completed his sixteenth year, 
revealed early stores of knowledge, and habits of reflection, which 
must have been the results of an application as extraordinary as 
the original powers of his genius. Imagination, wit, poetical and 
vigorous conceptions, nature had given him for his own: but clas- 
sical and general learning, cultivated taste, and correctness and 
facility of expression, were already the fruits of his youthful appli- 
cation. As the productions of a mere boy, some of his papers in 
the Microcosm, are among the most remarkable pieces in our lan- 
guage ; though they are framed on too close and palpable en imi- 
tation of Addison and our other elder essayists. Mr. Therry has 
ingeniously remarked, in one of these little pieces, which he copies 
for the purpose—a playful comparison between weaving and poetry 
——the development of those striking powers of analogy, with which, 
on the most momentous questions of human affairs, the future 
orator was so often and suddenly to surprise, charm, and dazzle 
his auditory. 

In 1788, Mr. Canning, then in his eighteenth year, removed 
from Eton to Christ Church, Oxford. The celebrity of his juvenile 
talents had preceded him to the university ; and the prizes which 
he there bore away increased his reputation. His career at Oxford, 
too, laid the foundation of some friendships with young men of 
future eminence, which were certainly equally advantageous and 
honourable to him in his subsequent life. But it is absurd to at- 
tribute to such connexions, a success in public life, for which he 
was solely indebted to the irresistible force of his own talents; and 
Mr. Therry is too needlessly anxious to refute the silly assertion, 
that he owed his appointment to the Foreign Department, on the 
death of Lord Londonderry, to the private friendship of Lord Liver- 
pool, who had ranked, on terms of perfect equality, among his 
collegiate intimates. All the world knows that the necessity which 
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was felt for strengthening the hands of government by the accession 
of Mr. Canning’s ability to lead in the House of Commons at that 
juncture, forced his appointment upon Lord Liverpool’s adminis- 
tration. 

On quitting the university, Mr. Canning entered himself a student 
at Lincoln’s Inn, but evidently for the purpose only of acquiring 
the knowledge of the legal principles of the constitution, necessar 
for a political career, and not of following the profession of the bar. 
Thus, also, during that period, we are told, ‘ he was augmenting in 
several private societies, the distinguished reputation as a lee: 
which. he had previously obtained at Oxford.’ His views were 
already plainly directed to public life ; and it was during this period 
that his acquaintance with Sheridan, who had known him asa 
promising school boy, ripened into intimacy—but it was to the in- 
tercourse of society, and communion of sentiments between his 
uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning, and some of the leading Whigs, that 
he was indebted for his previous introduction to Fox, Burke, and 
other magnates of that party, on which so much stress has been 
laid. Mr. Therry is also at too much pains to contradict the report 
that Mr. Canning was, in the most remote degree, related to poor 
Sheridan, or obliged to him for contributing to the expenses of his 
education ;—the fact being, as was indeed much more consistent 
with probability, that the only pecuniary obligation between them 
was produced by a note addressed by Sheridan, ‘one evening 
shortly before his death, to Mr. Canning, in the House of Commons, 
requesting a loan of 100/., which was instantly complied with.’ 

A more debateable question, touching the consistency and inte- 
grity of Mr. Canning’s political principles at his outset in public 
hfe, has been raised on his early connexion with the Whig party, 
which he has often been accused of having abandoned from inter- 
ested motives, for the patronage of Mr. Pitt. It is admitted, that 
the society in which he first mingled as a youth, consisted for the 
most part of ‘ persons of Whig principlés—that his uncle who su- 
perintended his education was an avowed Whig—and that his own 
writings and speeches at the university, breathe warm sentiments 
in favour of those liberal principles, with which the name of that 
important political party in the state, has been identified.’ Before, 
however, his acquaintance with Mr. Pitt, he is stated to have 
already avowed his dissent from that party, on the great question 
of the French revolution ; and Mr. Therry rests the justification of 
his integrity in joining the government, on this fact. But we can- 
not here do better than suffer his zealous biographer to speak for 
himself. 


‘In the general exultation which the French Revolution, at its first 
burst, awakened, even among the temperate advocates of well regulated 
freedom, throughout Europe, Mr. Canning, with a mind fresh from the 
contemplation of those heroic achievements in the cause of freedom, which 
‘raised up the Greek and Roman name with such a lustre,” sanguinely par- 
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ticipated. This admiration, however, was limited to the principle of the 
necessity of adjusting the inequalities of the political condition of France— 
of correcting its abuses—and of remodelling and invigorating the institu- 
tions which a long series of acts of misgovernment had enfeebled. Mr. 
Canning’s opinions respecting the French Revolution, however, had under- 
gone a change previous to his acquaintance with Mr. Pitt, and it was that 
change which led to his connection with Mr. Pitt, and to his determina- 
tion not to connect himself politically with the Whig party. This deter- 
mination was strengthened by the course which Mr. Fox and others of the 
Whigs took about this time, and which produced the separation between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, on the one side, and Mr. Burke and Mr. Windham, 
on the other; and perhaps the most intelligible and most correct expla- 
nation of Mr. Canning’s determination not to connect himself with the 
Whig party, but to attach himself to Mr. Pitt, is to state, that his decision 
was formed upon the same grounds which induced the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Spencer, Mr. Windham, Mr. Grenville, and those who acted with 
them, to separate from Mr. Fox, and take office under Mr. Pitt, and at 
the same period of time, though independently of them, and without any 
concert.”—vol.i. pp. 19, 20. 

The question of the merits of the French revolution—especiall 
considering the dreadful excesses to which it had at this e aa 4 
(1793) been carried—and the danger with which it openly threat- 
ened every established government—was one, it must be acknow- 
ledged, suz generis, to be regarded and treated apart and distinct 
from all ordinary and general principles. |The cause from which 
Mr. Canning seceded was no longer, as his biographer elsewhere 
justly observes, the revolution of 1787, ‘when the spectacle of the 
French people, and first National Assembly, was grand and in- 
spiring ; but the terrorism which had covered France with dun- 
geons, scaffolds, and proscriptions.” But whatever degree of sin- 
cerity we may freely attribute to the change in Mr. Canning’s 
youthful opinions, ungenerous suspicion was not the less sure to 
attach to his sudden and devoted enlistment under the banners of 
the great champion of the anti-revolutionary cause. The circum- 
stances of his introduction to Mr. Pitt, which ushered him into 
public life, have been so variously reported, that it may not be 
amiss to quote in this place, the exact relation of his well informed 
biographer. | 

‘ The commencement of his acquaintance with Mr, Pitt, though some- 
what curious in its circumstances, is attributable to the same honourable 
source from which he derived all his distinction in after life—his own 
talents. The celebrity of those talents reached the minister, Mr. Pitt, 
through a private channel, who communicated his desire to see Mr. 
Canning. With this requisition Mr. Canning, of course, readily com- 
plied. Mr. Pitt proceeded immediately on their meeting to declare 
to Mr. Canning the object of his requesting an interview with 
him; which was to state, that he had heard of Mr. Canning’s repu- 
tation as a scholar and a speaker, and that if he concurred in the 
policy which Government was then pursuing, arrangements would be made 
to facilitate his introduction into Parliament. After a full explanation 
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between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Canning of the feelings of each on all the 
important public questions of the moment, the result was, on Mr. Canning’s 
part, the determination to connéct himself politically with Mr. Pitt; and 
on the part of Mr. Pitt, the offer of a seat in Parliament. He may have 
confided this determination to Mr. Sheridan, or possibly may have con- 
sulted him; but even the assertion so frequently made, that Sheridan’s 
advice mainly influenced him in this important step, is sustained by no 
competent authority. This acquiescence in the proposal of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Canning’s friends knew to be consistent with his previously avowed and 
conscientious conviction, as when he had no motives of interest to sway 
him in adopting that conviction, and very strong ones to persuade him 
from it, he had uncompromisingly expressed it in the Whig circle in 
which he principally moved, and by which, in the ordinary curse of events, 
it was natural he should have expected to be introduced into Parliament.’ 
—pp. 17, 18. 


Whatever may be thought of the circumstances under which 
Mr. Canning entered public life, the most triumphant justification 
of his outset is to be found in the consistency of his political 
principles, at least, from that hour to his death. His memory de- 
serves the high eulogium of his biographer, that, ‘in an age of 
recantations and apostacies, he reached the summit of popular 
favour and of his fame, without disavowing one act of his public 
life.” Apart from his uniform opposition to the disputable ques- 
tions of the French revolution and parliamentary reform, his sup- 
port of all the enlightened principles of political justice and free- 
dom was clearly and undoubtedly inflexible and honourable. To 
instance only two of the great subjects to which those principles 
were applicable, he appears in splendid contrast with a contempo- 
rary statesman, who has with little reason been numbered, lke 
himself, among the disciples of the Pitt school. In a review of 
Lord Liverpool’s political career, we have had occasion to limit the 
consistency of that nobleman—little for the fame of a public and 
private character, otherwise well-intentioned and estimable—to a 
narrow and persevering hostility against the abolition of the slave 
trade, and the emancipation of the Catholics: to Mr. Canning’s 
enduring honour, his hale career is closely identified with his con- 
sistent and eloquent vindication of humanity and justice in both 
those causes. In the one, his earliest and latest efforts were 
earnestly, though rage directed, to ameliorate the condition 
of the slave population, and gradually to abolish slavery altoge- 
ther; to the other he, on two distinct occasions, sacrificed place 
and emolument, and what he prized far more highly than either, 
ambition itself; and finally, victorious over the bigotry and in- 
tolerance which his advocacy of this very question had fearlessly 
provoked, he rendered his elevation the most auspicious promise 
for the eventual triumph of civil and religious liberty. 

Mr. Canning obtained his first seat in Parliament in the year 
1793 ; but his debut as a speaker in the House was not made until 
the following year. He probably felt the difficulty of proving 
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himself equal to the high reputation for eloquence which. had pre- 
ceded his introduction: Throughout his first session, he cau- 
tiously held himself back to acquire the useful knowledge of the. 
forms and practices of Parliament, and while his observation was 
active and watchful, and his attendance incessant, he preserved a 
strict silence. His maiden speech, on the Sardinian subsidy, was 
not delivered until the following year. ‘ In the estimation of his 
friends and of the House,’ says Mr. Therry, ‘ this speech, though 
equal to the subject, was hardly on a level with his own fame.’ It 
merely sustained, without advancing, the expectation which had 
been formed of him. In the next year (1795) he seconded the 
motion to the address on the king’s speech ; but neither was there 
any thing very remarkable in his oratory upon this occasion, 
respecting which, by the way, Mr. Therry has made a curious 
mistake. He declares that Mr. Canning’s speech ‘ contained some 
fine bursts of eloquence; and ‘that the passage relating to the 
cruelties practised by Buonaparte in Switzerland, is an impressive 
and deeply affecting description.’ The cruelties of the French in 
Switzerland could scarcely have been the subject of a decla- 
mation in 1795, since they happen not to have been perpe-_ 
trated until three years later; nor was the orator likely to have 
attributed to Buonaparte, who had accusations enough upon his 
head, the atrocities committed by the French in the Swiss moun- 
tains, since it chanced that he had nothing to do with them, and 
was actually at the moment traversing the distant and burning 
plains of Egypt! The speech of Mr. Canning’s, which his bio- 
grapher thus confuses, was not delivered until December, 1798, 
when it was made on Mr. Tierney’s motion for peace with the 
French republic ; and upon which occasion it must have been that 
Mr. Pitt, as our author observes, in the circle of his private friends, 
eulogized this speech, and the admirable address with which it was 
delivered, as ‘affording indications of even greater abilities than 
fame—which had been busy in his praise—had hitherto awarded 
him.’ The logical construction of the argumentative matter, as 
well as the vehement power with which the cruelties of the French 
are vividly delineated, and indignantly branded with execration, 
certainly render this speech a masterpiece of oratory. But our 
purpose in this place is rather to trace the events of Mr. Canning’s 
public life, than to examine the general characteristics or parti- 
cular examples of his eloquence. Our present business is with 
the memoir of the statesman: the qualities of the orator may 
more appropriately be considered in a separate review of the 
speeches themselves, which it is our intention hereafter to offer. 
In 1796, Mr. Canning was appointed Under Secretary of State 
in the Foreign Department, then conducted by Lord Grenville ; 
and of course continued his strenuous support of Mr. Pitt’s govern- 
ment, both in and out of parliament. Not least among his ser- 
vices must be numbered his share in the Anti-Jacobin Review :. 
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for the felicitous satire and ridicule with which that spirited 
journal assailed the extravagant principles of the French demo- 
crats, were, perhaps, more efficacious expedients than serious ar- 
gument. r. Canning was its most popular contributor; and the 
well known humour of the “ knife-grinder,” and several other of 
the happiest attempts, have been currently ascribed to his single 
pen; with what correctness, however, his biographer seems to be 
Reg Hit for though Mr. Canning did not conceal his general 
share in the work, he never avowed the sole composition, or claimed 
the exclusive merit, of any particular portions of it. 

Thus maintaining the cause in which he had embarked, with 
weapons from every armoury, Mr. Canning held his post in the 
Foreign Office, without intermission, until the close of Mr. Pitt’s 
ministry. Upon its dissolution on the Catholic Question, Mr. 
Canning was true to his leader, and to the principles which he had 
himself proclaimed on that subject. It is impossible to read either 
his two excellent speeches on the Irish Union—or those of Mr. 
Pitt on the same topic—without observing that emancipation was 
held out by both, in terms too plain to be mistaken, as an induce- 
ment to the Irish Catholics to accede to the measure. The late 
publication of Mr. Pitt’s letter to the king, proves in part, that an 
assurance had been given by him to the Catholics, that after the 
Union, the question of their emancipation should be carried: and 
that it was the disappointment of his efforts to overcome the resist- 
ance of the royal mind to the fulfilment of the pledge, which 
prompted his immediate resignation. Mr. Canning honourably 
followed the example, when he might unquestionable have retained 
his office under the Addington administration. 

A few months before this event, Mr. Canning was married to 
one of the two daughters and co-heiresses of the well known 
General Scott—an union which proved in every way felicitous. 
The lady’s society rendered him happy—her fortune made him 
independent, and strengthened the station which he had already 
won by his talents—and her sister’s marriage connected him 
closely with the house of Portland. During Mr. Pitt’s secession 
from the government, Mr. Canning did not adhere to his leader in 
supporting the new administration. Having obtained his seat by 
Mr. Pitt’s influence, he did not think it right to oppose his wishes, 
until the new parliament of 1802, in which he procured a seat by 
his own means; and from that period he threw himself vigorously 
into the scale of opposition against the imbecility of the Addington 
cabinet. When that ministry gave way before the public distrust 
and contempt, and the increasing difficulties of the country, and 
when Mr. Pitt was loudly recalled to the helm of government, Mr. 
Canning again accepted office under his great friend, as Treasurer 
of the Navy. But the death of Mr. Pitt, which so shortly fol- 
lowed, and the consequent accession of the Whigs to power, once 
more threw Mr. Canning into opposition. 
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In Mr. Pitt’s grave, Mr. Canning declared, that he buried his 
political allegiance ; and from that hour, to borrow another of his 
emphatic declarations, he no longer acknowledged any leader. 
During the short-lived Whig administration of the “ talents,” Mr. 
Canning distinguished himself as the most active and leading 
member of the new opposition—and on the dissolution of that, 
and the formation of the Portland cabinet, as it was called, in 
1807, Mr. Canning accepted the seals of the foreign office, and 
became for the first time a cabinet minister. Into the measures 
of the government, of which he thus formed a part, in their con- 
duct of the war against Buonaparte, it is scarcely necessary for us 
to enter: but it deserves to be noticed, that the glorious com- 
mencement of the struggle of the Spaniards against the perfidious 
usurpation of Napoleon, coincides with the period of Mr. Can- 
ning’s direction of the Foreign Department. But Mr. Therry 
very much over-rates, we think, the merit derivabie from this ad- 
ventitious circumstance to Mr.. Canning’s memory. The policy 
which he pursued at the juncture of the Spanish insurrection, 
however liberal, active, energetic, was only that obviousl 
prompted by the occasion, and loud demanded by the public voice. 
There is more reason to applaud the moral courage, the perseve- 
rance and constancy, with which subsequently, even in moments 
of the greatest despondency and discouragement, and under 
circumstances the most gloomy and adverse, his voice ever con- 
tinued strongly to urge the vigorous and enlarged prosecution of 
the Peninsular war. Mr. Canning’s conduct of the Foreign De- 
partment during the early part of the Spanish struggle, is, how- 
ever, farther remarkable in his biography, as having given occa- 
sion for some of the most masterly productions of his — His 
state papers in the various negociations of that period, have often 
and deservedly been cited for their clearness, energy, and beautiful 
simplicity, as finished models of diplomatic correspondence. 

But Mr. Canning was not fated to guide the department of 
Foreign affairs, to the splendid consummation of the struggle which 
had commenced, in a manner, under his especial auspices and 
encouragement. Hitherto, up to the year 1809, his political career 
had been, notwithstanding his temporary secessions from office, 
uniformly prosperous in increasing reputation. But he was now 
about to enter on that part of his life, which his best friends and 
warmest admirers must regard, we apprehend, as responding ill to 
its preceding hopes, and checking his ascent for many years, whe- 
ther justly or otherwise, with humiliation and suspicion. The im- 
mediate event which clouded his fortunes, and tarnished the unsul- 
lied dignity of his character ; was the circumstance in the Portland 
Cabinet which produced his duel with Lord Castlereagh. We 
shall not agree with his sensitive biographer that this 1s ‘ an inci- 
dent which requires to be treated with the greatest delicacy,’ we 
recognise no such scruples in examining the public conduct of 
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public men. But the real merits of the rupture between the two 
secretaries are even now difficult to determine. In Mr. Therry’s 
Memoir, the published statements, both of Lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Canning, are very properly given at full length: but the bio- 

apher seems to decline to pass his own opinion upon the case.— 

erhaps, after a dispassionate examination of these documents, the 
candid conclusion should be formed, that Mr. Canning was neither 
guilty of unwarranted dictation to his colleagues, nor by any 
means, of the premeditated treachery so often imputed to him; 
but that he was betrayed, contrary to his own judgment, to permit 
the continuance of a very unjustifiable line of concealment towards 
Lord Castlereagh, relative to some intended changes in the Cabinet, 
of which his lordship was to be the subject. It appears generally, 
that Mr.Canning deeming some alterations necessary in the conduct 
either of. his own department or that of war and colonies, over which 
Lord Castlereagh presided; required of the Premier that such 
changes should be made, and tendered his own resignation as the 
alternative; that the Premier, privately consulting Lord Castle- 
reagh’s friends in the Cabinet, agreed with them in proposing an 
arrangement for transferring Lord Castlereagh to another depart- 
ment, and suggested that this plan should be concealed until a 
favourable juncture for reconciling Lord Castlereagh to the mea- 
sure; that Mr. Canning, although in the outset he took some steps 
to have the matter communicated to his lordship, and afterwards 
remonstrated frequently against the delay and the concealment, did 
so far virtually acquiesce in both; that he did not insist peremp- 
torily as he should have done, for the sake of shielding his own 
pons’ tn and honour from misconception, and in fairness to Lord 
Castlereagh,—upon that nobleman being from the first moment 
apprised of the proceeding in contemplation. One fact is evident, 
that the concealment orignated not with Mr. Canning, but was 
adopted, in concert with Lord Castlereagh’s friends in the Cabinet, 
by the Premier. The Duke of Portland, a nobleman of most 
amiable character, but altogether destitute of the firmness neces- 
sary for his station, erred through his anxiety to conciliate and 
reconcile all parties and differences in the Cabinet; and it is curious 
to observe how closely the results of his weak and temporising 
line of conduct coincide with the circumstances which led to the 
late dissolution of Lord Goderich’s administration. 

Altogether, we have dwelt particularly upon the merits of this 
celebrated rupture, because there is no event of Mr. Canning’s 
life, which was so heavily, and in a great measure, 80 unjustly 
detrimental to his fair fame: and a candid examination of which 
is so necessary to the vindication of his memory. The imputation 
of premeditated treachery, which was sedulously made by his ad- 
versary’s party at that time, and which has left too lasting an im- 

ression on some minds—the imputation, ‘that he kept a promise 
for Lord Caatlereagh’s dismissal in his pocket, while he allowed 
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his lordship to suppose that he possessed his full confidence and 
support, as a colleague” is as false in colouring, as it would have 
been odious in fact. Mr. Canning had a right to proffer his own 
resignation as an alternative for any change which he thought ne- 
cessary in the government; he clearly wished and urgedcthat Lord 
Castlereagh should be made acquainted with the step which he 
had taken ; the concealment was the earnest wish of his lordship’s 
own friends; and Mr. Canning was only blameable for havin 
yielded ‘‘ against his better judgment,” as he confessed, to their 
entreaties on the subject. 

We pass rapidly over the history of the next seven years, during 
which Mr. Canning remained out of office. This long interval is 
marked, however, by one brilliant act of self-denial and consistent 
integrity on his part; which, to his honour, should never be for- 
gotten in his biography : we mean his refusal to resume the seals 
of the Foreign Office, on the formation of Lord Liverpool's admi- 
nistration in 1812, for the single reason that the Cabinet, as then 
constructed, was avowedly formed, not on the free principles of 
discussion for the Catholic question, but on the resolution to ex- 
clude and resist its consideration altogether. Highly dignified and 
creditable to Mr. Canning’s consistency, as was his refusal of 
office on this ground, it is impossible not to deplore, with additional 
reason, the consequences of the bigotted principle of that govern- 
ment, when we remember this fact—that it excluded Mr. Can- 
ning from an office, which Lord Castlereagh, in consequence of 
his refusal, retained to the close of the war. It is impossible not 
to contrast the influence upon the happiness and freedom of the 
German and Italian states, which Mr. Canning’s liberal and en- 
lightened British policy would have exercised in the settlement of 
Europe, with that fatal countenance which was afforded, in the 
name of this country, to the despotic league of the Continental 
sovereigns, by our foreign minister of the day ! 

In approaching the era of Mr. Canning’s return to administra- 
tion, in 1816, our regret is little diminished. We cannot agree 
with Mr. Therry, that there was no derogation of personal dignity 
in his accepting office, in fact, under Lord Castlereagh, in the 
embassy to Lisbon, and afterwards as a subordinate member of 
administration in Parliament, while his Lordship continued leader 
in the House of Commons. That there was political profligacy, or 
inconsistency, in either measure on his part, it would be absurd 
and unjust to pretend; but after having exercised such weight and 
superiority to Lord Castlereagh, in a former Cabinet—after having 
been appointed, conjointly with Lord Wellesley, in 1812, to form 
an administration—and possessing such acknowledged superiority 
in every quality of an orator and a statesman, over the foreign 
secretary—we do think there was a loss of personal dignity in 
ceding to his pretensions. There was no man in 1816 to whom 
Mr. Canning should have given precedence in the House of Com- 
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mons: there was no ministerial post in that house that it became 
him to accept, short of that of the government leader. Accord- 
ingly he appeared, throughout the six years which intervened 
ve ll he assumed his proper station, shorn of his earlier lustre, and 
over-shadowed in reputation by inferior men. Lending the aid of 
his eloquence and wit, with Quixotic zeal, to a party envious of 
his superiority, and entertaining no affection for his person, he was 
left to stand the brunt of every assault of the popular party. 
During the agitation of the question of Parliamentary Reform, and 
in the severe restrictions upon personal liberty, with which the 
government thought it necessary to meet the prevailing discon- 
tents, he was committed as their prominent defender, in hostilit 

and obloquy with half the nation. In this unenviable position, he 
had well nigh descended from the proud hopes of his parliamentary 
life, to terminate his political career in no more than a decent 
banishment to India; and even, when he was happily and sud- 
denly arrested in his fall, to resume and accomplish his glorious 
destiny, there were few sincere friends of freedom, few men of 
moderate opinions, who had not learnt—how unjustly the event 
proved !—to watch and anticipate his future proceedings with 
jealousy and distrust. 

With what different emotions were the five last years of his 
brilliant and useful existence to be contemplated! On his conduct 
as ‘ the patriot minister,’ throughout this latest and most auspi- 
cious period of his life, all panegyric would be feeble, and all 
eulogium cold. With more truth might it be said of him, than of 
the most illustrious of his predecessors, that with one hand he 
wielded. the democracy of Britain, and with the other upheld the 
liberties of the universe. With more truth, that, while he tri- 
umphed in rendering his policy peculiarly British, and directed to 
British objects, he reconciled the greatness of his country with the 
best interests of mankind. For all these, he died too soon; for his 
own fame, he had lived long enough. He had already reached the 
meridian elevation of his glory; and the most magnificent success 
. could but have realized the hopes of his country and the world. 


These have been buried in his grave—these are already the sure 
monuments of his eternal fame. 





Art. XII.—Prospetto della Storia letteraria di Sicilia nel secolo X VIII, 
dell’ akbate Domenico Scina, Istoriografo, del regno. Palermo. 3 vols. 
in 8vo. 1827. View of the Literary History of Sicily during the 


18th Century. By the Abbé Scina, historiographer of the Kingdom. 
Palermo. 3 vol. 8vo. 1827. 


NoTHING excites more lively interest, than the history of a people 
whose name in itself awakens great recollections. Sicily, inhabited 
by Aborigines belonging to the fabulous times of antiquity, which 
shared with Etruria alone the honour of having been the cradle of 
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the civilization of ancient Europe, which from the fruitlessness of 
its soil received Phoenician, Greek and Carthaginian colonies, and 
ventured to contest the power of Rome, although like all the 

owers of the then known world, it at last became its conquest, has 
indisputable claims to that spotless glory which arises from the 
culture of the human mind. After having thrown a dazzling 
splendour on the most remote periods of history, and having pro- 
duced an Archimedes and an Empedocles, a Theocritus and Dio- 
dorus, she placed herself at the head of the new Italian language 
and literature, and announced as from afar that brilliant assem- 
blage of superior genius, that was to make all the peninsula the 
classic land of imagination and of harmony. The sad vicissitudes, 
of which that island, in common with the rest of Italy, has been 
the theatre, only add to its renown and justify the decree of destiny 
as cruel as it is inexplicable, which says to man, “ Be great, but 
be unhappy.” 

The Abbé Scina, a.name equally dear to science and to all the 
social virtues, has just acquired a new right to the esteem which 
he enjoys among his fellow-citizens, as a naturalist and philoso- 
pher, by producing a detailed and complete account of the literary 
history of Sicily during the 18th century. This labour must have 
cost the author immense research, because the works of the distin- 

uished writers of this period remain for the most part unpublished 
in MSS., thrown here and there by chance in archives and libra- 
‘vies. He is entitled likewise to greater praise, on this account, 
that all the preceding publications on this subject were not so 
much the history of the literature as of the literati; Scina is the 
first, who abandoning the easy but little instructive road of dictio- 
naries and biograp¥es, makes it his object to embrace the whole 
sphere of human knowledge, and to trace its origin, progress, and 
gradual development. His extensive erudition, profound juadg- 
ment, and delicacy of taste, have served him as his guide, and in 
accomplishing a task as difficult as it was honourable, he has 
deserved well of his cquntry. 

This history, in its very commencement, presents some general 
facts which it is very important to notice at first. Sicily, some- 
times the prey of one dynasty, sometimes of another, residing in dis- 
tant kingdoms, was almost always ruled by governors, that is, it was 
considered as a colony, in whiah every thing was done for the ad- 
vantage of the masters, and nothing for the benefit of the people. 
It would, therefore, necessarily have remained in the debasement 
of a savage state, if the naturally active and buoyant mind of its 
inhabitants had not taken upon itself to assert the national glory 
by the only means in its power. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, we behold the government remaining in cul- 
pable apathy, whilst the people, without any impulse but that 
derived from the feeling of their own strength and dignity, at- 
tempted to dissipate the rr of ignorance and to extend the 
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advancement of knowledge with equal perseverance and enthu- 
siasm. Nor is this all; at the head of this movement we behold 
only men of birth and fortune. They were generally princes, 
dukes, counts, barons, and what is- yet more singular, illustrious 
ladies, who, cultivating with ardour, science and literature, made a 
noble appeal to the lower classes to follow their example. This 
proves firstly, the state of civil nullity which prevented the people 
from distinguishing themselves with the nobles in this glorious 
career, and must be laid completely to the fault of the government, 
which neglected public instruction, and also the greatness of soul 
of the Sicilian nobles, who far from making common cause with 
the unfortunate habits of those in power, used all their efforts ‘to 
rescue the people from their debasement. 

These assertions rest on the indisputable fact, that the public 
attention. was at first only directed to objects that immediately 
interested the glory of the nation. The eighteenth century opened 
in Sicily by indefatigable labours in the different branches of the 
history of this country, which were enveloped in the greatest un- 
certainty and obscurity ; as if the generous men who devoted them- 
selves to this subject, wished to point out to their fellow-citizens 
what they might become, by showing them what they had 
been. Profound researches upon all the remnants of antiquity, in 
medals, vases, statues, inscriptions and monuments, explained, as 
far as it was possible, those remote periods in which the people of 
Sicily awakened such recollections of greatness and prosperity in 
the brilliant imagination of Homer. The ancient languages, 
indispensible in these enquiries, were cultivated with ardour. To 
increase the materials that were to exercise the ability of the 
learned, excavations were undertaken near the most celebrated 
towns ; Phoenician and Carthaginian tombs, marbles, and precious 
relics of every description were found, and were of great advantage 
to the progress of knowledge ; the dates of medals were used to 
verify chronology ; the testimony of inscriptions pointed out the 
— of political revolutions ; the state of the arts was evinced 

y the structure of the ruins of public and private buildings; and 
the character of the manners, of the civil and religious customs of 
their ancestors, was traced in the figures painted on the vases, which 
are designated by the general denomination of Etruscan, although 
they were made in equal perfection in Sicily, and in several pro- 
vinces of Italy. The celebrated Visconti convinced of this, substi- 
tuted the name of Italic vases for that of Etruscan. On the banks 
of a river near Syracuse, the famous plant of which the ancients 
made the papyrus was discovered, and following the process men- 
tioned by the elder Pliny, they succeeded in fabricating specimens, 
which were found to resemble in every respect the Egyptian pa- 
pyrus. Nor did these discoveries long remain isolated. The pri- 
vate history of the most renowned towns of Sicily was diligently 
studied, and descending from these to periods more nearly ap- 
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proaching our own times, memoirs were collected on the dominion 
of the Arabs, the Normans, and of the house of Suabia, in this 
island ; the chronicles of the middle ages relating to this subject 
were printed; dictionaries and biographies prepared, to serve as a 
guide to those who might wish to pursue this career; the public 
records, correspondences hitherto unexamined, and diplomas of 
every kind were explored to explain the political history of the 
island, and to render it more fruitful in useful results; museums 
were founded to exhibit the fragments of superabundant wealth ; 
libraries opened to collect rare books and manuscripts, and aca- 
demies instituted to excite emulation and to elicit even from the 
shock of conflicting opinions. The names of Caruso Settimo, 
Mongitore, Cesta, Schiavo, Amieo, Corremuzzo, Landolini, del 
Giudice, and many others equally honourable, rendered themselves 
by these labours revered and immortal. Sometimes, it must be 
confessed, in such multifarious researches, the criticism of the 
learned was sometimes erroneous; often it rested only on proba- 
bilities and conjectures; but important truths resulted likewise 
from their vast labours ; and the favourable opinion entertained of 
them by the most distinguished men in Europe, to whom the 
constantly applied for information, furnishes an undeniable proof 
of it. He who dives into the studies of antiquity, is like a perse- 
vering navigator, who if he does not always discover new worlds, at 
least determines the routes, measures distances, sounds the depths, 
destroys prejudices, and by general observations enriches the 
general history of the world. 

During the same period, ecclesiastical studies were not neglected 
in Sicily; for the bishops, men distinguished for learning and 
virtue, in honourable rivalry with the nobles for the advancement 
of knowledge, did not neglect to encourage particularly those 
branches which were more immediately connected with their sacred 
ministry. But these studies, during the first half of the century, 
produced more noise than positive benefit, for the men who de- 
voted themselves to them, educated in the pernicious customs of 
the schools, thought solely of discussing frivolous questions, of 
interpreting senseless hypotheses, of renewing the unfortunate dis- 
putes between the Molinists and the Jansenists, of dividing into 
parties, each in support of his own opinions, and of entangling 
themselves in tedious and fatiguing polemics from which the cause 
of religion suffered much from the offence thus given to the truly 
pious. It must, however, be confessed, that in another point of 
view, some good resulted from these blind disputes. The ecclesi- 
astics, in order to enter upon these subjects with advantage, felt 
the necessity of cultivating the learned languages, especially those 
of the Greeks and Hebrews; which tended to promote a taste for 
classical literature in the island, and to make the ancient writings 
popular. Besides, the disputes which arose respecting the origin 
and foundation of churches, their independence and liturgy, 
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induced several of those who were interested in either side of the 
question, to compose for a particular object, historical essays on 
the towns whose ecclesiastical privileges were attacked ; which by 
directing the researches to the annals of the middle ages, contri- 
buted to extend the study of Sicilian antiquities, and to give new 
force and importance to those who entered upon the subject with 
other views. And lastly, the continual disputes between the secu- 
lar and ecclesiastical power, in which the civil government on one 
side, and the court of Rome on the other, took a very active part, 
stimulated several learned men to write treatises on the justice or 
injustice of the mutual pretensions, and gave to these studies a 
political tendency, which could not but be productive of useful 
results. To all this must be added, that as soon as the great body 
of the people, as was naturally to be expected, began to be wear 
of so many barren disputes, which did not at all extend their 
sphere of knowledge, those theologians who were distinguished 
for sound doctrine and true piety, justly fearing lest that spirit of 
indifference should prove injurious to the principles of religion, 
endeavoured to recal the ecclesiastical sciences to their proper dig- 
nity; so that, in the latter half of this century, we behold this 
branch of instruction gradually ennobling itself, by seeking for the 
truth in the Holy Scriptures, in the canon law, and in the au- 
thority of the fathers of the church, and by extraordinary works 
reinspiring in the public their ancient veneration for sound the- 
ology, and for all the accessory departments of knowledge con- 
nected with it. 

The philosophical sciences were, in many respects, exposed to 
the same vicissitudes as in the rest of Europe. Enveloped in the 
obscurity of the schools, they at first dragged on a miserable ex- 
istence amidst the empty and barren questions on insignificant 
words, which had led astray the human mind for so many ages, 
and had substituted for the severe analysis of the thoughts, the 
ambitious and incomprehensible jargon of syllogistic forms. 

There were not wanting some able men who, struck by this 
species of doctrinal juggling, the only aim of which seemed to be 
that of prolonging the infancy of reason, turned for a moment to 
the school of Democritus. 

It was a bold undertaking; for we know that Democritus was 
the founder of the physical philosophy among the ancients. And 
it was no slight step to conceive the project of passing from the 
region of abstraction into that of reality. Yet the only merit was 
in the perception ; for what was the physical philosophy among 
the ancients? Too eager to know nature, they contented them- 
selves with guessing rather than explaining, and instead of a 
collection of ideas founded on the testimony of experience, they 
produced, with some few exceptions only, absurd Cosmogonies. 
The doctrines of Descartes and Leibnitz found an entrance into 
Sicily soon after they were promulgated, and met with numerous 
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proselytes and antagonists. Here, too, there was something 
gained ; for although the hypothesis of monads and vortices, of 
pre-established harmony and occasional causes, were no better 
than those of atoms and categories, yet the profound and geome- 
trical method of reasoning, introduced by these two great men, 
gave a new impulse to the inquirers after nantes and if they 
did not point out the right road, they at least taught the manner 
of finding it. And, above all, they excited that noble spirit of 
enthusiasm in seeking after truth, which, after having led the 
minds of men from system to system, at last rested on the philo- 
sophy of Locke and Condillac as the only one, which, notwith- 
standing its defects, rests in general on positive and indisputable 
facts. With the same impulse, the culture of the ph‘losophical 
sciences introduced that of the moral and political sciences, which 
are inseparably connected with them; the different branches of 
legislation, economy, public and private law, made prodigious 
advances towards the end of the century; and such luminous 
truths were revealed, that the people unanimously ventured to de- 
mand from the government a reform in the administration of the 
state. 

The necessity of quitting words for things being once felt, 
gradually produced a neglect of the physical and natural sciences. 
At the commencement of the century, mathematics were an abso- 
lute nullity ; architects were hardly taught the first principles of 
geometry. With the gradual development of knowledge, the 
void thus left in instruction was perceived, and geometry was cul 
tivated as a separate science, without, however, passing the limits 
of elementary geometry ; for the advantages of the higher mathe- 
matics are only discernable in their application to physics. and 
astronomy ; and at this period these last were in their infancy, for 
want of machines, instruments, and public establishments. But 
at a later period, when Charles III. ascended the throne of the 
two Sicilies, the government seemed to awake from its long 
lethargy, and exerted its influence for the protection of studies of 
every kind. The new philosophy had inspired a taste for researches 
into facts, and furnished useful methods in the prosecution of great 
scientific undertakings. The discoveries of Newton were already: 
known, discussed, and appreciated the more justly that the ad- 
herents to the vain physical philosophy of Aristotle, hastened to 
refute them, and brought them into fame by the very weakness of 
their opposition. 7 

The system of Copernicus would have been adopted at an earlier 
period, if the recollection of the misfortunes of Galileo had not 
kept men’s minds in suspense; but enlightened ecclesiastics came 
forward to dissipate such childish doubts; and from that time, 
this general movement, assisted by the government, extended 
itself with success to all the branches of natural science. 

Sicily had possessed two great botanists in Odierna and Venti- 
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miglia ; others equally estimable appeared as soon as a botanical 
7 was established, which recalled the study of the vegetable 
ingdom to its ancient splendour. Cabinets of natural objects, 
chemistry and mineralogy, were opened, and public lectures ap- 
pointed to direct the instruction according to the most recent dis- 
coveries of the great naturalists of Europe. The mineral waters 
with which this island abounds, were analysed with more or less 
exactness; they attempted to ascribe and to class the plants, the 
fossils, shellfish, which it produces; they gave an account of 
several eruptions of Mount Etna, and the earthquakes that had 
desolated Sicily ; several extraordinary phenomena were explained, 
as a-shower of manna, and another of the colour of blood, which 
had fallen in different parts of the island; the explanations were 
approved of by the European naturalists, and the second was even 
inserted in our philosophical transactions. The healing sciences 
shared in the general advancement, and were successfully culti- 
vated in their theoretical, practical, and administrative parts. The 
higher mathematics too were held in honour, now that they could 
be successfully applied in their proper sphere; and an observatory 
was built, that was destined to exalt the Sicilian name to the 
height of glory, by the immortal labours of Piazzi. It is well 
known that, after having prepared two catalogues of the fixed 
stars, both of which received the prize from the French National 
Institute, this astronomer discovered the new planet Ceres. 

The culture of the belles lettres was, as it were, indigenous in a 
people abounding with activity and imagination. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed, that the false taste introduced by the unfortu- 
nate school of Marino, which was removed in Italy by the wise 
precepts of Gravina, and the incomparable models of Alexander 
Guidi, prevailed in Sicily, even after the end of the seventeenth 
century, so that prose oratory, as well as in poetry, was disfigured 
by far-fetched metaphors and whimsical conceits. But the study 
of the ancient languages, by familiarising the inhabitants with the 
finest productions of the Greek and Latin authors, brought them 
back by degrees to the Italian classical writers; and with the 
exception of some feeble imitations which appeared at first, and 
with which the islanders easily flattered themselves, that the age of 
Petrarch was about to revive, the succceding poets and prose- 
writers, by powerful and original works, proved once more, that in 
the country of Theocritus, genius might slumber, but was not 
extinct. And it was not only in Italian compositions, in which 
the Sicilians, and amongst them several noble ladies, distinguished 
themselves ; but likewise in Latin works, executed with elegance 
and purity of style, and occasionally poems appeared in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages. As the Sicilian dialect, one of the oldest 
in Italy, is flexible, harmonious, and lively, an attempt was made 
to introduce it into the lighter species of poetry. The success of 
the brilliant inspirations of the Abbé Meli, is beyond all belief. 
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This extraordinary man, afrer having rivalled Anacreon in the de- 
scription of delicate, interesting, and joyous images, which gave 
so much celebrity to the Greek poet, surpassed, in his Idylls, the 
most graceful and pathetic productions in this class, either of an- 
cient or modern times ; by the popularity of his songs, he contri- 
buted to the civilization of the inhabitants of the country, who 
derived from them that delicacy of sentiment, which more than any 
thing else dissipates grossness of manners, or of social habits. 

It is worthy of remark, that towards the end of the century, 
the minds of men were so totally occupied by the sciences, and en- 
chanted by the belles lettres, that the researches into history and 
antiquity had lost almost all their former importance. Perhaps 
there was a secret reason for this decay. The learned men who 
had been engaged in this subject, thinking only of collecting 
chronicles and fragments of every description, had, in their nu- 
merous writings, neglected: order, clearness, and elegance, or, in 
other words, every thing that could invest them with any charms, 
and render the perusal of them endurable. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at, that at a time when science and literature had 
diffused so pure and brilliant a light, the Sicilian public was not 
disposed ultimately to bestow their approbation on works which 
were, in general, heavy, obscure, and wearisome. Thus the sway 
of the antiquaries fell as soon as the encouragement of public opi- 
nion was withheld, and, by a singular chance, their end was 
actually comic. An impudent varlet named Vella, a native of the 
island of Malta, having gone to Sicily, in the hope of making his 
fortune, pretended that he was a great professor of the Arabic lan- 
guage, whereas he did not even know the alphabet. The govern- 
ment was at that time interested in clearing up the dinlohitie 
history of the kingdom under the dominion of the Arabs, on 
account of some disputes with the barons, relative to some ancient 
privileges claimed by these last. Vella had the address to get 
himself appointed to execute the translation of an Arabic code, that 
had been found in the archives de /a Cava; and he played his 
part so well, that he obtained honours, pensions, a professor’s 
chair at the university, giving his own inventions as a translation 
of this code, and even forging a second code, which he pretended 
to have received from a member of the embassy at Morocco. The 
Sicilian savans suspected that it was an imposture, and attempted 
to unmask it; they contended for a long time in vain, as the 
juggler had procured some powerful friends, and had even dazzled 
an Orientalist, who blindly supported him ; but, at last, a law suit 
for fraud was instituted against him, and he was condemned to 15 
years’ imprisonment. 

We have attempted only to convey some feeble touches of this 
extensive picture, which can only be appreciated in the develope- 
ment of its most interesting parts. We have been obliged to omit 
the different writers who hold so brilliant a place in this history, 
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that we might not make of this article a tedious catalogue of 
names. The author has displayed all the resources of a sound 
judgment, an enlightened criticism, and extensive erudition. He 
speaks of the defects of the Sicilian literature, and of the faults 
committed by those who cultivated it, with the same frankness, 
with the same impartiality, as of its merits and discoveries. His 
knowledge is solid and varied, even whilst sketching, as an his- 
torian, the origin, progress, and advancement of the different 
branches of the literature of this country, he judges of them as a 
philosopher, that is, as a man who is intimately acquired with all 
its secrets. The current of his thoughts is liberal and generous ; 
and if he does not on all occasions speak plainly—if, as is manifest 
from some of his expressions, there is soimething concealed, we 
must recollect that he was compelled by imperious circumstances ; 
the place where the book was written and published affords a 
complete excuse. When he relates the adventure of the soz-disant 
Arabic professor, he exhibits neither virulence nor injustice; but 
we can trace in his recital a certain complacency, a kind of con-— 
‘cealed joy, which amuses without shocking the reader; for we feel 
both the sentiment of virtue launching against the imposture, and 
the noble love of country, indignant that a foreign idiot should, by 
such ignoble means, have ventured to insult the good sense and 
learning of his fellow citizens. 

We can only approve of the choice of the period to whieh the 
author has confined himself. The ancient Italian literature is suf- 
ficiently known abroad, if not in its whole extent, at least in its 
most striking points. But the Italian literature of the eighteenth 
century is wholly unknown in other countries. To be convinced 
of this fact, it is sufficient to read the unjust judgment which M. 
Sismondi has pronounced upon it, in his View of the Literature 
of the South of Europe; and what can we expect from others, 
when a man of such eminent distinction is deceived? The esti- 
mable history of it, which the Baron Ugoni has produced, is 
worthy of the reputation of its author; but it perhaps leaves much 
to wish for, because it has appeared too soon. It is not by general 
but by particular histories that the lhterary wealth of this country, 
at a period so fertile in prodigious labours, can be displayed. The 
Abbé Scina has given an example that ought to be followed in the 
other provinces of the Peninsula, especially in Lombardy and the 
kingdom of Naples. 

ence would there be found, which, taken in detail, would 
furnish materials for the most extensive histories. If we were to 
ask the most enlightened men in Europe to tell us candidly, whe- 
ther they were acquainted with one-tenth part of the facts which 
the Abbé Scina has revealed to us, respecting Sicily, we are sure 
that they would answer in the negative. 
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NOTICES. 


Art. XIII.—A Dictionary of the English Language, §c. By Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, Stereotyped from the last folio edition; corrected by the 
Doctor. London: Joseph Ogle Robinson, 1828. 


Upon the merits of Johnson’s Dictionary, that prodigy of labour, both 
mental and corporeal, it is totally unnecessary to descant at the present 
day. Perhaps a more flattering, or, at the same time, a more deserved 
tribute of posthumous honour was never accorded to the efforts of departed 
genius, than is now bestowed on the memory of Johnson, when after all 
the changes that have occurred since his death in our literature; after 
philologist has been pursuing philologist over the beaten track of our 
language, we find, after all, that we cannot better consult our own advan- 
tage than to recur to his dictionary just as he left it to the world. As a 
mere specimen of topographical art, the work before us is a splendid con- 
tribution to our libraries. It unites elegance, durability, exquisite accu- 
racy, and convenience of form jn a manner altogether unprecedented. 
The press of Messrs. Childs at Bungay, has been long celebrated for its 
stereotype editions. A portraitof the Doctor, engraved on steel, from 
Sir Joshua’s well-known original, is prefixed to this work. 





Art. XIV.—The History of George Godfrey, written by himself. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1828. 


Tue author of these volumes has at once cast off the yoke of modern 
fashion in novel writing, and renouncing the walks of romance, which are 
already abundantly thronged with competitors and aspirants of all degrees, 
has struck out a new aud completely independent course for himself. 
The success of his enterprise can be doubted only by those who have not 
had the satisfaction of reading his work. Imitators he, in all probability, 
will provoke ; but he will have very few rivals: for to attain eminence in 
the branch of fiction to which this writer has begun to devote his atten- 
tion, requires, not merely the possession of various talent, but a course of 
preparatory experience which it falls to the lot of very few men to boast 
of. The story is one of active, many-coloured life: the thousand vicissi- 
tudes that await the adventurer who has his way to make in the world, and 
who is not over scrupulous as to the means of effecting his purpose, are 
pictured in these volumes: every incident which they record is received 
by the reader with instant concurrence, as if he could entertain no doubt 
whatever that it happened; but, natural as is the series of events, and 
completely as they are within the scope of every man’s acquaintance with 
the world, they are at the same time so skilfully varied, compounded with 
so much tact, that, whilst we acknowledge the fidelity of the represen 
tation, we are not the less affected by the interest of the story. 

The pages of George Godfrey remind us frequently of the author ot 
Tom Jones. The same minute acquaintance with a peculiar department 
of life, from which the great mass of mankind is, by a hundred various 
circumstances, entirely secluded, and we had almost said the same graphic 
power in giving animation to scenes apparently indifferent in themselves, 
are, we think, visible in the two productions. Fielding, however, is still 
supreme in his quiet humour, and, above all, in his simple tenderness. 
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Art. XV.—Ephemerides; or Occasional Poems, written in Scotland and 
South Africa. By Thomas Pringle. London: 1828. 


We have been interested and delighted in no common degree by the pe- 
rusal of this little volume. It is the production of a heart full of all kindly 
and generous feelings, which evidently overflow in song rather from their 
own native and irrepressible abundance, than from any ambition on the 
part of the author, merely to act the poet, or any dedication of himself to 
the manufacturing of verse as his trade or profession. Mr. Pringle is a 
poet of nature’s making, and speaks to us the language of the muses, just 
because it is his heart’s native tongue. Gifted with the sensibilities of 
genius, and thrown by the chances of his ‘ eventful history,” amid cir- 
cumstances that would hardly permit such a mind as his to refrain from 
‘‘ uttering forth a voice,” he has merely told us what he actually saw and 
felt, in the form and manner which the impression itself inspired and dic- 
tated. In these days of artificial metre-mongers, it is refreshing to listen 
to strains thus poured forth, not for effect, but, as it were, from impulse, 
and the genuine spirit of poetry and music. It is rarely, indeed, in the 
present times, that the lips of the bard are made vocal, simply by “ the 
fulness of the heart.” 

The present volume is divided into two parts, the first of which consists 
of a reprint of several poems written by the author before he left his native 
country, and the second, of the productions of his muse during the period 
of his residence in South Africa. Of the compositions contained under 
the first head, the largest and best is that entitled, ‘ The Autumnal Ex- 
cursion,’ from which we really wish we had room to present our readers 
with one or two extracts. Besides its easy and vigorous versification, it 
displays great powers of description, and is glowingly unmarked through- 
out by that hearty love and enjoyment of nature, and those other warm 
and soaring affections, which we have just spoken of as giving so much of 
its charm to our author’s poetry. But the latter portion of the collection, 
is upon the whole greatly the most interesting, and transporting us, as it 
does, indeed, to scenes and conditions of society, which may be said to be 
altogether new to poetry, possesses on that account alone no ordinary at- 
traction. 





Art. XVI.—Opere Poetiche di Alessandro Manzoni, con Prefazione 
di Goethe. Jena, 1827. 


Tuis edition of the Italian poets contains the Conte di Carmagnola, the 
Adelchi, the Hymns, and celebrated ode on the Death of Napoleon, with 
Prefaces by Goethe, mostly reprinted from his periodical Kunst and Alter- 
thurn. The author of Gotz von Berlichingen was peculiarly fitted to be 
the reviewer of the Conte di Carmagnola ; and we have the testimony of 
Manzoni himself that the German poet has seized the sprit in which that 
tragedy was composed. ‘To the high lyrical powers of Manzoni, our 
countrymen have done justice in the admirable translations in the Quar- 
terly and Foreign Quarterly Reviews, and it appears to us, that in the 
section, entitled Gruf Carmagnola noch cinnal (a few words more 
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respecting Count Carmagnola,) that Goethe has not only mistaken. the 
meaning, but in his observations on the former part of the quotation, con- 
firms the view of the subject taken by the English critic. 








Art. XVII.—Novellen und Erzahlungen von A. Tromlitz.. .Erstes 
Bandchen. Dresden. Kilscher. 1827. 


Tue fame of Tromlitz as a novelist is beginning to be known in this 
country, and he deserves this distinction, for there are few writers who 
can be compared with him for variety of interest and propriety of action: 
Of the two tales, Der Kirchhof von St. Sebaldus,” and Das Madchen 
aus dem Haslithal, we prefer the former, in which the incidents are 
sustained throughout in a masterly manner ; the latter story, although by 
no means uninteresting, is occasionally too sketchy. 





Art. XVIII.—Memoiren des Herrn de la Folie. Herausgegeben 
von Niemand. Braunschweig. Meyer. 1827. Memoirs of M. de 
la Folie. By Nobody. Brunswick. Meyer. 


Tuis is one of the most amusing works of German light reading that 
we recollect to have read. The author is, we believe, C. Niedmann, of 
Wolfenbuttel. His object was to ridicule the prevailing follies of Berlin, 
the different parties in literature, the drama, and the arts, which at present 
agitate the tea-table coteries of that capital. The flitting humours of the 
day are well hit off by a fine, yet good-humoured tone of satire. The 
graver vices he leaves untouched. ‘The chapters are of unequal merit, 
and although there is, of course, much in the work that is merely of 
national or even local interest, there is still enough to render it inte- 
resting to a foreigner unacquainted with German literature. 





- LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Domestic and Foreign. 


Gro GuERARDO DE Rossi, a writer distinguished in various branches 
of learning, died at Rome last year. He wrote the ‘“ Life of Angelica 
Kauffmann,” and some highly interesting letters on the ‘‘ Campo Santo, 
or Cemetery of Pisa.” A native of Rome, and living in that metropolis 
of the arts, intimate with Winkelmann, Visconti, and Zoega, De Rossi 
was one of the most judicious critics and asthetic writers that Italy has 
produced. He was also a dramatic author, and his plays are among the 
best Italy can boast of. His comedies contain lively sketches of modern 
Roman character and life, portrayed with satirical severity. His language 
is essentially Roman, and a good specimen of the style and phraseology 
used in that important part of Italy, which alone can cope with Tuscany 
in matters of idiom. Rossi’s Cortigiano Onesto, “ the Honest Courtier,” 
is one of the best of his plays: it exhibits a vivid picture of the abuse of’ 
delegate power by the local authorities, which the author may have 
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sketched from nature in some provincial town of Italy during the last 
century. 


The reproach cast by Lord Byron in the fourth canto of “Childe 
Harold,” on the people of Certaldo, the native place of Boccaccio, that 
the author’s tomb had been “ uptorn” by bigots, was refuted by the Canon 
Cateni, who asserted that Boccaccio’s cenotaph had remained uninjured in 
the church of Certaldo. Ina late publication by the Abbé Poveda, we 
have a full examination of this contested point. It appears that there 
were two monuments, one consisting of a marble slab on the pave- 
ment over Boccaccio’s grave, and another more sumptuous raised against 
the latent wall of the church by the Podetta of Certaldo, 128 years after 
the author’s death. By a false interpretation of a law of Leopold in the, 
last century, which prohibited having sepulchres in the churches, the first 
was removed, together with the remains of Boccaccio, consisting of the 
skull and bones, and a leaden tube containing parchments, which last 
remained in the rector’s possession. The slab having broke in the removal, 
was thrown down in the adjoining cloisters. Lately a lady of the name 
of Lenzoni, has collected these memorials of the illustrious dead, and 


placed them in the old house of Boccaccio, which she has had repaired 
and adorned. 


The indefatigable philologist, Ciampi, has discovered in the Maglia- 
becchi library an autograph MS. of Boccaccio, containing extracts and 
fragments of various historical works in Latin, some of them now lost, 
and among them a curious account of the discovery of the Canary Isiands, 
by Niccolo da Recco, a Genoese, in 1341, which narrative was sent to 


Florence, and copied, it appears, in the same year, and is therefore the 
earliest account we have of those regions. 


Angelica Palli, a Greek young lady living at Leghorn, has published in 
Italian an historical novel, styled, ‘‘ Alessio, or the last days of Psara,” 
relative to the late catastrophe of that island by the sword of the Ottomans. 


In a few days will be published, the first part of the ‘ Bibliographer’s 
Manual ;” being an account of rare, curious, and useful books, published 
in, or relating to Great Britain and Ireland, from the invention of printing ; 
with bibliographical and critical notices, collations of the rarer articles, and 


the prices at which they have sold in the present century. By William 
Thomas Lowndes. 


In less than two months, three journals, devoted to commerce, politics, 
and literature, have been commenced at Chili. 


The London University is very nearly completed. We may fairly hope 
it will open in October next. The professors have been selected from 
among candidates of known abilities, The plan of a botanical garden has , 
been abandoned; _ out of a subscription of 71 ,205/. (the amount collected 
in December last), 58,1157. 12s. had been expended, leaving in the 
treasury a balance of 13,0007, A voluntary subscription for an hospital 
has been opened, rather than lessen the funds of the University. 


On the first of May, will be published in quarto, part I. of the “« Oxford 


Atlas of Ancient Geography,” with maps and plans, illustrative of the most 
popular Grecian and Roman historians. 
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Mr. Allan Cunningham is preparing the first of a series of volumes, 
under the title of the ‘‘ Anniversary ;” or poetry and prose for 1829. 


CAMBRIDGE.—A course of twelve lectures has been delivered here, 
under the sanction of the Vice-Chancellor, by Mr. Thelwall, in which it 
has been maintained, that all the effective energies and facilities of speech, 
whether in reading or declamation, deperd upon the judicious, or the in- 
stinctive, adjustment of the principies of musical proportion to the physio- 
logical necessities resulting from the anatomical structure of the organs of 
voice and enunciation ; and tliat nothing but bad reading, and offensive or 
ineffective modes of utterance, resulting from erroneous habits, and falla- 
cious theories, can render elocutionary exertion, however animated,. pro- 
tracted, or reiterated, otherwise than beneficial to the health of the reader 
or speaker. A considerable portion of the lectures was accordingly de- 
voted to illustrations of the anatomy and physiology of the organs; to the 
structure and functions of which the lecturer refers the origin of the prin- 
ciples of harmonic proportion, as applicable alike to the phenomena of 
music and of prosody ; and, illustrating, as he proceeded, the similitudes 
and the distinctions between the melodies of song and of speech, main- 
tained that the quantity of spoken syllables can never be principally rested 
upon the vowels, without producing the disgusting effects of whining, sing- 
song, or soporific and:monotonous drawl. On the principles of universal 
serene he maintained, in accordance with the ‘‘ Prosodia Rationalis,” of 

oshua Steele, that quantities alone could never constitute the basis of pro- 
sodial feet; and denied, that what has been ambiguously miscalled accent 
by modern theorists, does or can, in the versification of modern languages, 
supply the place of quantity; for that the alternation of the thesis, being 
an organic necessity, the integral accordance of quantities to that alterna- 
tion, in the successive feet, must, in all prosodial arrangements (however 
diversified in their modes of adjustment), be equally necessary to the har- 
monic utterance, and consequently, to legitimate metrical composition, in 
all languages. As a result of these premises, he maintained and illustrated, 
by a series of experimental demonstrations, that the prosodial foot must 
always perceptibly to the ear commence with the thesis, or heavy sylla- 
ble, with whatever quality of syllable the line or sentence may begin, and 
that the opposite process practically produces not only a very different, 
but a harsh and different effect. The principles laid down, were further 
exemplified by the analysis and recitation of many of those fine passages 
of Milton, Shakspeare, &c., that present the most striking varieties in the 
structure of their successive lines; and finally (as a practical inference of 
much higher importance), it was maintained; that if these principles were 
generally adopted, and judiciously applied, by those who initiate cliildren 
in the first rudiments of reading, and, afterwards conduct the elocutionary 
process of their education, such a calamity as impediment of speech, could 
rarely, if ever, occur, among the educated classes of society. 


_ Four new periodical publications were set up in Russia, in the year 
1827. In January, 1821, no less than three journals were started in 
Moscow alone. 


The Society for the diffusion of Useful Knowledge, is about to publish 
a new series of works, to be called ‘‘ The Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,” on the plan of the former series. 
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_Dr.Ledebuhr is about to publish an acconnt of the Botanical Travels of 
himself, Dr. Mayer and Dr. Bunge, in 1826, in the Altai Mountains in 


Siberia. They collected 1600 species of plants, of which four or five 
hundred were previously unknown. 


A German translation of Manzoni’s Sponessz Sposi, has recently ap- 
peared from the pen of Daniel Lessman, the author of Louise von Halling. 
Goethe, after reading the romance, is reported to have declared that Less- 
man was the proper person to translate Manzoni’s work. 


Of the difficulty of procuring books from Italy, some idea may be en- 
tertained from the single circumstance that of 490 books which were pub- 
lished in Venice and its former dependencies, 228 were printed at the 
authors’ expense, and distributed gratis. 


An account of an enquiry which has been carried on during the last 
seven years at Geneva, into the progress of suicide, has been made public, 
and develops some curious facts. ‘The number of suicides in that town, 
notwithstanding the comparative rarity of the causes likely to lead to such 
a result, is in as large a ratio, as that in London or Paris; and what is 
more singular, at a time of life when the passions are considered to be 
more subdued (between 40 and 60) more suicides occur than in all the other 
ages. In Paris, out of 390 suicides, 128 were females, or three out of 
seven. In Geneva, only one out of four. Three-fourths of the suicides 


at Paris were married. At Geneva, was rather more favourable to the 
happiness of the conjugal state. 


Preparing for publication, the History of Ireland, civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical, with the lives of the Stuarts: from authentic documents in 
the native Irish language, and from rare state papers. Translated and 
compiled by Lieut. Colonel Keene, in three thick volumes, 8vo. 


The author of the Life of Joanna Queen of Naples, has in the press a 
History of Italy under Napoleon, from the Italian of Carlo Botta. 


In the press, Observations on Projections, and a Description of a Geo- 
rama, by M. Delanghard, member of the geographical society at Paris, 
and inventor, &c., of the Georama there. 


The First Lines of Philosophical and Practical Chemistry, including the 
recent discoveries and doctrines of the science, by Mr. J. Forsyth, author 
of many useful and popular medical works. 


Also preparing for publication, the First Lines of Analytical and Expe- 
rimental Mineralogy. 


Parish bells usually have inscriptions o1 them. The following is the 
inscription on the fifth bell in Bremhill. 
May the Church of England for ever flourish ! 
Stxth Bell.—1 to the Church the living call, 
And to the grave do suminon all.—1736. 
The following is the inscription on the eighth bell in the tower of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cheltenham :— 
I call to prayers, the living to combine, 
The dead must hear a louder call than mine. 
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5s. bds. 

Rise, Progress, and State of Public Opi- 
nion in Great Britain, 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Fleming’s British Animals, 8vo, 

Macnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness, 12mo. 

Horsfield’s Descriptive Catalogue of Indian 

Lepidopterous Insects, part 1, 4to, 
1l. Ls. 6d. 

Bearcroft’s Orthography, new edition, 
12mo, 3s. 6d. sheep; Spelling, 18mo. 
1s. sheep. 

Chamber’s Picture of Edinburgh, 2 vols. 
8vo. Il. 1s. 
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History of George Godfrey, 3 vols. 8vo. 
11. 8s. 6d. 
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The Night Watch, or Tales of the Sea, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bds. 

Tales and Legends. By the Author of 
the Odd Volume. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
11. Lis. 6d. 

Husn Oo Dil; or Beauty and Heart ; an 
Allegory, in Persian and English, 4to, 
12s. bds. 

The Man of Ton ; a Satire, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
sewed. 


POETRY. 


Julia, a Poem. 
bds. 

The Poetical Melange, 3 vols. 12mo, 
ll. 1s. bds. 

Aston’s Pompeii, and other Poems, 18mo. 
5s. bds. 

Bird’s Dunwich, a Poem, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
bds. 

Laurence’s Poetical Primer, 
half-bound. 

Don Pedro; a Tragedy. By Lord Por- 
chester. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Scholefield’s Acschylus, 8vo. 10s. bds. 

G. Peel’s Dramatic Works, 2 vols. crown 
8vo. li. 1s. bds. 

Pringle’s Poems, 12mo. bds. 


By T. Noble, 12mo. 3s. 


18mo. 3s. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Miller’s Lectures on the Philosophy of 
Modern History, Vols 7 and 8. lJ, 4s, 

Douglas on the Advancement of Society 
in Knowledge. 8vo. Il. 15s. bds. 

Drew’s Principles of Self-Knowledge. 
2 vols. 1. bds. 


THEOLOGY, 


Blunt’s Veracity of the Gospels, crown 
8vo. 5s. Gd. bds. 

Le Bas on Miracles, crown 8vo. 6s. 
bds. 

Major’s St. Luke, with English Notes, 
8vo. 12s. bds, 

Mant’s Notices of the Apostles, 8vo. 13s. 
bds. 

Kelty’s Speculator and Believer, 12mo. 
5s. bds. 

Smith’s (Rev. Pye) Four Discourses, 8vo. 
8s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Beechey’s Expedition to the Northern 
Coast of Africa, 4to. 3/. 3s. bds. 
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s. 

Heber’s Journey, 2 vols. 
4l. 14s. 6d. 

A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia, 
with an Excursion into Pisidia. By the 
_ F.R.T. Arundell. lvol- 8vo. 15s. 

8. 

Parry’s Fourth Voyage, 4to. bds. 2I. 2s. 

Turner’s Southern Coast, 2 vols. royal 4to. 
10/. 10s. half bd. 

Brigg’s Letters to a Person in India, 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

Letters from the Continent. By the Rev. 
W. Walter. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Sketch of Mexico in 1824-5-6. 

4s. 6d. 


10s. 6d, 


4to. boards. 


12mo. 
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United States. 


Carter’s Letters from Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Griscom’s Address at the opening of the 
New York High School. 


RUSSIA. 


Memoirs of the Admiralty. 

Davindoff’s examination of three passages 
of the Life of Napoleon. 8vo. 

Glebof’s Elegies and Poems. 8vo. 


GERMANY. 


Standlin’s Practical Introduction to the 
Bible, 8vo. 

Kruse’s Description of Greece, 8vo. 

Collins’ Posthumous Poems, 2 vols. 12mo. 
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Volta’s Voyage in Switzerland, 8vo. 
Lichtenthal’s Musical Dictionary. 
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Chatelain on the mode of suppressing Al- 
gérine Piracy. 

Muriel’s Spain, 4 vols. 8vo. 

The Battle of the Thirty Bretons against 
the Thirty Englishmen, 8vo. 

Norvin’s History of Napoleon, 8vo. 

The Battle of Navarin. By E. Michelet, 
8vo. 
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A. 


Apam’s, J.Quincy, character and principles 
of, 199—his imputed ambition after a 
crown, 200 

Africa, expedition to the Northern Coast 
of, 478 

Agricultural Magazine, a‘Tuscan one, 279 

Alexander I., the last days of, 416 

Allies, treaty of, for the pacification of 
Greece, 493 

Almanack, the British, 160—history of 
English almanacks, 162—character of 
old ones, 164—the influence of these pro- 
ductions on the public, ib.—account of 
almanack makers, 165, 166—William 
Lilly, ib.—taste for Almanacks declines, 
169—Poor Robin’s almanack, ib.—the 
Protestant one, 170—Partridge’s, ib.— 
first subjected to a stamp duty, 171— 
account of, in Queen Anne’s time, 172— 
modern, ib.—merits of the British one, 
173-—strictures on, ib. 

America, description of its first discovery 
by Columbus, 430 

Americans as they are, 448 

Analysis of the character of Buonaparte, 
by Dr. Channing 442 

Andromache, a Russian tragedy, 277 

Angelo, Henry, his reminiscences, 379— 
account of his life in Cateaton St. 383 

Anne, Queen, account of almanacks in her 
reign, 171 

Anno 1826, dell "Inghilterra di Giuseppe 
Pecchio, 277 

Annotationes, Millii, &c., 49 

Annuals, English, 66—German, 137— 
French, 139. 

Anti-Jacobin Review, Mr. Canning’s share 
in, 527 

Antiquities, Egyptian, in the Museum of 
Turin, 278 

Anti-Symbolik, by J. H. Voss, 434 

Architecture, Mr, Schlegel’s remarks on, 
186 


—_ his character as a rhetorician, 

20 

Art, refutation of the opinion that art must 
copy nature, 184 

Artists, remarks on ancient and modern 
ones, 192 

Ashburton, Lord, his scepticism, 409 

Astrology, curious instances of the influ- 
ence of, 164—169—Lilly’s notions of, 
168—general belief in, 169—decay of, 
170 

Austria as it is, 102—character of that 
work, ib., 103—description of a village 
in Austria, 105—Austrian nobility, 109 
—history of Catholicism, in, 265 

Austrians, national spirit of, 103 

Authorship, modern rage for, 196—expe- 
dients of, ib. 

Autographs, their moral use, 397—capable 
of affording an insight into the character 
of the writers, 399—specimens of, 400, 
40] 

Ayton, Miss F., 69 


B. 


Balancers, 377 

Ballad, a pathetic one, 159—ludicrous one, 
275—-singer, description of one, 274 

Barons, the, of Sicily, 37—-39 

Barrymore, Lord, curious freaks of, 384 

Barton, J., his lecture on the geography of 
plants, 270 

Battle, a Turkish one, described, 510 

Beauty of man, Mr. Schlegel’s remarks on, 
189 

Beautiful, the, in art, criterion of, 185 

Beechey, Captain, his expedition to the 
Northern Coast of Africa, 478 

Beef-steak club, account of, 227—descrip- 
tion of one of their meetings in 1799, 
228—modern state of, 229 

Bells, Parish, 546 

Beliendenus de Statu, by Dr. Parr, account 
of, 214 


202 
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Belmonte, his conduct in Sicily, 43 

Beltrami, J. C., his pilgrimage in Europe 
and America, 250—his discovery of the 
sources of the Mississippi, 253—merits 
of his work, 256 

Bengazi, description of, 483 

Bentinck, Lord William, his conduct in 
Sicily, 41 

Berne, head-dress of the women of, 179— 
description of the tewn, ib. 

Bishops, the appointment of, in the estab- 
lished church, 354 

Blue-stocking Hall, a novel, 342 

Boarding-houses in Funchal, 56 

Boccaccio, account of his tomb, 544—auto- 
graph MS. of, ib. 

Bohemian, character of the modern, 105 

Bonpland, his detention in Paraguay, 413 

Botanists of Sicily, 537 

Brambilla, Madame, 69 

Bray, Mrs. A. E., her romance of White 
Hoods, 343 

British Almanac, 160 

Brougham, H., Esq., a distinguished mem- 
ber of the beaf-steak club, 229 

Brune, Marshall, account of his murder, 
459 

Brunswick, Duke of, his accusations against 
the King, 230—his eagerness for inde- 
— 231—his proceedings against 

r. de Schmidt, 232—became an author, 

233—examination of his complaints, 
235, letter of Prince Metternich’s re- 
specting, 238—particulars of the contro- 
versy relating to, 243—other complaints 
of, 247—his challenge to Count Munster, 
248 

Bucklersee Schinderhannes 

Buonaparte, Memoirs of, 144—analysis of 
his character, by Dr. Channing, 442— 
his gigantic power, 445—his moral and 
intellectual power, 446 

Buonarotti Michael Angiolo, 92, 306 

Burgess, Bishop, his support of the autho- 
rity of a disputed verse in an Epistle of 
St. John, 53 

Burke, Dr. Parr’s admiration of, 215—and 
opinions of, 216 

Burnett, his character of Lords Clarendon 
and Rochester, 113 

Byron, Lord, character of, by Mr. Hunt, 
305—daily routine of his life at Pisa, 
308—his favourite authors, ib.—his dis- 
like of Spencer, 309 


C. 


Calendars, anecdotes relating to, 165 

Cambridge prize subjects, 280 

Cancelleri, the Abbe, his death, 278 

Canning, Right Honourable George, his 
life by Mr. Styles, 267—by Mr. Ther- 


Index. 


ry, 519—his parentage, 521—his fi- 
lial piety, 522—his removal to Oxford, 
523—his entrance into public life, 524— 
his introduction to Mr. Pitt, 525—his 
political consistency, 526 —his first 
speeches, 527—nis marriage, 528—rup- 
ture with Lord Castlereagh, 529—his 
return to office in 1816, 531—his conduct 
as prime minister, ib. 

Canons, curious ones of Mohammed II. 
516 

Capuchins, state of, in Fribourg, 179) 

Caracci, the, 101 

Caradori, Madam, 69 

Carne, Mr. his Tales of the West, 337 

Carnot, letter of, 400 

Case, Dr., a noted quack, 170 

Catholics of Ireland taxed for purely pro- 
testant purposes, 26 

Catholicism abroad, hint to English travel- 
lers respecting, 182—state of, in Austria, 
265 

Castlereagh, Lord, his rupture with Mr. 
Canning, 529 

Causes, Criminelles, Celebres, &c., 457 

Politiques, Celebres, &c., 457 

Changelings, natare of, 503 

Channing, Dr., his analysis of the character 
of Buonaparte, 442—his remarks on the 

character of Milton, 471 

Chapels, Wesleyan, number of, 11 

Charles I., Lilly’s prophecy relative to, 167 

Charles IX., letter of, 400 

Charms against the power of the fairies, 507 

Chiaroscuro in painting, remarks on, 194 

Children’s fire-side, 270 

Chinese, their mode of writing, 399 

Christianity, historical evidence of, 326 

Christmas box, the, 66 

Chronicles of Wesleyan Methodism, 

Churches, of Turin, accommodations in, 
175—state of, in France and Italy, 176 
—episcopalian, difference between the 
Americans and English, 353—objection 
to the alliance of the English with the 
state, 355, 358 

Ciampini, his investigation on the history 
of the impostor, Demetrius, 136. 

Cicero, translations of his newly-found frag- 
ments, de republica, 136 

Clarendon, Earl of, papers of, 111—cause 
of the influence of his family, 113—his 
character, by Burnet, 113—biographical 
notice of, 114—his letters on the affairs 
of Ireland,125—his remarks on the state 
of the Irish tenantry, 127 

Classical Manual, the, 135 

Clay, Mr., the American secretary, char- 
acter of, 200 

Clubs of London, 223—alterations in the 
system of, ib.—account of the old clubs, 
224—failure of attempts to form literary 
ones, ib.—beef-steak club, 227. 

College, founded by Mohammed, 517 
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Collingwood, Lord, selection from his pri- 
vate correspondence, 285—his charac- 
ter little understood until the publica- 
tion of his correspondence, 286—his pro- 
fessional abilities, 287—his birth, enters 
early into the naval service, ib.—events 
of his history, 288—his admirable ac- 
count of the battle of the 1st June, 289 
—conduct of Lord Howe to him, 291— 
his merit publicly acknowledged, ib.— 
friendship between him and Nelson, 292 
his conduct at the battle of Trafalgar, 
293—instance of his economy, 294—~— 
anecdotes of his humanity, 295—of his 
domestic tenderness, 298—description of 
his state of mind towards the close of his 
life, 299. 

Colours in painting, remarks on, 194— 
Goethe on the choice of, 195 

Columbus, life and voyages of, 419—birth 
at Genoa, 423—arrival in Portugal, 424 
—originality of the enterprise of disco- 
very belongs to him, 426 —his first pro- 
posal of it, 428—his first appearance in 
Spain described, ib.—his discovery of 
America, 430—reverses, 432—indignity 
offered to him, 433 

Composition in painting, 191, 195 

Congress, the American, description of, 203 

Constitution, the, of Sicily, 33—Portugal, 
ib. 

Convent, description of one in Mexico, 364 

Cornwall, fabulous history of the ancient 
kingdom of, 130 

Coronation oath, letter on, 271 

Correggio, character of, as a painter, 99 

Correspondence, the, of Lord Clarendon, 
&e. 111 

Costumes of the Swiss, 179—varieties of, 
in Switzerland, ib. 

Cossova, battle of, 510 

Creoles, remarks on, 366 

Creuzer, Dr., his work on the religions of 
antiquity, 434 | 

Criminal law, state of, in Sicily, 38 

Croker, Mr. C., his story of the battle of 
the Frogs and Mice, 75—his Fairy Tales, 
498 

Cruikshank,G., his illustrations of Punch 
and Judy, 368 

Cunningham, Mr. Allan, his romances, 
129—his illiberality, 130 

Cuvier, Baron, his new work, 413 

Cyrene, description of, 488 


D. 


Dade, an almanack maker, 165 

Dance, the medicine dance of the Indians, 
254—their war-dance, 294 

D’Arlincourt, Viscount, his Ismalie, 277 

Death of Raffaello, 95—of professor Tam- 
burini, 1346 


G 


De Lisle, a novel, 343 

Delpini, story of his stage-fright, 225 

De la Sicile, &c., 32! 

Denmark, state of literature in, 414 

De Pradt, M. his Work on the Pacifica- 
tion of Greece, 491 

Dernier’s des Beaumanoir, les, 61 

De Retz, Cardinal, Memoirs of, 143 

De Rossi, death of, 543 

De Schmidt, a Hanoverian counsellor, con- 
9 of the Duke of Brunswick towards, 
232 

De Scepticismo Commentatio in Acade- 
mia Tridericana praemio regio ornata, 
ductore Adolpho Siedlero, 409 

Designs for parsonage-houses, &c., 268— 
more required in painting than sculp- 
ture, 194 

De Statu et conditione Paganorum sub 
Imperatoribus Romanis post Constanti- 
num, by S. T. Rudiger, 408 

Dictionary of the English language, 541 

Dissenters’ marriages, remarks on, 352 

Divine Being, a fine passage on the exis- 
tence of, 62 

Divan, its meaning in Turkey, 515 

Dogs, dancing, 376 

Drolls, account of, 372 

Dryden, his belief in astrology, 169 

Dutch school of painting, 193 

Du Thon, Mad. her notice of the life of 
Mad. Krudener, 268. 

Dwarfs, 377 


E. 


Edmonds, T. R., his practical, moral and 
political economy, 78—his strange sys 
tem, 79—account of his work, 80—his 
logic about the blessings of war, 85 

Education, state of, in Ireland, 3l1—in 
Sicily, 39 <_ 

Egyptians, account of their ancient religion, 
437 

Elements of Rhetoric, by Dr. Whately, 
216 

Eliza, grand duchess of Tuscany, portrait 
of, 146 

England, Count Pecchio’s work on, 277 

English in India, 334—their fondness for 
strange sights, 375—character of their 
writing, 399 

Ephemerides, by T. Pringle, 542 

Eton, indebted to Mr. Canning for her 
reputation, 523 

Evidence, nature of, 322—as to Chris- 
tianity, 326 


F. 


Fabulous history, the, of the ancient king- 
dom of Corawall, 130 
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Fairies, account of, 499 
Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland, 
498—Mythology, ib. 
Fairy Tale, 504 
Ferdinand, king of Naples, his government 
of Sicily, 40—45—is created king of the 
two Sicilies, 46 
Ferrara, the school of painting of, 101 
Field, Rev. W., his iife of Dr. Parr, 205 
Fine Arts, Schlegel’s Lectures on, 182— 
definition of, 183 
Flogging, Dr. Parr an advocate for, 209. 
Florentine school of painting, the, 92. 
Flutes, description of ancient ones, 135 
Foscarini, tragedia di G. B. Niccolini, 317 
Francis, &c., Emperor of Austria, 103— 
his court, 106—account of his family, 
107—nobility, an account of the Aus- 
trian, 109 
Fratricide, alaw of the [Ottoman “empire, 
516 
Frederick Styndall, 61—account of, 63 
French revolution, the, Mr. Canning’s opi- 
nion on, 524 
French party, their interference fatal to 
liberty, 43 
French, anecdotes connected with their 
agressions on Switzerland, 181 
Fribourg, curious description of, 178—nup- 
tial habiliments of the people of, 179 
Friendship’s Offering, 66—71 
Fronde, Memoirs of the, 143 
Fry, Mrs., her report on the state of Ire- 
land, 22—her unfitness for the task of 
examining the state of that country, 23 
Funchal, boarding-houses in, 56 


~ 


G, 


Gadbury, John, an almanack-maker, 333 

Gallaway, J. his oriental observations, 269 

Garrick, David, letter of, 402 

Gefion, a Danish annual, 414 

Geneva, account of, 177—wise conduct of 
the government of, 178—character of 
the people of, ib. 

General, character of a great one, 442 

Geneva, suicide in, 546 

Genoa, the school of painting of, 101 

Gent, Thomas, Poems by, 323 

George ILI, anecdotes of, 382 

Georges, Mademoiselle, her performances 
in French tragedy at the Opera-House, 
70 

Gerald, Joseph, a pupil of Dr. Parr’s, af- 
fecting account of, 212 

Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches, &c., 
by J. Von Hammer, 508 

Giants, 377 

Goéthe, remarks of, on the choice of co- 
lours, 195 

Gray, Catherine, story of, 19 

Greece, pacification of, 491—cause of the 

intervention for that purpose, 492 


Grey, Dr. his system of artificial memory, 
134 

Grouping, remarks on the theory of, 191, 
195 

Guignaut, J. D., his Religions de |’ Anti- 
quite, 434 

Guindon, trial of, for the murder of Mar- 
shal Brune, 459 

Gypsies, account of a tribe in India, 406 
—dictionary of their language, 414 


H. 


Hammer, Joseph Von, his history of the 
Ottoman empire, 508 

Hans Holbein der Jingere, by H. Hegner, 
344 

Harrow, a Greek play acted there for the 
first time in England, 209 

Head-dress of the Bernese country-wo- 
men, 179 

Heber, Dr. his journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, 405 

Henger, Mr. U., his account of Holbein, 
the younger, 345 

Herodotus, treatise on, by Mr. Hesse, 416 

Hesperides, the garden of the, 485 

Heyne, his edition of Homer, 132 

Hindoos, religion of, 439 

Hippesley, Sir John, anecdote of, 229 

Histoire de la Revolution Francoise, 329 

Historical tablets, illustrative of an im- 
proved system of artificial memory, 134 

History, the, of the Ottoman empire, 508— 
of George Godfrey, 541 

History, the, of Painting in Italy, 89— 
merits of the work, 90—of the life and 
voyages of Columbus, by W. Irving, 419 
—of the progress and suppression of the 
reformation in Italy, 264—of Catholicism 
in Austria, by Count F. del Pozzo, 265 

Hobart, Dr., his United States compared 
with other countries, 353 

Hogg, Thomas, his history of ancient Corn- 
wall, 130 

Holbein, the younger, his birth-place, 346 
—anecdote of him, 349—remarks on one 
of his pictures, 350—on another, 350 

Homer, illustrations of, 132, 135 

Hood, T., his Whims and Oddities, second 
series, 274 

Household regulations, curious one of Mo- 
hammed, Il. 516 

Hopton, an almanack-maker, 166 

Hot wells in the state of Mechoacan, 367 

Hungarian, character of the modern, 105 

Hunt, Leigh, his Lord Byron and some of 
his contemporaries, 300—his literary 
servility, ib.—history of this work, 301— 

his palliations for publishing it, 302— 

under what circumstances he became 

acquainted with Lord Byron, 303—his 
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obligations to that noble person, 505— 
traits of indelicacy, 306—some account 
of his life, 311 


I. 


Ice, effect of rain upon it, 390 

Infanticide, abolished by Mohammed, 517° 

Il Castello di Trezzo di G. B. B., 276 | 

Iliad of Homer, chiefly from the text of 
Heyne, 132—early history of it, ib. 

India, state of European society in, 334— 
its slanderous propensities, 336—dif- 
ference in the manner of the tribes 
of central, 407 

Indians, North American, their medicine 
dance, 252—war-dance, 254—govern- 
ment, laws, and punishments, 255— 
their character, ib. 

Indian village, description of one, 406— 
account of a singular one, 365 

Infallible astrologer, extracts from, 171 

Intervention armée pour la pacification de 
la Grece, by M. de la Pradt, 451 

Italians, their mode of writing, 399 

lreland, report on the state of, by Mrs. 
Fry, 22—cause of the evils of, 24— 
church establishment of, 25—anomalies 
in the state of, ib,—the landlords of, 27 
moral state of, as compared with Eng- 
land, 30—state of education in, 3i— 
correspondence, of Clarendon relating to, 
125—peasantry of, 127 

Irving Washington, his life and voyages of 
Columbus, 419—objections to the work, 
420, (see Columbus). 

Ismalie, a romance, by D’Arlincourt, 277 

Isographie des hommes celebres, 397 

Italy, the history of painting in, 89—first 
school of mutual instruction in, 136— 
recipe for manufacturing a tour through, 
257—history of the reformation in, 264, 
(see Reformation) —character of the 
drama of, 320 

Iturbide, Emperor of Mexico, account of 
his life, and murder, 462 


J. 


Jackson, general, sketch of, 202 

Jacobins, the French factions of, their un- 
countable influence, 332 

James II., letters from, 122 

John, St., controversy respecting certain 
verses in the 4th chapter of his first 
epistle, 50_ 

Johnson, Dr., comparison between him 
and Milton, 475—his biography of 
Milton defended, 476—his Dictionary, 
561 

Journal of a residence and tour in Mexico, 
by Captain G. F. Lyon, 360 

Jurats of Sicily, the, 35 


K. 


Kant, Mr. Schlegel’s opinion of, 183 

Keepsake, the, 66 

Kentucky, account of, 451 

Keratry M., account of, 6l—a fine pas- 
sage from one of his works, 62—his no- 
vels, 63—his style, 65 

King, accusations of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick against the, 230—his Majesty’s 
letter tothe Duke of Brunswick, 240— 
and the Emperor of Austria, ib.—ano- 
ther to the Duke, 242 

Knight, Rev. S., his Sermons and Works, 
407 

Krudener, Mad. de, some account of her 
life, 268 


L. 


Ladies, American, 204 

Landlords, the, of Ireland, 27—iustances 
of their oppressive conduct, 28 

Language, observations on, 314—the Ita- 
lian, 315 

Lanzi, the Abbe, his history of Pambry, 
in Italy, 89 

= Supper, the, of Leonardo da Vinci,— 
100 

Law, the state of, in Sicily, 38—criminal 
Jaw in, ib.—punishments in, ib. 

Lawyer’s, Osmanic, 518 

Lecture on the geography of plants, by J. 
Barton, 270 

Leonardo da Vinci, 91—99—his Last Sup- 
per, 100 

Letter to the clergy of the diocese of St, 
David's, on the authenticity of 1 John, 
v. 7, 49—one from the Prince of Orange, 
117—from the Duke of Monmouth, 118 
from the Duke of Marlbro’, 120—from 
a tory suitor for a bishoprick, 121—from 
James II., 122—to the king on the co- 
ronation oath, 271—on the church, 354 

Lilly, Wm., the famous almanack maker, 
166—his prophecy relative to Charles I., 
167—his perplexities as an astrologer, 
ib.—his real belief in astrology, 168 

Literature, state of, in the United States of 
America, 204 

Literary, clubs, cause of the failure of at- 
tempts to furm them, 224 

Liturgy, English, anecdote of, 165 

Lord Byron and some of his contemporaries, 
300—see Hunt. 

Lombardy, the five schools of painting of, 
98 

Louisiana, description of 451—character of 
its inhabitants, 454 

Lyon Captain, G. F., his residence and tour 
in Mexico, 360 
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M. 


Madeira, description of, as a residence for 
invalids, 56—physical appearance of, 58 
—wines of, 59 . 

Man, Mr. Schlegel’s remarks on the beauty 
of, 189—which portion of the human 
= has received the noblest structure, 

Manzoni, the poems of, 542—his novel of 
The Betrothed, 137 

Marlborough, Duke of, letter from, 120 

Marmion, translation of, into Danish, 413 

rps dress of the people of Fribourg, 

9 

Marsh, Bishop, his statement of the result 
of the discussions respecting a disputed 
text in one of St. John’s Epistles, 51— 
Mr., author of the clubs of London, 230 

M‘Crie, Dr. T., his history of the progress 
and suppression of the reformation in 
Italy, 204 

Medicine Dance of the Indians, 252 

Meli, the Abbé, his writings, 538 

Memoires d’une contemporaine, 143 

Memoirs, pre-eminence of the French in, 
143—character of some celebrated ones, 
ib.—of a French lady, 144—life of Dr. 
Parr, 205 

Memoiren des Herrn de la Folie, 543 

Memory, artificial, new system of, 134 

Merlinus Anglicus, account of, 166 

Methodists, the Wesleyan, their declara- 
tion of faith, 3—the epochs of their his- 
tory, 4—their gradual separation from 
the Church of England. 7,8, 9—account 
of their ecclesiastical pclity, 10—number 
of, in Great Britain, 11—in the world, 12 

Metternich, the Prince, notice of, 108— 
Prince, his letter resspecting the Duke 
of Brunswick, 238 

Mexico, Lyon’s residence and tour in, 360 
description of a fete day in a village in, 
362 

Michael Angiolo, remarks on his character 
and times, 316 (see Buonarotti). 

Microcosm, the, account of, 523 

Milton, remarks on his character and writ- 
ings, 471—his poetry, 472—his prose 474 
comparative view of his and Dr.Johnson’s 
characters, 475—biography of, by Dr. 
Johnson, 476 

Mines, Mexican, account of, 368—Miss H. 
M. Williams, 139—of Mr. Salt, ib.—of 
the Abbe Concelleri, 278—various in 
France, 282 

Mississippi, discovery of the sources of, 253 

Mnemonics, system of, by Mr. T odd, 134 

Mohammed, the canon of, 516—his poetry 
and love of literature, 517—his education 
518 

Mohammed, II., conqueror of Constanti- 
nople, 511—account of his warlike ope- 
rations, 514—his cruelty, 0b. 


Index. 


Momiers, the schism of the, 178 

Monmouth, Duke of, letter from, 118— 
anecdotes of, 119 

Monument to the Swiss guards, near Lu- 
cerne, 181 

Montgomery, R., his poem of the Omni- 
presence of the Deity, 403 

Moore’s almanack, 160—defence of, 172 

Moreau, General, conversation of Mad. de 
St. Elme with, 145 

Muller, a poetical piece by, 138 

Munster, Count, is challenged by the Duke 
of Brunswick, 278—his reply, 249 

Murad T., death of, 510 

Music, Incian, 252 

Mythologische Briefe, by J. H. Voss—434 


N. 


Napoleon, the young, account of, 108 

Narrative of a three years’ residence in 
Italy, 256, 264—a journey through the 
Upper Provinces of India, by Dr. Heber, 
405—of an attempt to reach the North 
Pole, by Captain Parry, 386 

Navarette, Don M. F., eulogy on, 422 

Neapolitan school of painting, 96 

Nelson, his friendship for Lord Colling- 
wood, 292 

Neve, an almanack maker, 165 

New Orleans, account of, 453 

Newspapers, number of, in America, 204 

Niccolini, G. B., the chief supporter of 
Tuscan eloquence, 314—his tragedy of 
Foscarini, 317 

Niobe, remarks on the celebrated group of, 
191 

Nolan, Mr., his opinions respecting a dis- 
puted passage in an Epistle of St. John, 
51 

Norfolk, state of crime in, 30—late Duke 
of, anecdote of, 228 

North Pole, narrative of Captain Parry’s 
attempt to reach it, 386—preparation for 
the expedition, 387 

Norway, state of the press in, 415 

Notice sur Mad. de Krudener, 268 

Nota, new comedy of, 412 

Novels, recent, 343 


O. 


Odyssey of Homer, early history of, 132 

Omnipresence of the Deity, by Kk. Mont- 
gomery, 403 

Opera, an account of the, 68 

Orange, the prince of, letter from 117 

Oratory, some remarks upon, 220, 223 

Oriental observations in illustration of 
Scripture, by J. Gallaway, 263 

Ornament in Architecture, 188 

Orthography, want of attention to in cele- 
brated men, 402 














Index. 


Ottoman empire, history of, 508—pillars of, 
515 
Osman, notice of, 510 


Owen, Robert, his mad project at Indiana, 
432 


P. 


Paganism, history of its extinction in the 
Roman empire, 408 

Painting, the history of, in Italy, 89—why 
the art so successful there, ib.—the Flo- 
rentine shool of, 92—the Sienese, 93— 
the Roman, ib.—the Neapolitan, 96— 
the Venetian, ib.—the fine schools of 
Lombardy, 99—the Bolognese, 101—the 
Ferrarese, ib.—Genoese and Piedmon- 
tese, ib.—difference between it and sculp- 
ture, 188—Mr. Schlegel’s lecture on 
grouping, theory of relief, and of paint- 
ing, 191—remarks on the art of, 193— 
the Dutch school of, ib.—the utility of a 
knowlege of optics in, 194—design, co- 
louring, ib., 195 (see Holbein). 

Palli, Angelica, her novel, 544 

Parliaments of Sicily, 35, 36 

Parr, Rey. S., memoirs of his life, 205— 
estimate of his talents, ib.—his character, 
206—his birth and education, 207—his 
disappointment as a candidate fur the 
mastership of Harrow, and its effects, 
209—an advocate for flogging, ib.—spe- 
cimens of his kindnes to his pupils, 210 
—events of his history, 211—anecdotes 
of the independence of his character, and 
his kindness, 212—his edition of Bellen- 
denus, 214—--his political tolerations, 215 
—his admiration of Burke, 1b.—his opi- 
nions of Burke and Wyndham, 216 

Parry, Captain, narrative of his attempt 
to reach the North Pole, 386—his plan 
of travelling, 388—his fortitude amidst 
difficulties, 392—his conduct and that 
of his companions honourable to their 
country, 396 

Partridge, his almanack, 163—John, a 
famous almanack maker, 170—defence 
of, 173—Dr. A., ib. 

Paruta, the Venetian historian, 412 

Pasta, Madam, 69 

Pecchio, Count, his work on England, 136 
—his work on “ England in 1826,’ 276 

Physiognomy, a natural science, 190—re- 
marks on, ib. 

Pictures (see painting). 

Piedmont, the school of painting, 101— 
insurrections of, in 1821, 176 

Pilgrimage in Europe and America, by J. 
C. Beltrami, 250—strictures on that 
work, ib. 

Pitaval, Guyot de, 457 

Pitt, Mr., introduction of Mr. Canning to, 
525 


555 


Plague, the great, of London—anecdote of, 
169 

Poems by Thomas Gent, 272 

Poets, Osmanic, 517 

Poetry, remarks on, 472 

Poison of the rattle-snake, property of, 
252 

Pond, his almanack, 163 

Poor Robin’s almanack, 170 

Pope’s temporal power—how guarded 
against in Catholic states 

Porte, its meaning in Turkey, 515 

Portugal, the constitution of 33 

Posture masters, 377 

Powell, a celebrated puppet shew-man, 
373 

Pozzo, Ferdinand del, his history of Catho- 
licism in Austria, 265 

Practical, moral and political economy, 78 

Preacher’s, the Wesleyan, account of, 10— 
their number, 11 

Priests, state of in France and Italy, 176 

Pringle, T., his poem, 542 

Printer’s pension society, for the relief 
of poor, 140 

Proceedings of the expedition to the North- 
ern Coast of Africa, 478 

Process of historical proof exemplified by 
J. Taylor, 321 

Proposition in architecture, 187 

Prose di G. B. Niccolini Fiorentino, profes- 
fessore, e Segretario dell’ Accademia 
delle belle arti, 312 

Prose e versi di G. B. Niccolini, 312 

Prospetto della Storia litteraria di Sicilia, 
by the Abbe Scina, 532 

Protestant almanack, 170 

Ptolemeta, the valley of, 487 

Punch and Judy, illustrated by Cruikshank, 
368—origin of Punch, 369—of Judy, 
372—their dialogue, 374 

Punishments in Sicily, 38—naval, Lord 
Collingwood’s opinions upon, 295 — 
among the Indians, 255 

Puppets, Addison’s account of a puppet- 
shew, 371 


Q. 


Quack, a famous one, 170 
Quakers, character of the, 22 


R. 


Raffaello, his supremacy as a painter, 93— 
his true empire, 94—his picture of the 
transfiguration, ib.—touching account of 
his death, 95 

Rain, its effect upon ice, 391 

Rambles in Madeira and Portugal, 55 

Rattlesnake, property of their poison, 252 

Reformation, history of the progress of, in 
Italy, 264—the principles of, carried 
thither by the Vaudois 
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Reformers, their proceedings in Geneva, 
177 

Refutation der accusations du Duc de 
Brunswick, contre son auguste Tuteur, 
&c., 230 

Relief, remarks on the theory of, in the arts 
of design, 192 

— de l’antiquite, by J. D. Guignaut, 

3 

Religion, origin of the rise of symbols in, 
436—of the Egyptians, 437—of the Hin- 
doos, 439—state of, in Geneva, 178 

Remarks on the character of Milton, by 
Channing, 471 

Reminiscences of Henry Angelo, 379 

Report addressed to Lord Wellesley, by 
Mrs. Fry, 22 

Review, a new quarterly one in Paris, 413 

Rhetoric, elements of, 216—cause of the 
necessity for the use of, 217—doubts as 
to its efficacy, 219—its importance in 
ancient times, 220—sketch of the history 
of, ib. 

Rochester, Lord, character of, by Burnet, 
114—his share in public affairs, 116— 
diary of his mission to Poland, 124 

Roland, Madame, her memoirs, 144 

Romance of History, by H. Neele, 12— 
anachronism in, 13—character of the 
work, 16—historical truth violated in, 17 

Roman school of painting, the, 93 

Roscoe, Mr. T., his translation of Lanzi’s 
history of painting in Italy, 89 

Rudiger, 8. T., his account of the extinc- 

{tion of Paganism in the Roman empire, 
408 

Russia and Turkey, first intercourse be- 
tween, 518 

Russia, periodicals of, 546 


S. 


Sand Storms of Africa described, 482 

Sarrazin, General, his trial, 471 

St. Bartholomews, the abbot of—influ- 
ence of astrology over, 164 

St. Elme, Mad. de, her memoirs, 144— 
her interview with General Moreau, 145 

Salt, Mr., his death, 139 

Saukis, an Indian tribe, 252 

Sceptics, account of some of the most emi- 
nent ones, 409—et postea 

Scepticism, degrees of, 409 

Schinderhannes, the famous robber—his 
life, trial, and execution, 466 — et 


— 

Schlegel’s lectures on the fine arts, 182— 
his opivion of Kant and Winckellmann, 
183—his refutation of the assertion that 
art must copy nature, 184—his remarks 
on the criterion of the beautiful in, 185— 
his remarks on architecture, 186—on 
sculpture and painting, 188, 189—on 

physiognomy, 190—on the beauty of 


Index. 


man, 191—on grouping and relief, ib,— 
on the laws of optics 193—design and 
colouring, 194 
School, the first one of mutual instruction 
in Italy, 136 
Schools, founded by Mohammed, IT., 517 
Scina, the Abbé, his literary history of 
Sicily, 542 
Scott’s Napoleon, in French, 415—in New 
York 
Sculpture, difference between it and paint- 
ing, 188—what it should properly repre- 
sent, 189—peculiar difficulties in the art, 
191—theory of grouping and relief, ib.— 
further remarks on, 193, 194 
Selection of tracts and observations, 49— 
from the private correspondence of Lord 
Collingwood, 285 
Semiramide, the opera of, 68 
Sermons and miscellaneous works of Rev. 
J. Knight, 407 
Sheridan, Mr., anecdote of, 524 
Sicily, the constitution of, 33—historical 
account of, 34—the parliament of, 35— 
governed by Neapolitan viceroys, 36— 
misery of the people under them, 37— 
civic administration of, 7b.—jurispru- 
dence, 38—state of, under Ferdinand of 
Naples, 40—it attracted the attention of 
England, 41—new arrangement of the 
government of, 42—disorders in, 43— 
successive political events in, 44—pitiable 
state of, at present, 48—literary history 
~ of, 532—-vicissitudes of, 535—botanists 
of, 558 
Siedlero, Adolpha, his work on scepticism, 
409 
Sienese school of painting, the, 93 
Simond, L., his travels in Italy and Sicily, 
257—strietures on that work, 259, 260 
—it is destitute of any of the features of 
the present century, 261, 262 
Sir Michael Scott, a romance, 129 
Slavery, the great reproach of the United 
States, 456 
Slaves, specimens of the treatment of, in 
Kentucky, 456 
Snatches from Oblivion, by Piers Shafton, 
266 
Sneelder, a Danish periodical, 279 
Snow, account of a red species, 394 
Social system, a new sort of, 81 
Society for the diffusion of useful knowledge, 
their almanack, 161—strictures on, 173, 
174—-state of American, 205—geogra- 
phical, of Paris, 414 
Soton ayor, Don A. M. de, his table of 
Spanish verbs, 411 
South American republics, opinions re- 
specting, 201 
Specimens of an intended publication, 49 
Stamp duty first put on almanacks, 171 
Stationers, company of, their monopoly of 
almanacks, 165—how obtained, 171 
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Statues, arrival of, at Munich, 279 

Stephens, J., his chronicles of Wesleyan 
Methodism, 1 

Stevenson, 8. W., his Tour in France, &c., 
175—his excellent descriptions, 177, 181 
his want of toleration, ib. 

Street entertainments of London, 368—of 
Paris, 378—innocence of those of Eng- 
land, in modern as compared with former 
times, 275—some described, 377 

Stuart, Arabella, story of, 20 

Styles, Mr., his Life of Mr. Canning, 267 

Suicide in Geneva, 546 

Sully, his Memoirs, 143 

Sure methods of improving health, &c., 267 

Sussex, Duke of, a good member of the 
beef-steak club, 229 

Swiss guards, monument to, near Lucerne, 
181 

Switzerland, Stevenson’s Tour in, 175— 
various costumes of, 179—nuptial dress 
of the inhabitants of Fribourg, b—anec- 
dotes connected with the French aggres- 
sions in, 180—character of the Catholic 
people of, 182 

Symbols, Religious, origin of, 436—see 
Religion 

Symbolik und Mythologie, der Alters, &c. 
by Dr. F. Creuzer, 434 

Symmetry in architecture, 187 


_ 


Table of Spanish verbs, by A. Munoz de 
Sotomayor, 411 

Tales of the Munster Festivals, 147—cha- 
racter of the work, 148—extracts from 
150—154—157—of the West, a novel, 
by Mr. Carne, 337 

Tamburini, professor, death of, 136 

Tampico, accommodations in, 361 

Taylor, Isaac, his Process of Historical 
Proof, 321 

Theatres, revenues of French ones, 414 

Thelwall, Mr., his Lectures at Cambridge, 
545 

Therry, R. Esq., his Life of Canning, 519 
—character of the work, 520 

Thiers, M. A., his fifth and sixth vols. of 
the History of the French revolution, 329 
—strictures on them, 330—332 

Three Heavenly Witnesses, the, 49 

Three letters to the editor of the Quarterly 
Review, 49 

Titian, the boast of the Venetian school of 
painting, 97—his character as a painter, 
ib. 

Toast, an excellent one by Dr. Parr, 212 

Todd, J. H., his improved system of arti- 
ficial memory, 134 

Tombs in Africa, paintings in, 419 

Tour in France, Savoy, &c., by S. W. Ste- 
venson, 175—mode of manufacturing 
one in Italy, 257 


Transfiguration, picture of the, by Raffa- 
ello, 94 

Trafalgar, events immediately preceding the 
victory of, 292—Lord Collingwood’s con- 
duct in that action, 293 

Treaty for the pacification of Greece, 493 

Trials, celebrated political and criminal 
ones, 457—trial of Guindon for the mur- 
der of Marshall Brune, 458 

Trollop, Rev. H., his illustrations of sHo- 
mer, 132 

Tromlitz, A., his novels, 548 

Turkey and Russia, first intercourse be- 
tween, 518 

Turin, accommodation of churches in, 175 

Tuscany, dearth of writers in, 312—dialect 


of, 313—the chief supporter of Tusean 
eloquence, 314 


U. 


United States of America as they are, 196 
—character of that work and its author, 
ib., 197—opinion respecting the political 
condition of the people of, 198—some of 
the personages in, 100, 200—202—sum - 
mary of the qualifications most respected 
in, 201—description of the Congress of, 
203—state of literature in, 204—ladies 
of, 204—observations on the state of so- 
ciety of, 205—States, eloquence of, 280 
—researches into their antiquities, 28]1— 
of America,compared with some European 
countries. A discourse by Dr, Hobart, 
353—state of the Episcopalian church 
in, 354 

University, the London, 544 


V. 


Valais, the country of, described, 177 

Vaudois, description of their emigration 
and settlement in Italy, 264 

Venetian school of painting, 96 

Vindications of the literary character of the 
late Professor Porson, 49 

bie meaning of that word in Turkey, 

5) 

Voss, J. H., his anti-symbolik, 434—his 
Mythologische Briefe, ib. 

Vox stellarum, or a loyal almanack, 160 

Voyage en Italie et en Sicilie, by L Si- 
mond, 256 


W. 


War, the “* blessings’’ of, 85—dance, the, 
of the Indians, 254 

Warden, Mr., his researches into the anti- 
quities of the United States, 281 

Warren, S., his chronicles of Wesleyan 
methodism, 1 

Waverly Novels, 149 

Wellesley, Marquis, anecdote of, 381 
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a separation from the Established 
Church. 7 

Wesleyan Methodism, Chronicles of, 1 

West Benjamin, Letter of, 401 

Wharton, Sir G., an almanack maker, 168 

Whately, Dr. his Elements of Rhetoric, 216 
—character and specimens of the work, 
221 

Whims and Oddities, second series, by 
T. Hood, 274 

White Hoods, a romance, by A. E. Bray, 
343 

Williams, Miss H. Maria, her death, 139 

Wines of Madeira, 59—state of the expor- 
tation of, 60 

Winckellmann, Mr. Schlegel’s opinion of, 
184 


Winther, M., his new periodical work, 


279 


Index. 
Wealea, the Rev. John, his opposition 


Writing, origin of, 397—history of, 398— 
the Italian mode, 399—the English, ib. 

—Chinese, ib. 

Writers, good and bad, amongst celebrated 
men, 399 

Wyndham, Mr., Dr. Parr’s opinion of, 
216 


Y. 
Yankee, application of the word, 203 


Z. 


Zacatetas, state of society in, 363 

Zoroaster, an intended publication of his 
works, 279 

Zucchellini, signor, 70 

Zweyter band, 508 
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